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VOL. II. ^ 

1 



The lidter ^ich is here reprinted, as connected 
with the ppeoedin^ Essay, was occasioned by a 
speech deiHyered in the House of Commosis by the 
MeoMber for Norwich, Mr. WilHam Smith, the 
pant of which in question is thus reported in the 
Parliaiaentajry Debates : — 

' The tenontrable member then adverted to that 

* tergiversation of principle which the career of 
' political individuais so often presented. He was 

* iar ^pom s«ipposdiig^ that a man who «et out in 
' Mfe with the profession of certain sentiments, waa 
« boond to conchide life with tibem. He thought 
^ there might be many occasions in which a 
' change of opinion, when that change was unat^ 

* tended by any personal advantages, when it ap- 

* peared entirely disiiitei<ested, might be the result 

* of sincere conviction. But vths^ he most de- 

* tested, what most filled him with disgust, was 

* the settled, deterouiied malignity of a retiegado. 

* He had read in a publication (The Quarterly 

* Review), certainly entitled to much respect from 

* its general literary excellences, though he dif- 
' fered from it in its princi^es, a passage alluding 
*■ 4o the raceot disturbaiicesi, which passage was 
' «s followB : 

* *' Wh^i the man of £*ee opiaionfi ^onmaences 
^ professor of anorai and political philosophy foe 
*■ the bea^t of the public, .the faUes of old cre^ 
f 4ulity ore then ver^d« « bis T&ry breath becomes 

* veaoBftOuSt and every pa^e which he sends 
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* abroad carries with it poison to the unsuspicious 

* reader. We have shown, on a former occasion, 
' how men of this description are acting upon the 
' public, and have explained in what manner a 
^ large part of the people have been prepared for 
^ the virus with which they inoculate them. The 

* dangers arising from such a state of things are 

* now fully apparent, and the designs of the in- 

* cendiaries, which have for some years been pro- 
' claimed so plainly, that they ought, long ere 
' this, to have been prevented, are now manifested 

* by overt acts." 

^ With the permission of the House, he would 
^ read an extract from a poem recently published, 
< to which, he supposed, the above writer alluded 

* (or at least to productions of a similar kind), as 

* constituting a part of the virus with which the 
' public mind had been infected : 

* " M7 bretbrra, these are truths and weighty ones : 

* Ye are all equal ; nature made ye so. 

* Equality is your birthright ;— when I gaxe 

* On the proad palace, and behold one man, 

* In the blood-porpled robes of royalty, 

* Feasting at ease, and liurding over millions ; 

* Then tarn me to the hat of poverty, 

* And see the wretched labonrer, worn with toil, 

* Divide his scanty morsel with his infants, 

* I sicken, and indignant at the sight, 

* * Blush for the patience of humanity.' ** 

** He could read many other passages from' 

* these works equally strong on both sides ; but,' 

* if they were written by the same person, he 
*■ should like to know from the honourable and 

* learned gentleman opposite, why no proceedings' 

* had been instituted ag^ainst the author. The poem 
Wat Tyler," appeared to him to be the most 
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seditious book that was ever written ; its authof 
did not stop short of exhorting to general 
anarchy ; he vilified kings, priests, and nobles, 
and was for universal suffrage, and perfect 
equality. The Spencean plan could not be 
compared with it ; that miserable and ridiculous 
performance did not attempt to employ an^ 
arguments ; but the author of Wat Tyler con- 
stantly appealed to the passions, and in a styl^ 
which the author, at that time, he supposed*, 
conceived to be eloquence. Why, then, had not 
those who thought it necessary to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus act taken notice of this poem ? 
Why had not they discovered the author of that 
seditious publication, and visited him with the 
penalties of the law ? The work was not pub- 
lished secretly, it was not handed about in the 
darkness of night, but openly and publicly sold 
in the face of day. It was at this time to be 
purchased at almost every bookseller's shop in 
London : it was now exposed for sale in a book- 
seller's shop in Pall-mall, who styled himself 
bookseller to one or two of the royal family. 
He borrowed the copy, from which he had 
just read the extract, from an honourable friend 
of his, who bought it in the usual way ; and, 
therefore, he supposed there could be no difficulty 
in finding out the party that wrote it. He had 
heard, that when a man of the name of Winter- 
bottom was some years ago confined in New- 
gate, the manuscript had been sent to him, with 
liberty to print it for his own advantage, if he 
thought proper ; but that man, it appeared, did 
not like to risk the publication ; and^ th.e.t^^Q>x^<» 
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^ it was now first iswml iato the wculd. It nmst 

* raoam with the govcnuncat, aad thdr tegal 
^ adviaersy to tike what steps, they migbl detm 

* most advisable ta isepccss this flHcditioos wotir, 
^ and punish its author. Is bringing it uder ^e 
^ notice (^ the Hottse, be had nKtely ^eken in 
*- defence of his conatilaients* who had been mast 

* grossly calumniated ; snd he thon^it thai wfaail 
^ he had said would go revy far to excuJpate thesr. 
'^ But he wished to take thb b«dl by the hcMrns^' 



A LETT EH 

TO WFLLIAW SMFFH, ESQ. Bf.R 



Sir, 

You are repi«sevled in the HCwsiMBipers as haiving^ 
watered, duria^ an NRfK^tant discussion in Far- 
SaiDenty into a eoniparison between cevtaia pa»> 
aa^es in the Qmnrterij Review, and tlie opinioafi 
w&clr wese held l^ the author of Wat Tyler, three- 
«id-twenty years- ago. It appears &rther, accord^ 
iiig to the tame authority, tha* the introdactioa 
«f 80 strange a critieisntt^ in so unfit a place, did 
ncpt arise from the debate, but was a premeditated 
tiling ; that yoa had prepared yourself for k by 
stowiiig^ the Quarterly Review in one pockety and 
Wat Tyler in the other ; and that you deliberately 
stood up for the purpose oi revillng^ an individual 
who was not present to vindicate himself, and in 
m place whieh affordied you protection. 

My name, indeed^, was not mentioned; but 
^at I was the person whom you intended,, was 
notorious to all who heard jfou. For the impro- 
priety of Introducing such tc^cs in such ah 
assembly, it i& ibrther stated, that you received a 
well-merited rebuke from Mr. Wynn, wha spoke 
4m that occasion as much from hm feelings towards 
4ine with whom he ha» lived uv ^^as»3v\ftrc^^^^ 
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friendship for nearly thirty years, as from a sense 
of the respect which is due to parliament. It is, 
however, proper that I should speak explicitly for 
myself This was not necessary in regard to 
Mr. Brougham, . .he only carried the quarrels as 
well as the practices of the Edinburgh Review 
into the House of Commons. But as calumny* 
Sir, has not been your vocation, it may be use« 
ful, even to yourself, if I comment upon your 
first attempt. 

First, as to tlie Quarterly Review. - You can 
have no other authority for ascribing any parti- 
cular paper in that journal to one person or to 
another, than common report : in following which 
you may happen to be as much mistaken as I was 
when upon the same grounds I supposed Mr. 
William Smith to be a man of candour, incapable 
of grossly and wantonly insulting an individual. . 

The Quarterly Review stands upon its own 
merits. It is not answerable for any thing more 
than it contains. What I may have said, or 
thought, in any part of my life, no more concerns 
that journal than it does you, or the House of 
Commons: and I am as little answerable fcNr 
the journal, as the journal for me. What I may 
have written in it is a question which you, Sir, 
have no right to ask, and which certainly I will 
not answer. As little right have you to take that 
for granted which you cannot possibly know. 
The question, as respects the Quarterly Review, 
is not who wrote the paper which happens to 
have excited Mr. William Smitli's displeasure, but 
whether the facts which are there stated are true, 
the quotations accurate, and the inferences just; 
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the reviewer, whoever he may be, may defy you 
jto disprove them. 

' Secondly, as to Wat Tyler. Now, Sir, though 
you are not acquainted with the full history of 
this notable production, yet you. could not have 
been ignorant that the author whom you attacked 
at such unfair advantage was the aggrieved, and 
not the offending person. You knew that this 
poem had been written very many years ago, in 
his early youth. You knew that a copy of it had 
been surreptitiously obtained, and made public by 
some skulking scoundrel, who had found book* 
sellers not more honourable than himself, to unr 
^ertake the publication. You knew that it was 
published without the writer's knowledge, for the 
avowed purpose of insulting him, and with the 
hope of injuring him if possible. You knew that 
the transaction bore upon its face every character 
of baseness and malignity. You knew that it 
must have been effected either by robbery, or by 
breach of trust. These things, Mr. William 
Smith, you knew ! And, knowing them as you 
jdid, I verily believe, that if it were possible to 
revoke what is irrevocable, you would at this 
jmoment be far more desirous of blotting from re* 
jnembrance the disgraceful speech which stands 
upon record in your name, than I should be of 
cancelling the boyish composition that gave oc-* 
casion to it. Wat Tyler is full of errors, . . but 
they are the errors of youth and ignorance ; they 
hewc no indication of an ungenerous spirit, or of 
a. malevolent heart. 

For the book itself, I deny that it is a seditious 
performance ; for it places in the mouths of ^.Vsi^ 
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persoonges who are introdaeed iiothiii^ move 
than a correct statement of their real priiici|ile9i 
Tliast it \» a mischievous piiblfcaftkm, I know ; the 
errors which it eoRtatnfi beings especially danger- 
ens at this thne. Therefore I came forward with- 
obA hesitation to avow % to ckum it as my own 
property, whieh had never been alienated, and 
to suppress it. And I am ciesirovR that my mo- 
Ifvcs in thus actifig shonld not be misunderstoodL 
The piece was written under the influence of 
opinions which I have long since outgrown, and 
repeatedly disekimed, but for which I have Bevet 
a^cted to feel either shame or eontrition ; they 
were ta'ken up conscientiously m eaarPy youth, 
they were acted upon in disregard of all world'l^f 
eonsideraticms, and they were left behtnd in th€ 
same straightforward course, as I advaneed' ia 
years. It wa^ written when republteanism was 
confi>ned to a very small' Diumber of the educated 
classes; when those who were known to entertain 
such opinions were exposed to personal danger 
irom the populace ; and when a spirit of Am^ 
jacobinisnv was predominant, which I cannot cha- 
racterize more truly than by saying, that k was 
as unjust and as intolerant, though not quite as 
ferocious, as the Jacobifrism of the present day. 
Had the poem been published during any quiet 
state of the public mind, the act of dishonesty in 
the publisher would have been the same; but 
I should have left it unnoticed, in full confidence 
that it would have been forgotten as ^edily as 
it deserved. But in these times, it was incum- 
bent upon me to come forward as I haYC done. 
it became me to disclaim whatever had been er- 
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vonHMn aad ntemptntte kt mj feraier ofanioBi^ 
«& ^lajildj and as fiuwlttssLy aa I once wamnkaatmA 
tiKOB. And this I did, net as one wkor fieM. 
kiiaaelf in any degpree disgraeed by tbe cxposwe 
efthe leruEle and miadirecled. fecfioigs of Msyoiii]!^ 
(fedin^ eight in themseiyes,. aod. wrongs m^y ki 
Iheir directim^) bn4 aa one whom no eoasiderar 
iioas kave eT«r detened firon doin^ wfaal be 
bdieved to be his duAy. 

When, theEcfbre^ Mr. WdJibas Smi^ iaibniicd 
the House i^ CommoiKi Hbe^ tlK^ aadMsc of Wal 
Tykr thinks no longer upon certain poiats aa Ym 
dui is hi& youth y he infiovnied that kgiaJative a»* 
aembly of nothing Baone than what th^ audnor haa 
shown during if^cy mentj yearsy im the eottrse of 
las writings ; • . tha4 while eveaijs hai^e faeea^ mujm- 
kig on u|koa the greai theatce of himia& afiaiir% 
Ida iojtelleet has not been statiooBary^ Bui what 
the member for Norwich asserts (as he is said io 
have asserted) that I im^mte eyil motives to men 
merely for holding now ^e same doetrines wJideh 
X myself formerly professed,, and when he charges 
me (as he is said to have charged me) with the 
malignity and baaene^ (^ a renegade, the aaaep- 
tion and the charge are v^false^ as the language 
in which they are conveyed is coarse and insultiBg^ 

Upon this subject I miust be heard farther. 
The Edinburgh Review has spoken somewhere of 
thoee vindictire and jealous writings in which 
Mr. Sottthey has brought forward hia claims to 
the approbation of the pulilic. This is one of 
those passages for which the Editor of that review 
has merited an abatem^ait ia heraldry ; . . no suck 
waitings ever hBm% been written ;.. . and indeed bff 
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other like assertions of equal veracity, the gen-^ 
tleman has richly entitled himself to bear a gore 
sinister tenne in his escutcheon. Few authors 
have obtruded themselves upon the public in their 
individual character less than I have done. My 
books have been sent into the world with no other 
introduction than an explanatory preface as brief 
as possible, arrogating nothing, vindicating nor- 
thing ; and then they have been left to their fate« 
None of the innumerable attacks which have been 
made upon them has ever called forth on my part a 
single word of reply, triumphantly as I might have 
exposed my assailants, not only for their ignorance 
and inconsistency, but frequently for that moral 
turpitude which is implied in wilful and deliberate 
mis-staten>ent. The unprovoked insults which 
have been levelled at me both in prose and rhyme 
never induced me to retaliate; it will not be sup-« 
posed that the ability for satire was wanting, but 
happily, I had long since subdued the disposi^ 
don. I knew that men might be appreciated 
from the character of their enemies as well as of 
their friends, and I accepted the hatred of sciolists, 
coxcombs, and profligates, as one sure proof 
that I was deserving well of the wise and of the 
good. 

It will not therefore be imputed to any habit of 
egotism, or any vain desire of interesting the 
public in my individual concerns, if I now come 
forward from that privacy in which both from 
judgement and disposition it would have been my 
choice to have remained. While among the 
mountains of Cumberland I* have been employed 
upon the mines of Brazil, the war in the Penin^ 
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sula, and such other varieties of pursuit as serve 
to keep the intellect in health by alternately exer- 
cising and refreshing it, my name has served ia 
JLcHidon for the very shuttle-cock of discussion. 
My celebrity has for a time eclipsed that of Mr. 
Hunt the Orator, and may perhaps have impeded 
the rising reputation of Toby, the Sapient Pig. I 
have reigned in the newspapers as paramount as 
Joanna Southcott during the last month of hex 
tympany. Nay, columns have been devoted to 
Mr. Southey and Wat Tyler which would other* 
wise have been employed in bewailing the forlorn 
condition of the Emperor Napoleon, and reproba- 
ting the inhumanity of the British Cabinet for 
having designedly exposed him, like Bishop 
Hatto, to be devoured by the rats. 

That I should ever be honoured by such a 
delicate investigation of my political opinions was 
what I never could have anticipated, even in the 
wildest dreams of unfledged vanity. Honour, 
however, has been thrust upon me as upon 
Malvolio. The verses of a boy, of which he 
thought no more than of his school-exercises, and 
which, had they been published when they were 
written, would have passed without notice to the 
family vault, have not only been perused by the 
Lord Chancellor, in his judicial office, but have 
been twice produced in parliament for the edificar 
tion of the legislature. The appetite for slander 
must be sharp-set, when it can prey upon such 
small gear I As, however, the opinions of Mr. 
3outhey have not been thought unworthy to ocr 
cupy so considerable a share of attention, he need 
not apprehend the censure of the judicious if he 
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tatos part m the discosston Irimself iso far «s 
bnefly to infonn <^ world "what they wally have 
been, tind fdiat tiiey are. 

In ray youtli, wiien my stock of knowledge 
Oonststed of snc^ an acqnuntanoe wkh Oredc and 
ftoman bratory as is acquired ia the oonrse of a 
regular scfaofaistic education, when my keart was 
full of poetry and romance, and I^acaai and Aken- 
tBide were at my tongue's end, I fell i»to the 
flitted opinkms which the French rrvolntion 
was then scaittering throughoult Europe; and 
felk)wing those opinions with ardovar whevever 
they led, I soon perceived that ineqitaKties of rank 
were a light evil compared to the inequalities oi 
pvoperty, find those more fearful distinctions Whiek 
the want of moral and inteUectual cnlture occa- 
sions between man and man. At tlnit time, and 
with those opinions, or rather £ee&xgs (for their 
TOot wass in the heait and not in the imderstand^ 
tng), I wrote * Wat Tyler,' as one who was im^ 
patient of * all the oppressions that are done under 
* the sun.* The subject was injudiciously chosen, 
and it was treated as might be expected by a 
youth of twenty, in such tunes, who regarded cmly 
«ifie side of the <}uestion. There is no other mis- 
vepvesentation. The sentiments of the historical 
etiaracters are correctly stated. Were £ now to 
dnunatise the same story tiiern would be much to 
add, hut little to aher. I should not express those 
«entiments less i^rongly, but I should oppose to 
4)hem more enlarged views of the naitore of maa 
and the progvess of 'society. I should seat £9Ertli 
"wkh eqiial force the oppressions of the fendai 
«ystera, the excesses of the insurgente, and the 
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treachery of the government, and hold up the 
errors and crimes which were then oommitted, a» 
^ warning for this and for future ages. I should 
write as a. man, not as a stripling ; with the Bame 
heart, and the same desires, hut with a. r^ened 
mulerstandiiig and competent stores of know- 
ledge. 

It Is a fair and legitimate inference, that na 
person would have selected Uiis subject, and treated 
it in such a maimer at such a time, unless he had 
in a certain degree partaken of the sentimeats 
which are ex,pressed in it: in what degree he 
partook them is a question which it requires more 
temper as well as more discretion to resolve tha^ 
you. Sir, have givoi any proof of possessing. 
This can only be ascertained by .comparing the 
piece with other works of the same author, written 
about the same time, or shortly afterwards, and 
under the influexice of the same political opinions j 
by such a comparison it might be discerned what 
arose from his own feelings, and what from the 
nature of dramatic oomposition. But to select 
passages from a dramatic poem, mid ascribe the 
whole forc^ of the sentiments to the writer as if he 
^mself held them, without the slightest qualifica* 
tion, is a mode of criticism manifestly absurd and 
unjust. Whether it proceeded in this instance 
from excess of malice, or deficiency of judgement^ 
is a point which they who are best acquainted 
with Mr. William Smith may he able to deter- 
mine. 

It so happens that 6u.fficient specimens of 
Mr. Southey's way of thinking in his youth ar^ 
|i»efi3re the world, without breaking open escritoioe^ 
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6r stealing any more of his juvenile papers which 
he may have neglected to burn. The poem to 
which, with all its faults, he is indebted for his* 
first favourable notice from the public, may pos-' 
sibly have been honoured with a place in Mr. 
William Smith's library, as it received the appro-' 
bation of all the dissenting journals of the day. It 
is possible that their recommendation may have 
induced him to favour ' Joan of Arc ' with a pe- 
rusal, and not improbably in a mood which would 
disregard Its manifold demerits in style and struc* 
ture, for the sake of its liberal opinions. Perhaps, 
too, he may have condescended to notice the 
minor poems of the same author, sanctioned as 
some of these also were, at their first appearance^ 
by the same critical authorities. In these pro- 
ductions he may have seen expressed an en- 
thusiastic love of liberty, . .a detestation of tyranny, 
wherever it exists, and in whatever form,, .an ar- 
dent abhorrence of all wicked ambition,, .and a 
sympathy not less ardent with those who were 
engag:ed in war for the defence of their country, 
and in a righteous cause,, .feelings just, as well 
as generous in themselves. He might have per- 
ceived also frequent indications, that in the opinion 
of the youthful writer a far happier system of so- 
ciety was possible than' any under which mankind 
are at present existing, or ever have existed since 
the patriarchal ages, . . and no equivocal aspirations 
afler such a state. In all this he might have seen 
something that was erroneous, and more that was 
visionary ; but nothing that savoured of intem- 
perance or violence. I insist, therefore, that in- 
asmuch as ' Wat Tyler' may differ in character 
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from these works, the diflerence arises necessarily 
from the nature of dramatic composition. I main- 
tain that this is the inference which must be drawn 
by every honest and judicious mind, and I affirm 
that such an inference would be strictly con- 
formable to the fact 

Do not, however. Sir, suppose that I shall seek 
to shrink from a full avowal of what my opinions 
have been: neither before God or man am I 
ashamed of them ! I have as little cause for 
humiliation in recalling them, as Gibbon had, 
when be related how he had knelt at the feet of a 
confessor ; for while I imbibed the republican 
opinions of the day, I escaped the atheism and 
the leprous immorality which generally accom- 
panied them. I cannot therefore join with Beattie 
in blessing 

tli« bonr when T escaped the wrangliog crew. 

From Pyrrho's maze, and Epicuras' sty, 

for I was never lost in the one nor defiled in the 
other. My progress was of a different kind. From 
building castles in the air to framing common- 
wealths, was an easy transition; the next step 
was to realize the vision, and in the hope of ac- 
complishing this I forsook the course of life for 
lirhich I had been designed, and the prospects of 
fkdvancemeut which I may say without presump- 
tion were within my reach. My purpose was to 
retire with a few friends into the wilds of America, 
|md there lay the foundations of a community, 
upon what we believed to be the political system 
of Christianity. It matters not in what manner 
the vision was dissolved. I am not now writing 
my own memoirs, and it is sufficient simj>ly to state 

VOL. II. ^ 
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iiie fact We were cosneeted with no ck^ bo 
societies, no party. The course wliich we would 
hafve pursued might haioe proved destructire to 
ouvselves, but, as it rdatted to all other persons, 
never did the aberrations- of youth take a now 
innocent direction. 

I know. Sir, that you were not ignorant of ^is 
circumstanee ; the project, while it was in view; 
was much talked of among that sect of Christians 
to which you bekxig, and some of your iineRds 
afre well aequaiafed with the events of ni<y life. 
What, then, I may ask, did you learn cooeernitiig 
me from this late surreptitious publication? Nay^ 
Sir, the personal knowledge which' you possessed 
was not needful for a full understandiwg of tk« 
political opinions whkh I entertained in youth* 
They are expressed in poems which have been 
frequently reprinted, and are continually on sale ; 
no alterations have ever been made for the purpose 
of withdrawing, concealing, or extenuating them*. 
I have merely afiSxed to every piece the date of 
the year in which it was written, . . and the pro- 
gress of years is sufficient to explain the change. 

You, Mr. WilMam Smith, may possibly be ac*. 
quainted with other persons who were republicans 
in the first years of the French revolution, and 
who have long since ceased to be so, with as little 
impeachment of their integrity as of their judge- 
ment ; yet you bring it as a heinous charge against 
me, that having entertained enthusiastic notions m 
my youth, three-and-twenty years- should have pro- 
duced a change in the opinions of one whose life 
has been devoted to the acquirement of knowledge. 
You are pleased in your candour to admit, that i 
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n^fa* kttve been- i^cere w1m» I was erroneovis ; rad 
yeu» who are a profeasov of modem liberality, are not 
pleased t» admit thai the course of time and events 
may have corrected me in what was wrong, and 
confirmed me in what was right. True it is that 
the events of the last five-and-twetity years have 
been lost upon yon; peiHhaps you judge rae by 
yowrself ; and yo« may think that this is a fair 
criterion ;. .but I m«st protest against being mea^ 
Bored by any such standard. Between you and 
nne. Sir, there can be no sympathy, eve» though 
we should sometimes happen to think aHke. We 
9gee as unlike in all things, as men of the same 
iimey country, and rank in society, can be imagined 
to be ; and the di^rence is in our mind and 
mould as we came from the potter's hand. 

And what, Sir, is the change in the opinions 
of Mr. Southey, which has drawn upon him the 
ponderous displeasure of Mr. William Smith 9 
This was a point upon which it behoved you to be 
especially well infbrmed before you applied lo him 
the false and insolent appellation which you are 
said to have used, and which £ am authorized in 
believing that you have used. He has ceased to 
believe that old monarchical countries are capable 
of republican forms of government. He has 
ceased to think that he understood the principles 
of government, and the nature of man and so^ 
ciety, before he was one-and-twenty years of age. 
He has ceased to suppose, that men who neither 
cultivate their intellectual nor their moral facultie9» 
can understand them at any age. He has ceased 
to wish for revoluticms even in countries where 
great alteration is to be desked, because he ha& 
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seen that the end of anarchy is military despotism* 
But he has not ceased to love liberty with all bis 
heart and with all his soul and with all his 
strength; he has not ceased to detest tyranny 
wherever it exists, and in whatever form. He has 
not ceased to abhor the wickedness of ambition, 
and to sympathize with those who were engaged 
in the defence of their country and in a righteous 
cause ; . . if indeed he had, he might have beea 
sure of the approbation, not only of Mr. William 
Smith, and of those persons who were during the 
war the sober opponents of their country's cause^ 
but of the whole crew of Ultra Whigs and Anar- 
chists, from Messrs. Brougham and Clodius, down 
jto Cobbett, Cethegus, and Ca 

Many were the Englishmen who wished wel} 
to the French at the commencement of their Re- 
volution ; but if any of those Englishmen have 
attached the same interest to the cause of France 
through all the changes of the Revolution,, .if they 
have hoped that Buonaparte might succeed in the 
usurpation of Portugal and Spain, and the subr 
jugation of the Continent,, .the change is in them, 
in their feelings and their principles, not in me and 
in mine. At no time of my life have I held any 
opinions like those of the Buonapartists and revor 
lutionists of the present day ;• .never could I have 
held any communion with such men in thought, 
.word, or deed, ..my nature, God be thanked! 
would always have kept me from them instincr 
tively, as it would from toad or asp. Look through 
the whole writings of my youth, including if you 
please * Wat Tyler ;' there can be no danger that 
its errors should infect a gentleman who has 
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c^alled upon the attorney-general to prosecute the 
author, . . and he would not be the worse were he 
to catch from it a little of the youthful generosity 
which it breathes. I ask you, Sir, in which of 
thos6 writings I have appealed to the base or th^ 
inalignant feelings of mankind,, .and I ask you 
whether the present race of revolutionary writers 
appeal to any other? What man's private cha- 
racter did I stab? Whom did I libel? Whoni 
Hid I slander? Whoin did 1 traduce? These 
miscreants live by calumny and sedition ; they are 
libellers and liars by trade. 

The one object to which I have ever been de- 
sirous of contributing according to my power, is 
tlie removal of those obstacles by which the im- 
jprovement of mankind is impeded ; and to this 
the whole tenour of my writings, whether in prose 
Or verse, bears witness. This has been the pole- 
star of my course ; the needle has shifted accord- 
ing to the movements of the state- vessel wherein 
1 am embarked, but the direction to which it 
points has always been the same. I did not fall 
into the error of those who, having been the friends 
of France when they imagined that the cause of li- 
berty was implicated in her success, transferred 
their attachment from the republic to the military 
tyranny in which it ended, and regarded with com- 
placency the progress of oppression because Franc6 
was the oppressor. * They had turned their faces 

* toward the east in the morning to worship the 

* rising sun, and in the evening they were looking 

* eastward still, obstinately affirming that still th6 

* sun was there*.' I, on the contrary, altered my 

* - • I quote my own words, wTvUet^ml^^^. 
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potiUon as the world went round. Forflo d^^^ 
Mr. Williafli Smith is said to have msulted me 
with the appellation of renegade ; and if it be 
Indeed true that the foul aspersion passed his lips^ 
I brand him for it on the forehead with the name 
of Slanderer ! Salve the mark as you will, Sk, 
it is ineffaceable ! You must bear it with you to 
yoar grave, and the remembrance of it will outlasi 
your epitaph. 

And now. Sir, learn what are the opinions d 
the man to whom you have offered this public and 
notorious wrong, . . opinions not derived from any 
contagion of the times, nor entertained with the 
unreflecting eagerness of youdi, nor adopted in 
connection with any party in the state ; but ga- 
thered patiently, during many years of leisure and 
letirement, from books, observation, meditation , 
and intercourse with living minds who wiH be the 
light of other ages. 

Greater changes in the conditicm of this country 
have been wrought during the last half century 
than an equal course of years had ever before 
produced. Without entering into the proofs of thin 
proposition, suffice it to indicate, as among the 
most efficient causes, the steam and the spinning 
engines, the mail-coach, and the free publication of 
the debates in parliament : hence have followed ia 
natural and necessary consequence, increased ac« 
tivity, enterprize, wealth, and power ; but on the 
other hand, greediness of gain, looseness of prin-^ 
ciple, half-knowledge (more perilons than igna*> 
rafioe), vice, poverty, wretchedness, disaffisction; 
and political inseourity. The changes which have 
taken place tender other changes Inevitable ; for- 
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WBrd we roust go; fbr it is not possible io vetraee 
0iir steps ; the iiaiKl •of tdie pditical horologe cannot 
go hack, like the shadow upon Hezeldah's dial ; • • 
when the hoar comes, it must strike. 

Slaveiy has long ceased to be tf^rable hi 
Eiaiope: the remains tif feudal op^esdon are 
disapf»earing even in those countries whidi have 
iBiproved the least: nor can it be much longer 
endured tiiat the extremes of ignorance, wretch- 
edness, and brntahty, iBhonld exist in the very 
centre of -civiliaed society. There can be no safety 
with a populace half Luddite, half Liazzaronu 
Let us not deceive ourselves. We are for from 
felt state in which anything fesembhag equf^ty 
would be possible ; but we are arrived at the^ 
sttate in which the extresneB txf inequality are be- 
come ixrtolerable. They aa>e too dangerous, as weU 
as too monstrous, to be bsame much longer. Plans 
which would have led to the utmost horrors df 
insuTsecttion, have been prevented by the govern- 
ment, and by the enactment of strong but n^ 
eessary laws. Let it not, however, be supposed 
that the disease is healed, because the uloer may 
skin over. The (remedies by which the body po« 
Mitic can be restored to healthy must be slow ia 
their operation. The concfition of the populace, 
physical, moral, and intellectoal, mnst be improved^ 
or a Jacquerie, a Bellum Servile, sooner or later 
will be the result. It is the people at this time 
who stand in need of Feformation, not the govern- 
ment. 

The government must better the c(mdition of 
t^e populace; and the first thing necessary is to 
prevent it from being worsened. It must w^ 
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longer suffer itself to be menaced, its chief ma^ 
gistrate insulted, and its most sacred institutions 
vilified with impunity. It must curb the seditious 
press, and keep it curbed. For this purpose, if 
the laws are not at present effectual, they should 
be made so ; nor will they then avail unless they 
are vigilantly executed. I say this, well knowing 
to what obloquy it will expose me, and how 
grossly and impudently my meaning will be mis- 
represented : but I say it, because if the liceh-* 
tiousness of the press be not curbed, its abuse will 
most assuredly one day occasion the loss of its 
freedom. 

This is the first and most indispensable measure ; 
for without this all others will be fruitless. Next 
in urgency is the immediate relief of the poor. I 
differ, toto coelo^ from Mr. Owen, of Lanark, ia 
one main point. To build upon any other foun- 
dation than religion is building upon sand. But 
I admire his practical benevolence ; . . I love his 
enthusiasm, . . and I go far with him in his earthly 
views. What he has actually done entitles him 
to the greatest attention and, respect. I sincerely 
wish that his plan for the extirpation of pauperism 
should be fairly tried. To employ the poor in 
manufactures is only shifting the evil, and throw- 
ing others out of employ by bringing more labour, 
and more produce of labour, into a market which 
is already overstocked. 

Wise and extensive plans of foreign coloniza- 
tion contribute essentially to keep a state like 
England in health ; but we must not overlook the 
greater facility of Colonizing at home; Would it 
not be desirable that tracks of waste land should 
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be purchased with public money, to be held ad 
national domains, and colonized with our dis« 
banded soldiers and sailors, and people who are 
in want of employment, dividing them into estates 
of different sizes according to the capability of the 
speculators, and allotting to every cottage that 
should be erected there a certain proportion of 
ground ? Thus should we make immediate pro- 
vision for those brave men whose services are nd 
longer required for the defence of their country : • • 
thus should we administer immediate relief to th^ 
poor, lighten the poor-rates, give occupation to 
various branches of manufacture, and provide a 
permanent source of revenue, accruing from the 
increased prosperity of the country. There never 
, was a time when every rood of ground maintained 
its man ; but surely it is allowable -to hope that 
whole districts will not always be suffered to lie 
waste while multitudes are in want of employment 
and of bread. 

A duty scarcely less urgent than that of dimi-» 
nishing the burthen of the poor-rates, is that of 
providing for the education of the lower classes. 
Government must no longer, in neglect of its 
first and paramount duty, allow them to grow up 
iif worse than heathen ignorance. They must be 
trained in the way they should go : they must b^ 
taught to * fear God and keep his command* 
* ments, for this is the whole duty of man.' 
Mere reading and writing will not do this : they 
must be instructed according to the established 
religion ; they must be fed with the milk of sound 
doctrine: for states are secure in proportion as 



tlie Jgnei, !bo4y «f ike pecqpk arc attMsbed to tte 
iBsiitiilieiifl -of tdieir country. A UMnral and rdi* 
^118 eduoHliou will induce habits of industry ; 
the peofde will "kmom tiieir duty, and find their 
nbeFest and their happiness in ibllowio^ it. Oive 
tts the gseat bonn of paMxrfaial education, so con- 
nected with the Chnreh as to form part <if the 
CiStabltsfameBt, and we i^haU Und it a bulwaric 
to the state as well as to the chup^. Let thn 
be done, let saving .banks be ^nerally intredueed^ 
let new channels for industry be opened •(as soon 
as the necessities of the state will permit) by a 
Mbesal expenditure in public works, by coloniEing^ 
onr waste lands at home and regulariy sending c^ 
•w swarms abroad, and the stren^h, weakh» 
and sBcaurity of the nation will he in proportion to 
Hs nnoKbers. 

Never, indeed, was there a more sensdess cry 
than that which is at this time raised for retrendi- 
ment in the public expenditure as a means of 
aUeviating the present distress. That distress 
arises from a great and sudden diminution of eua' 
ployment, occasioned by many coinciding causes, 
the chief of which is that the war-«xpenditure of 
fiom forty to fifly millions yearly has ceased. 
Men are out of employ : . . the evil is that too 
little is spent, . . and as a remedy, we a:pe ex« 
bested to spend less! Every whore there are 
mouths crying out for food because the hands 
want work ; and at this time, and for this reason, 
the state-quack nequires further reduction ! Be« 
cause so many hands are unemployed, he calls 
upoa government to throw more np<M!i the public 
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1^ recUiciBf its eslablidbsskente Mid suspendii^ il» 
'works! O lepidum cmpui! And k is l^ suck 
heads as this that we ure to he refomied ! 

' Statesmen,' says Mr. Bucke, ' before tbey 

* value themselves on the relief given to the 
f people by the destruction (or diminutioii) of their 
' revenue, ought first to have •carefully atte&ded to 
^ the solution of this proUem ; . . whether it be 
S more advantageous to the people to paycon^der* 
i ably, and to gain in proportion ; or to gaia Ikttle 
^ or nothing, and to be disburthened of nil contri- 

* butioB.' And in another {^ce this .great states- 
man says, * the prosperity «nd improvement c^ 

* nations has generally increased Wiith the increase 
^ of their revenues ; and they will both continue 
*i to grow and flourish, as long as the balsnoe 
^ between what is lefl to strengthen the efforts of 
' individuals, and what is collected for the com* 
^ mon efforts of the state, bear to each other a due 

* reciprocal proportion, and are kept in a close 

* correspondence and communication.' Thlg 
opinion is strikingly corroborated by the unex* 
ampled prosperity whidi the country enjoyed 
during the war, . . a war of unexampled expen-! 
diture: and the stupendous works of antiquity:, 
ihe ruins of which at this day so mournfully attest 
the opulence and splendour of states which have 
long since ceased to exist, were in no sligfai 
d^ree the causes of that prosperity of which they 
are the proofs. Inst^Ld th^reforeof this senselese 
cry for retrenehment, which is like prescribung 
dc^tion for a patient whose oompkunts proceed 
from inanition, a liberal expn^diture should be 
advised in works ^ public utility and magnif 
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cence. For if experience has shown us that 
increased expenditure during war, and a propor- 
tionately increasing prosperity have been nataraUy 
eonnected as cause and consequence ; it is neither 
rash nor illogical to infer, that a Uberal expendir 
ture in peace upon national works would product 
the same beneficial effect, without any of the ac« 
eoropanying evil. Money thus expended will fkyw 
like chyle into the veins of the state, and nourisU 
and invigorate it. Build, therefore, our monu* 
ments for Trafalgar and Waterloo, and let nd 
paltry considerations prevent them from being 
made worthy of the occasion, and of the country; . J 
of the men who have fought, conquered and died 
for us; . .of Nelson, of Wellington, and of Great 
Britain. Liet them be such as may correspond in 
splendour with the actions to which they ar^ 
consecrated, and vie, if possible, in duration; 
with the memory of those immortal events. They 
are for after-ages; the more magnificent they 
may be, the better will they manifest the natiiomd 
sense of great public services, and the more vrill 
they excite and foster that feeling in which great 
actions have their root In proportion to their 
magnificence, also, will be the present benefit, as 
well as the future good ; for they are not like the 
Egyptian pyramids, to be raised by bondsmen 
under rigorous taskmasters : the wealth which ia 
taken from the people returns to them again, like 
vapours which are drawn imperceptibly from the 
earth, but distributed to it in refreshing dews and 
fertilizing showers* What bounds could imagi-» 
nation set to the welfare and glory of this island^ 
if a tenth part, or even a twentieth of what the 
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war expenditure has been, were annually applied 
in improving and creating harbours, in bringing 
our roads to the best possible state, in colonizing 
upon our waste lands, in reclaiming fens and 
conquering tracts from the sea, in encouraging 
the liberal arts, in erecting churches, in building 
and endowing schools and colleges, and making 
war upon physical and moral evil with the whole 
artillery of wisdom and righteousness, with all 
the resources of science, and all the ardour of 
^enlightened and enlarged benevolence ? 

It is likewise incumbent upon government to 
take heed lest in its solicitude for raising the 
necessary revenue, there should be too little rer 
gard for the means by which it is raised. It 
should beware of imposing such duties as create 
a strong tefiaptation to evade them. It should 
be careful that all its measures tend, as much as 
possible, to the improvement of the people, and 
especially careful that nothing be done which can 
tend in any way to corrupt them. It should 
reform its prisons; and apply some remedy to 
the worst grievance which exists, . . the enormous 
expenses, the chicanery, and the ruinous delays 
of the law. 

Machiavelli says, that legislators oug^ht tq 
suppose all men to be naturally bad ; . . in no 
point has that sagacious statesman been more 
erroneous. Fitter it is, that governments should 
think well of mankind.; for the better they think of 
them, the better they will find them, and the bet* 
ter they will make them. Government must 
Inform the populace, the people must reform 
themselves* This is the true reform, andcoip 
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psred with ^s all else » ftoeci^ nemci, niMi^ 

Such, Sir, are m paart the ¥iews of the umiii 
whom you have traduced. Had you perased his 
writ ill gS) you could not have mistaken ^m-;: 
Mid I am willing to believe that if you had done 
this, and formed an opinion for yourself, insteail 
(yf retailing that of wretches who^ are at once the 
panders of malice and the pioneers of rebelfioD,- 
you would neither harve been so far forgetful 6i 
your parliamentary character, nor of the decencies 
between man and man^ as so wantonly, so un- 
justly, and in such a place, to have attacked one 
who had grveu you no provocation. 

Did you imagine that I should sit down quietly 
mder the wrong, and treat your attack with the 
same silent contempt as I have done all the abuse 
and calumny with whicln from one party or the 
other, Antijacobins or Jacobins, I have been as* 
sailed in daily, weekly, monthly, and quarteiiy 
publications, since the year 1796, when I first 
became known to the public ? The place where 
you made the attack, and the manner of the attack, 
prevent this. 

How far the writings of Mr. Southey may be 
found to deserve a favourable acceptance from 
afler ages, time will decide ; but a name, whieb, 
whether worthily or not, has been conspicuous 
hi the literary history of its age, will certainly not 
perish. Some account of his life will always be 
prefixed to his works, and transferred to literary 
histories, and to the biographical dictionaries, 
not only of this, but of other countries. There it 
will be related, that he lived in the bosom of hia 
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family, in absolute retirement ; that in all his writ- 
ings there breathed the same abhorrence ofoppres* 
sion and immorality, the same spirit of devotion, 
and the same ardent wishes for the melioration of 
mankind : and that the only charge which malice 
could bring against him was, that as he grew 
older, his opinions altered concerning the means 
by which that melioration was to be effected, and 
that as he learnt to understand the institutions of 
his country, he learnt to appreciate them rightly, 
to love, and to revere, and to defend them. It 
will be said of him, that in an age of personality, 
he abstained from satire ; and that during the 
course of his literary life, often as he was assailed, 
the only occasion on which he ever condescended 
to reply, was, when a certain Mr. William Smith 
insulted him in Parliament with the appellation of 
renegade. On that occasion, it will be said, that 
he vindicated himself, as it became him to do, 
and treated his calumniator with just and memo- 
rable severity. Whether it shall be added, that 
Mr. William Smith redeemed his own character, 
by coming forward with honest manliness and 
acknowledging that he had spoken rashly and 
unjustly, concerns himself, but is not of the 
slightest importance to me. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
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ESSAY VIII. 

ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF POPU- 
LAR DISAFFECTION. 



That was an unhappy state of society in which 
every citizen was so closely interested in public 
afiairs, that it was declared criminal by the laws 
for any one to be neutral in times of public com- 
motion. The poets and philosophers, as well as 
the divines, have ever reckoned an exemption from 
cares of this kind among the first blessings to be 
desired by those who would live well and wisely ; 
and truly it is no light evil to men who would fain 
live for posterity and for themselves in the worthiest 
sense, when these cares break in upon them, to 
interrupt their labours, and disturb the tranquillity 
of their meditations. The course of ordinary poli- 
tics is to them like the course of the seasons, to be 
regarded with no greater anxiety, in sure belief 
that the same Providence which disposes the sea- 
sons will dispose the events of the world also in 
such manner that they shall work together for 
good. Such things require only that calm and 
pleasureable attention which is necessary for ob- 
"laining a competent knowledge of current history; 
and the violence with which party-matters are a^- 
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tated, and the occasional gusts of popular passion 
are to them like the wind, which bloweth as it 
listeth. But when questions are at stake in which 
the great interests of mankind, or the safety, honour, 
and welfare of their own country are nearly con- 
cerned, it is no longer fitting that they should look 
on as indifferent observers. By the fundamental 
laws of England every man is bound to bear arms 
against an invading enemy ; and when worse dan- 
gers than invasion are designed and threatened, 
it becomes the duty of all those who have any 
means of obtaining public attention, to stand for- 
ward, and by resisting the danger endeavour, as 
far as in them lies, to avert it. 

It is unnecessary in this place to adduce proofs 
that such designs are actually existing : we have 
too much respect for the judicious part of our read- 
ers to employ their time upon this topic, and too 
little hope of the factious, to mispend our own in 
attempting to produce any effect upon schirrous 
hearts and distempered intellects. There is an 
admirable print among George Wither' s Emblems, 
having for its motto, Ccecus nilluce juvatur : it 
represents an owl standing, in broad sunshine, 
with spectacles on his beak, a lighted candle on 
each side, and a blazing torch in each claw ; and 
the more light there is, the less is the owl able to 
see. No happier emblem could be conceived for 
a thorough-paced oppositionist of the present 
day, . . 

* For what are lights to those who blinded be, 

* Or who so blind as they that will not see ?' 

Some of this class deny the existence of any com- 
bination for overthrowing the government, of any 
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treasonable practices, or any seditious spirit ; and 
they deny it in good faith : for they have so long 
been accustomed to the use of inflammatory Ian- 
guage, to argue in favour of the enemies of their 
country, and to wish for the success of those ene- 
mies, in pure obstinacy of party-feeling, that they 
are perhaps incapable of understanding the object 
which their own conduct has constantly tended to 
promote : in this respect they resemble the tanner, 
who lives in the effluvia of histanpits, till he ceases 
to be sensible of the stink. There are others who, 
being a little more accessible to conviction^ admit 
that a conspiracy has been formed, but affect to 
despise it because the persons who are implicated 
are of low condition ; as if in these days rank and 
fortune were necessary qualifications for a conspi- 
rator ! But let it be remembered, that of all the 
shocking diseases to which the human frame is 
liable, the most shocking and the most loathsome 
is that in which it is devoured by the vermin which 
its own diseased humours have generated : and to 
despise the present appearances in the body politic 
for this cause, would be as absurd as to disregard 
the first symptoms of that frightful malady by which 
Sylla was consumed. The error of these persons 
proceeds from inattention to the great and momen- 
tous change which the public press has produced 
in the very constitution of society. Formerly the 
people were nothing in the scale ; we are now 
hurrying on towards the time when they will be 
every thing ! Like the continental physicians^ 
Such statesmen would pursue the expectant system; 
and trust to the vis medicatrix,, .forgetful that 
there is a vU necatrix also. Where the daii2<i.\: ve^ 
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imminent, strong remedies must be applied ; if thej 
bones are tainted, they must be searched till the| 
joints are loosened ; how else should the poison^ 
be expelled ? 

The Lord Mayor, with his usual discretion, has' 
assured the public that no plot or conspiracy has 
existed against the government, and that the Re- 
port of the Secret Committee is, to his own know- 
ledge, incorrect : for it states that an attack had 
been made upon the magistrates, and this was not 
the fact ; the people had not attacked either him- 
self or any other magistrate, . . he had only been 
fired at by some wanton and drunken individuaL 
Common sense will allow of such a distinction as 
little as common law. The story is well known 
of a duellist who proposed to mark out his own 
lean dimensions upon the waistcoat of a corpulent 
antagonist, saying that if he did not hit him be- 
tween the lines it should go for nothing : the Liord 
|ilayor*s reasoning has all the absurdity of this 
proposal without the wit. Does he believe that 
the shot was fired because the individual was 
wanton and drunk, or because that individual was 
engaged in an actual and fore-planned insurrec- 
tion, having in all likelihood made himself drunk 
for the work ? For what purpose does he ima- 
gine, had the rioter provided himself with firearms, 
either before the insurrection, or in the plunder of 
the gun-smiths' shops ? . . It was no attack because 
the man was drunk ! By the same reasoning, no 
attack was made upon Mr. Piatt; and it has 
indeed more than once been remarked in extenua- 
tion of that atrocious act, that the assassin was 
bitoxicated : . . he was so ; and what was the remarli 
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of one of his associates upon that point ?. .that 
^ the drunken do^ had spoiled all ! ' . • because in 
bis drunkenness he had precipitated the execution 
of a plot which was soberly laid. His lordship 
also tells us that he is a member of the Union 
Club, and vouches for the loyalty of that associa- 
^on. It would be well if he called to mind thai 
Petion, who, like himself, was a popular mayory 
was^ like him, also a member of a club of reformers, 
which club would have brought him to the guil- 
lotine, if he had not esaped that fate by perishing 
of hunger in the open fields ! The Lord Mayor 
Is a most active magistrate ; no man pursues a 
thief with more alacrity, or collars one with greater 
spirit ; in the language of the Fancy, he is game^ 
Nor is this his only merit ; he goes through his 
business with decision and dispatch. But when 
be meddles with state-affairs, he reminds us of 
the old adage, Non ex quovis ligno Mercurius : it 
can never be carved into the bust of a statesman^ 
though it may do very well for the sign of the 
patriot or the Lord Mayor 

Men engaged in parties, says Bishop Burnet* 
are not easily put out of countenance. The Lord 
Mayor denies that he was attacked, though he was 
shot at ; and he would persuade the public that 
there are no symptoms of a revolutionary spirit 
in the deluded multitude, though Sir James 
3haw, in his presence, seized a fellow bearing 
a tricolour flag in the Royal Exchange! The 
Livery of London, in perfect conformity with 
the opinion oi this magistrate, resolved to 
petition Parliament not to pass any laws restrict- 
ing the rights of the subject, * without allowing 
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* the people to ascertain the truth of the alleged 

* grounds upon which such measures had been pro- 
' posed.' Such a resolution could hardly have 
been expected from the mayor, aldermen, and 
livery of Gotham ! Information which it is not 
prudent to lay before Parliament otherwise than 
through Secret Committees, because, if it were 
prematurely made public, the guilty would have 
warning to elude the pursuit of justice, and the 
persons who had given evidence for detecting 
them might probably be murdered, the Common 
Hall would 'submit to the people, that they may 
ascertain its truth ! They petition Parliament to 
let the question be tried and decided by the whole 
people, instead of putting it in train to be brought 
before a jury ! They take no notice of the great 
retrenchments which have been made; on the 
contrary, they imply that no such measures have 
been taken, as far as it can be implied by words 
without uttering a direct falsehood ; and they 
avow the opinion that there is ' a settled design in 

* the present ministers of the crown to trample 

* upon the liberties of the people, and to establish 

* a despotic government' Mr. Favell, in propo-^ 
sing these resolutions, so remarkable for their 
moderation, their wisdom, and their truth, trusted 
that the Livery would be willing to die in the 
last ditch in defence of their rights ! Brave Mr. 
Favell ! . . did he mean Hounds-Ditch, or Shore 
Ditch? And Mr. Hunt the Orator, pathetically^ 
yet heroically observed, that if the Habeas Corpus 
were suspended, ministers would have a right t6 
drag him to a dungeon and imprison him until 
the act expired. They might torture his flesh, he 
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said,, .they might impair his constitution, . .but he 
gloried in the idea that they could not destroy a 
noble mind! Heroic Mr. Orator Hunt! But 
these magnanimous patriots may calm themselves. 
The worthy members of the Livery are in no 
danger of dying in a ditch, provided tliey do not 
walk too near one on their way home from a Re*' 
form dinner; and Mr. Hunt will not have his 
flesh punished if he appoint no more pugilistic 
meetings, or keep them no better than he did his 
appointment with mine host of the British Coffee 
House. 

* When God only intends the temporary cha»« 

* tisement of a people,' says Cowley, ' he does not 

* raise up his servant Cyrus (as he himself is pleased 
' to call him), or an Alexander, who had as many 
^ virtues to do good as vices to do harm* but he 
' makes the Massaniellos and the Johns of Ley den 
'the instruments of his vengeance, that the power 

* of the Almighty may be more evident by the 

* weakness of the means by which he chused 
*' to demonstrate it. He did not assemble the 

* serpents and the monsters of Africa to correct thd 

* pride of the Egyptians, but called for his armies 

* of locusts out of Ethiopia, and formed new ones 

* of vermin out of the very dust.' ' The thing 
*• which has been, it is that which shall be !' Hoi/r 
greatly might it profit the people if they would 
look back upon the demagogues who in other 
generations strutted their hour as lords of the 
ascendant, and were drawn in triumph by thi^ 
deluded populace through the streets of London ! 
Such a retrospect, beginning with Titus Oates 
and ending with Colonel Wardle, might teach 
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the Londoners a little to dbtrust their own sagacity. 
Xhe Turks preserve a saying of their prophet, * If 
* you are perplexed in your afiairs, look for assist- 
\ aiice from the inhabitants of the tombs:' but, alas 
for the multitude! the experience of their fathers is 
buried with them, and the lessons of history, dearly 
as they have been purchased, are for them in vain. 
The invincible attachment which the French 
bear to their country is one of the best traits of 
the French character. No distance, no time, no 
wrongs, can diminish it. Wherever they may be 
placed, whatever injuries they may have sustained, 
though their property should have been confiscated, 
their family butchered, and themselves proscribed, 
we have seen that the honour of France was still 
dear to them ; insomuch, that for this cause the 
emigrants were often known to rejoice at victories 
which prolonged the time of their exile, and seemed 
to render it perpetual. In this respect they greatly 
excel us : for, melancholy as it is to confess the 
disgraceful fact, the English have less national 
feeling than any other people. It is notorious tt^t 
the bitterest enemies of England in America, «ne 
writers who by their falsehoods and virulent invec-* 
tives have most contributed to exasperate the 
Americans against Great Britain, are natives and 
subjects of this country, who, with the feelings of 
renegades and traitors, hate the land in which 
they were born and bred. And well it is when 
this generation of vipers transport themselves : but 
too many of them remain at home to hiss and to 
sting. We talk of patriotism, but no men ever 
possessed so little as our self-styled patriots. They 
fire ready at all times to impeach the motives and 
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calirainiate the measures of the goyernment, 
labouring even, as far as they can, to obstruct its 
common and necessary operations. In time of 
war they go on from step to step, pleading the 
enemy's cause with all the warmth and zeal of 
unfee'd advocates, till they have identified their 
own feelings with his ; and they pursue so precisely 
the course which is best suited to his interests^ 
that he reckons their efforts among the circum* 
stances which facilitate his success. In time of 
peace they join in any cry however senseless, take 
up any cause however frivolous or unjust, and fol- 
low any leader however worthless, desperate, or des- 
picable, for the sake of annoying the government at 
Least, if they cannot succeed in inflicting upon it any 
serious injury. A spirit like this has never existed 
in any other country, unless it were Carthage ; and 
^ad it not been for the prevalence of such a spirit^ 
Carthage perhaps might not have.been overthrown,^ 
. .for Hannibal, like Marlborough, had his worst 
enemies at home. 

It may be neither uninteresting nor unprofitable 
to trace, if we can, the growth of a spirit by which 
England is so peculiarly characterized and dis- 
graced, and to seek for the causes which have 
tended to combine so many persons against the 
best government in the world. 
» The wars between the rival houses of York and 
^Lancaster, bloody as they were, and important in 
their political consequences, were of the same cha- 
racter as contested elections in the present day ; 
the game was of the same kind, though the stake 
differed tremendously in magnitude ; men were 
^D^aged on either side from party-feeling, or ^cl» 
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vate and accidental circumstances^ such as their 
connections, or their birth-place, . . not from any 
public principle, or clear perception that their cause 
was right: so that when the ferocious struggle 
was terminated by the union of the two families, it 
is not surprising how little animosity seems to have 
survived it The religious disputes under Henry 
VIII. divided the nation in a different manner, 
and produced a long train of consequences, which 
are acting at this hour, and the end of which no 
human foresight can discern. The first Reformers 
tvere possessed by a burning fiery zeal ; they 
trampled under foot all personal considerations ; 
the strongest human ties proved weak as the 
green vnths which Samson snapt asunder when 
he arose from his sleep: their comforts, their 
worldly wealth and prospects, their affections, 
their liberty, their lives, were as dust and ashes 
compared to the kingdom of Heaven, on which 
their hearts were fixed^ and which was ever pre- 
sent to their fervent imagination. Impatient of 
^restraint, and intolerant of all error or even differ- 
ence of opinion, however harmless, they were 
equally ready to stand in triumph beside the stake 
as persecutors, or sing in the flames themselves tri- 
iimpliantly as martyrs. The Catholics, on their 
part, were neither less sincere, nor less zealous : 
they saw distinctly the enormous present evil to 
which their antagonists shut their eyes, and the 
perilous consequences which those antagonists, 
perhaps, were incapable of seeing ; but they were 
blind themselves to the corruptions and abomina- 
tions which had provoked this destructive hostility. 
Both parties had their time-servers, who soughtr 
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only to advance themselves in the confusion ; but 
the feelings of the great majority, as well as of the 
leading persons on both sides, were unalloyed 
with any baser motives, though all the fiercer 
passions were called into full play. 

During the first heat and effervescence of this 
great revolution, the most momentous by which 
civilized society had ever, till then, been con- 
vulsed, the religious part of the question was 
exclusively regarded ; but it was not long before 
its earthly relations were perceived: and the 
church of England had hardly been established 
by Elizabeth before theological opinions produced 
two political parties in the state, each mortally 
inimical to the other, but both hating the neyr 
church which stood at equal distance from either* 
The Catholics looked to Spain, hoping to recover 
their lost supremacy by the arms of a foreign 
power. Their hearts had ceased to be English 
when the government of England became here- 
tical, and Burleigh tells us that Philip II. was 
even * greatly beloved ' by them : his domestic 
tyranny, his persecution of the Jews in Spain, 
and his infernal cruelties in the Netherlands ex- 
cited in them neither shame nor indignation ; the 
more formidable he was, the greater were their 
hopes ; they looked to him, as the ultra-whigs of 
the present day have looked to Buonaparte, and 
in like manner forgave his insatiable ambition, 
his falsehoods, his murders, and his massacres, 
because he was the enemy of their own govern- 
ment The Puritans were not less disaffected; 
but they were less treasonable, because they e3^- 
pected no foreign assistance, neither were they oX 
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this time so strong a party in themselves. It 
soon became apparent that they tended naturally 
toward republicanism ; for certain it is, that 
monarchy and episcopacy, the throne and the 
altar, are much more nearly connected than writers 
of bad faith, or little reflection, have sought to 
persuade mankind. They who disregard aQ 
sanction of antiquity, who dissent from the insti"- 
tutions and abhor the ceremonies of their country, 
have proceeded far in denaturalizing themselves. 
Hesistance, according to a memorable declaration 
of Mr. Fox, must always be considered by such 
men as a question of prudence ; they are held to 
their allegiance by a cable of which only one 
weak strand is uncut ; when the first gale comes 
t)n it will part. Besides this insensible, but 
natural, inclination toward democracy, which 
arises from the principles of a popular church 
government, there was another cause why the 
current should set in that direction ; it was only 
tinder commonwealths that the Puritans saw their 
beloved discipline flourish ; the sufferance which 
it had obtained in France was won in opposition 
to the crown, and exposed to continual and immi- 
nent danger from its known enmity. At that 
time the elements of our constitution had not yet 
adjusted themselves ; there was a fair external, 
but it was like a crust upon the chaos. 



congestaque eodem 



* Non hene junctarum diacordia temina return* 

and these fermenting principles were in full acti- 
vity within. The prince was for extending top 
far his undefined prerogative, and the people were 
equally disposed for pushing to extremes their 
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undefined rights. Perhaps political causes would 
not have produced a civil war, if a religious 
ferment had not existed at the same time and 
combined with them, . . as some diseases are knowft 
in a certain degree to be influenced by any en- 
demic malady which happens to prevail, and thu§ 
to acquire a type more malignant than their own. 
The Puritans were intolerant, fanatical, insolent, 
and seditious; on the other hand their opponents 
were not without bigotry, and they were imperious 
and unmerciful ; but it should not be forgotten that 
they clearly understood the designs of the discon- 
tented, and that their foresight was fully con^- 
iirmed by the sequel. Laud cut off the ears of 
his libellers ; and as injuries of this kind are 
never repaid without large interest, when theit 
day of triumph arrived they cut off his headl 
His journal was published for the sake of vilifying 
liis character, but malice is as often deficient i5 
judgement as in generosity, and it proved his best 
vindication. Time enough should now have 
elapsed for us to contemplate this part of our 
history with indifferent minds, neither extenuating 
the errors of one party, nor aggravating those of the 
other, . . and yet the memory of Laud is still puiv 
sued with calumny and insult ! There are writers 
even now who seem to think, in the words of the 
prose Hudibras, * that pillories are more cruel 

• than scaffolds, or perhaps Prynne's ears were 

* larger than my Lord of Canterbury's head.' 

Do not let us identify our own feelings too 
much with those of our forefathers. The rank 
among the nations which, by their valour, they 
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'.iprogress of our journey. Thus &r we can MAf 

* we have gone right, keeping the road of honesty 
' and sincerity, and having yet done nothing but 

* what we think we are able to justify, not by 

* those weak and beggarly arg^iments drawn either 

* from success, which is the same to the just and 

* the unjust, or from the silence and satisfaction of 

* a becalmed conscience, . , but from the sure, safe, 

* sound, and unerring maxims of law, justice, 
' reason, and righteousness. — 

* How have our hc^s been blasted ! how have 

* our expectations been disappointed! how have 
' our ends been frustrated ! All those pleasant 
^ gourds under which we were sometimes solacing 

* and caressing ourselves, how are they perishea 
' in a moment ! how are they withered in a night ! 

* how are they vanished and come to nothing ! 

* Righteous is the Lord, and righteous are all 
' his judgements ! We have sown the wind, and we 
' have reaped a whirlwind ; we have sown faction, 
'and have reaped confusion; we have sown 
' folly, and we have leaped deceit. Where we 

* looked for liberty, behold slavery ! Where we 

* expected righteousness, behold oppression ! 

* Where we sought for justice, behold a cry. ^ a 

* great and a lamentable cry throughout the whole 

* nation !— 

*' Time, the great discoverer of all things, has 

* at last unmasked the disguised designs of this 

* mysterious age, and made that t)bvious to the 
' dull sense of fools which was before visible 

* enough to the quick-sighted prudence of wise 

* men, . . that liberty, religion, and reformation, 
' the wonted engines of politidaus, are but deceit- 
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* iU baits by which the easily deluded multitude enee 

* tempted to a greedy pursuit of their own ruiu.' 

The abuse of these * wonted engines ' led 
necessarily to a violent re-action ; and the people 
laid their liberties* with the crown, at tbe feet 
pf Charles the Second. Under his reign it is 
ihat we first discover a set of men acting, with 
or without cause, in regular opposition to govern- 
ment,, .sometimes upon just grounds, at others 
for the mere purpose of vexatiously impeding it la 
its ordinary course ; and even at times forcing it 
uito measures of Iniquity and blood. Three classes 
may distinctly be perceived in this first regulsur 
Opposition : . . the stern old republicans, who* 
-plough they had seen by experience how impose 
sible it was to establish a commonwealth iQ 
England, clung nevertheless to their darling 
iheory : some of these men were of high priur 
<:iples and istoical virtue, who nursed in them«- 
^elves a consolatory pride, thinking that thought 
fidlen on evil days, they were worthy of a purer 
^stem and a happier age. With these mea 
most of the Independents joined in feeling, and 
differed fi-om them only in the reverence witb 
3irhich they regarded the memory of Oliver, whom 
the higher class beheld as the betrayer of their 
<»use, but whose name was precious to those of 
Jiis own community. The second class consisted 
lof such fuen as Lord Russel, whose imaginations 
.were less ardent, and their views more moderate; 
who desired nothing move than constitutional 
Jiberty; and would have regarded such liberty 
^ we now enjoy as a true political millenniums 
Ihe Presbyterians were generally ^ ^^ ^^\3c*.. 
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The third were men of no principle, like Shafls- 
l)ury, who, whether he were conspiring with the 
crown, or against it, cared for nothing but his own 
purposes, and the gratification of a wicked heart. 
It would be libelling human nature to suppose 
that there were many persons so thoroughly de- 
praved as this accomplished villain ; he is herd 
mentioned not as the representative, but as the 
head, of a party whose sole principle was that of 
selfishness. 

The wisest statesman of that age. Sir William 
Temple, speaks thus of oppositions : . . * Among 

* such men, I have observed all set quarrels with 

* the age, and pretences of reforming it by their 
'* own models, to end commonly like the pains of 
' a man in a little boat, who tugs at a rope that is 
^ fast to a ship : it looks as if he resolved to draw 

* the ship to him ; but the truth and his meaning 
' is, to draw himself to the ship, where he gets in 
' when he can, and does like the rest of the crew 

* when he is there.* How often has this happy 
illustration been exemplified in the course of Eng-* 
lish history ! But if we would see in what manner 
the deleterious spirit of party can disorder th6 
judgement and infect the whole moral and intel- 
lectual nature of men, it is only necessary to re- 
member the Popish plot, . . that foulest stain in out 
annals. If there be one historical fact more hu- 
miliating to an Englishman than all others, mor6 
painful and mortifying to every good mind, it is 
the conduct of Lord Russel upon occasion of 
Lord Stafford's sentence. At this time it requires 
no small exertion of charity to suppose that any 
person could ever have believed Lord Stafibrd's 
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^ilt, or have listened to the evidetice against hini 
without instantly perceiving its absurd insufficiency 
and its atrocious falsehood. Yet when he had 
been condemned upon such testimony, and the 
Idng (who dared not save him in opposition to the 
madness of the people and the malignity of party) 
remitted to the venerable old man the more igno- 
minious and cruel parts of his sentence. Lord 
Russel stood up in parliament and called in 
question the king's power of exercising this poor 
indulgence of humanity ! . . When he himself was 
condemned under circumstances of less injustice, 
and the same mitigation of the pains of death was 
granted, . . his own feelings, at being reminded of 
liord Stafford's case, were hardly too severe a 
punishment for having thus, in the strong lan- 
guage of the prophet, 'corrupted his compas- 
sions,' and sinned against his own soul. Lord 
Russel is canonized in history as one of our 
state-martyrs ; and in thus alluding to this only 
spot upon his life, no wrong is offered or intended 
to his name. But if the spirit of party could act 
in such a manner upon one. whose principles 
were so just, whose disposition was so gentle^ 
and whose heart was so good . . upon so truly re- 
ligious and amiable a man,, .who can wonder at 
the demoniacal passions which it calls forth in 
viler natures, . . in the selfish, the sensual, the 
profligate, and the godless ! 

Under Charles II. we first behold men acting 
for or against the government, not upon any con- 
sistent scheme of political views or moral prin- 
ciples, but merely as they happened to be uv ^x 
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out of pTace. And fn the same reign the religious 
disputes, which during their paroxysms had occa- 
sioned sucli public and private calamities, suc6 
individual wickedness and national disgrace, set- 
tled into a chronic disease. The hatred which 
Charles conceived in his youth for the discipline 
and manners of the Puritans would in him be 
pardonable, even if there had been less cause for 
a reasonable dislike of both ; but it led him to 
measures of infamous cruelty in Scotland, and td 
a system in England which, though less bloody 
indeed, was yet abominably inhuman, as well as 
grossly impolitic and unjust It is not imaginable 
that any system could have reconciled ajl dif- 
ferences and abated all asperities of sectarianism : 
that which was pursued tended inevitably to in- 
crease them : the Church retaliated upon its fal- 
len enemies with little discrimination and less 
charity, and the Nonconformists' Memorial be- 
came the counterpart of the Sufferings of the 
Clergy, . . another part of the History of Persecu^ 
tion in England I The sectaries thus acquired a 
new generic name, when that of Puritans had 
become odious to the nation; and though this 
may at first appear a trifling thing, it was in no 
slight degree unfavourable to the interests both of 
the State and the Church. The mere circumstancfe 
of being thiis comprehended under one appellation 
gave them a bond of union, and a political co- 
herence as advantageous to their insulated coiv- 
cerns as it is injurious to the common weal. The 
Act of Uniformity embodied among us a party 
Inveterately hostile to the Church ; but the Chupcft 
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of England is vitally and inseparably conneeted 
with the state, and they who are discontented 
with it are but half-Englishmen. When Burleigh 
sought to impress upon his sovereign a fiiU sense 
of the formidable strength of Spain, he reminded 
her not merely that the Spaniards were 'constant^ 

* ambitious, politic, and valiant,* but that they 
were also * a people one-hearted in religion.' 
That great statesman well knew, where this is not 
the case, how rarely unanimity will be found in 
national measures. 

James II., towards the latter part of his reign^ 
eonrted the Nonconformists, and their late his- 
torians justify those who presented an address t# 
this monarch, in terms not very consistent with 
Iiistorical truth. • When a gang of assassins/ 
says the writer, « are tearing my flesh, and drinfc- 

* ing my blood, and breaking my bones without 

* mercy, . . if Satan's eldest son were to pass by, 
■•-and drag mine adversaries off me, and rescue 

* me from their murderous hands, I know not that 

* it would be any crime to thank him for his mer- 

* ciful interposition and his compassion to a poor 

* tormented creature.' Discreet and sober lan- 
guage \ from whence it might be inferred that all 
the tortures inflicted upon the Christians by Decius 
©r Diocletian, had been renewed by the Church of 
England ! But the dissenters happened at that 
time to have a specimen of thorough Romish in- 
tolerance before their eyes ; they compared the 
Act of Uniformity and the Conventicle Act (things 
bad enough of themselves) with the Dragonades 
of Louis XIV., and taking warning in timebrj^Scifc 
experience of their neighbours, tV\e^ Ti\«Ae; coxKcnss^ 
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cause with the Church against an enemy who neveir 
persecuted by halves. 

James was too late in his temporizing policy. 
The execution of Mrs. Gaunt, which, when all its 
circumstances of baseness, illegality, cruelty, an4 
consummate wickedness are considered, is perhaps 
the foulest murder that ever was committed under 
the forms of law, had filled the dissenters with 
indignation and hatred against him. They seem 
plso to have continued obstinate believers in the 
popish plot, when most other persons were heartily 
ashamed of having been so grossly deluded. Even 
in the reign of George I. Crosby calls the conduct 
of Oates, in this impudent villany, * a never-to-be 

* forgotten service to his country !' Oh, if men 
would but call into action half as much disposition 
to believe in matters of religion, as they exhibit 
daily in political transactions, there would be no 
such thing as infidelity in England ; . . for we con^ 
tinually see (and never was it more strongly ex- 
emplified than at the present time) that they who 
are possessed by the spirit of faction, form their 
opinion of the facts before them, and believe or 
disbelieve, according to their inclination and their 
will, in spite of the understanding faculty, and in 
contempt of conscience. ' When parties are once 
•* formed,* says Burnet, ' and a resolution is taken 

* upon other considerations, no evidence can con- 

* vince those who have beforehand resolved to 

* stick to their point.' 

There are some curious particulars concerning 
Titus Oates in Crosby's History. This wretch 
being once told that he ought not to seek revenge, 
but leave it to God, replied, ' that vengeance was 
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* indeed God's sweet morsel, which he kept to 

* himself! ' It is one of the few blots upon Kin^ 
WHliam*s reign, that this man should have been 
pensioned with 400/. a year. To remit his fine 
was allowable and wise, because so excessive a 
inulct was plainly intended to serve as a sentence 
of imprisonment for life ; and therefore it was 
proper to abrogate a sentence which went beyond 
the strict bounds of law as much as it fell short 
of the malefactor's guilt. But Oates had been 
found guilty, upon the fullest testimony, of a series 
of perjuries perhaps the most wicked in them- 
selves, and the most extensively fatal in their con- 
sequences, that ever consigned any one miserable 
soul to perdition ; and no paltry considerations of 
petty interests should have induced a government^ 
standing as William's did upon the sacred ground 
of religious and constitutional liberty, to injury 
itself with ai^r-ages by sanctioning and rewarding 
a convicted miscreant. 

The Revolution of 1688, of all revolutions the 
most necessary in its causes, the most moderate 
in its course, and in its consequences the most 
beneficial, produced a new faction in the country, 
more respectable in their origin than in their con- 
duct. Their principle in reality was of a religioui^ 
nature, and entitled to as much indulgence as any 
other scruple of conscience, which is innocent in 
itself, and .injurious only to the individuals by 
whom it is fostered. Erroneous therefore as the 
Nonjurors were, yet in resigning their preferment 
rather than offend against their own sense of al- 
legiance, they acted upon virtuous grounds, and 
are to be mentioned with respect, though not with 
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spplanse. The joint-historians* of the dissenters 
have chosen to charge the dergy of the seven- 
teenth century with a disposition towards popery, 
6nd instancing in proof of this the fact that Good- 
man, Bishop of Gloucester, died in the Romrsh 
communion, they^ add. Ex uno disce omnes: a 
conclusion as logical as it would be to infer that 
the whole body of the dissenters are as uncharitable 
as Messrs. Bogue and Bennet have here shewn 
themselves. But it is to the opposition which th^ 
English bishops made against James's design of 
re-establishing the Roman Catholic religion, that 
we are indebted for the Revolution ; it is to the 
Church of England, and to the clergy of that 
church, that we are beholden for the blessings 
consequent upon that Revolution which we now 
enjoy. The liberties of the country were saved by 
its religion. Those prelates who had preachei 
and were ready to practise, passive obedience in 
human concerns, and who were far from blameless 
on the score of persecution, manfully stood forward 
when they saw the irons preparing, which may 
truly be said to eat into the soul. And as if to 
prove how free they were from any selfish or merely 
political views, when they thus nobly placed 
themselves in the breach, many of these very meii 
submitted afterwards to the deprivation of their 
bishoprics, and bore testimony to the claims of th^ 
ejected king, as honestly as they had resisted his 
projects. 

The Jacobites of the last century, like the 
Catholics of the preceding one, hoped to recover 
their ascendancy by means of a foreign power; 

' " i 

* Messrs. Bogue and Beonet, vol. i. p. 422. 
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and learning- ^ns (o desire the success of that 
power against the fleets and armies of England, 
tliey denaturalized themseWes at heart In thid 
ease however, as in that of the Catholics, there 
was a principle and a point of conscience : the 
man who erred in judgement, and perhaps mad^ 
himself amenable by overt acts to the laws of his 
eountry, might yet stand acquitted to God and to 
his own heart. But by this time there had arisen 
anrong us a sect more mischievous than the wildest 
fenatics ; a sect who arrogated to themselves th^ 
name of Freethinkers, though they were, of all 
men, in reality the most enslaved in mind. Th^ 
picture which Berkeley has given of them, in his 
admirable wort:, represents them as truly now as 
when it was drawn. * They seem to me,' he saysi 

• drunk and giddy with a false notion of liberty; 

• and spurred on by this principle to make mad 

• experiments on their country ; they agree only in 

• pulling down all that stands in their way, witlH 

• out any concerted scheme, and without caring or 
' knowing what to erect in its stead. To heat 

• them descant on the moral virtues, resolve them 
' into shame, then laugh at shame as a weakness^ 

• admire the unconfined lives of savages, despise 

• all order and decency of education, one would 

• think the intention of these philosophers was, 

• when they had pruned and weeded the notions 

• of their fellow-subjects, and divested them of 

• their prejudices, to strip them of their clothes, 

• and fiH the country with naked followers of 

• nature, enjoying all the privileges of brutality.* 

This evil we derived from France. Voltaire hai* 
been the great master of this execrable school $ 
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but Voltaire only followed the fashion of his coun-^^ 
try. ' It is impossible/ says Addison, * to read a 
^ page in Plato, Tully, and other ancient moralists, 

* without being a greater and a better man for it» 

* On the contrary, I could never read any of our 

* modish French authors, or those of our own 

* country who are the imitators and admirers of 
^ that trifling nation, without being for some time 

* out of humour with myself, and at everything 

* about me. Their business is to depreciate hu* 

* man nature, and consider it under its worst ap- 
^ pearances. They give mean interpretations and 
^ base motives to the worthiest actions ; they re- 

* solve virtue and vice into constitution. In short, 

* they endeavour to make no distinction between 
' man and man, or between the species of men 
^ and that of brutes/ It was in a nation where 
the fashionable literature deserved this character 
that Voltaire was bom and educated : he obtained 
his popularity in the cheapest way, by falling in 
with the humour of the times, flattering the pre* 
judices of his contemporaries, and administering 
provocatives to their vices. Are we wrong in be* 
lieving that the irreligion which prepared the way 
for his success is more imputable to Henry IV. 
than to any other individual ? In an age of re* 
ligious sincerity and fervour, Henry IV., for pal- 
pable political considerations, renounced the ^th 
in which he had been bred, and for which so many 
thousands and tens of thousands of his adherents 
had willingly shed their blood ; and he reconciled 
himself to an idolatrous, faithless, and persecuting 
church, at a time when the holocausts of the 
Inquisition were still smoking, and before the 
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martyrs of St. Bartholomew had mouldered in 
their graves. The world had never seen so signal 
an instance of apostacy. No Protestants, however 
they might strive to excuse the change for the 
immediate benefit of peace which was obtained by 
a, could possibly believe that it was the result of 
conviction ; and it needs little reflection to perceive 
what must necessarily have been the fatal effects 
of such aa example. Swifl was of opinion that 
the best means for promoting the advancement of 
religion^ when piety and morals had fallen to de- 
cay* would be by the example and influence of the 
sovereign and the government. Thus, indeed, 
Christianity had been introduced into England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and the whole north of Europe* 
The princes were converted, and the people fol- 
lowed the steps of their rulers. Would not the 
example of disbelief, or at least of making belief 
subservient to policy and worldly views, be fol- 
lowed with even more alacrity? So it might have 
been foreseen, and so it was found. The chief 
persons among the Huguenots, who had at one 
time nearly divided France, one after another struck 
into the path of preferment. One thing alone was 
wanting to complete the depravation, that the mo* 
rals of the king should be as loose as his faith, and 
here also the pattern of evil was found. Perhaps 
there is no other person in history, who with a strong 
understanding) a benevolent disposition, and no 
evil intentions, has left so injurious an example 
to mankind as Henry IV. of France. The eflfect 
was seen in the reign of his immediate successor, 
and more especially during the wars of the Fronde. 
The religious wars had been atrocious to the last 
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degree, but men were siacene and zealous on both 
tides, ready to suffer or to inflict death for thek 
principles. Subsequendy they shifled sides, like 
players at a whist^table when the rubber is ended; 
and they carried on hostilities with the same fe- 
rocious spirit, when there was scarcely even a 
profession of principle, on either part 

Iniidelity had been known in £ngland before U 
was imported from France, but it had made no 
progress. Lord Herbert was too much an enthu- 
siast to make proselytes to a system which is fatal 
to enthusiasm ; the elements were not so happily 
^Bixed in him as in his saintly brother : but they wens 
the same elements, and such as find no sympathy 
\B. vulgar minds. Hobbes had no taint of jicen- 
tiousness in his thoughts or habits: while he 
weakened the restraints of religion, he would have 
bound faster the chains of human authority. These 
were not opinions to make their fortune in this 
eountry. They were addressed to hard heads^ 
mnd might have suited hard hearts: something 
light and frothy was wanting, which should flatter 
the vanity as well as the vices of man, and this 
yvas introduced from our neighbours at ^ time 
when the nation had been disgusted with fanaticism 
imd hypocrisy* A philosophy * of home growth 
soon came to its aid,, .a superficial philosophy^ 
which, deriving every thing 4om without, led ih» 
iway fbr gross materialism t with all its pernicious 

' * Tim sabjeet htnlieeB treated wi^<great aibiU^y by Mr. Colerk^ 
in bis La}r fiermona. ISeeinpaxticnlar the Jast Bale;to Jbis S^SxmmvtfB 
MaiuiaL 

t A writer of great erudition and strength of mind, who lived wlien 
^8 miserable philosopbj was begioning to shew itself is Eaglaad, 
distiiictlj peiGetfsA its iSilal teadeae^ * Atbeisra,* he aajVt *IIK^ 
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fonsequenoes,. .the necessary consequences of 
premises so shallovr and so false. 
. The prevalence of this spirit is shewn by thei 
maAoer in which Swift attacked it in his * Ac^u-^ 
* ment to prove that the abolishing of Christianitj 
^ in England might be attended with some inn 
1. conveniences, and perhaps not produce those 
' many good eflfects proposed thereby/ A ^hion 
pf infidelity even at that time, when the laws against 
irreligious publications were enforced, prevailed 
in the higher and even in the middle classes, 
IMEBcmg the town wits, the club and coffee-house 
politicians, and the talkers of the age ; this too 
when frequent changes in church-government 
iiad loosened the belief of the people, and when 
the character of' the inferior clergy was, jQrom. 
vany causes, at the lowest «bb. How prevalent 

4 

'commonly lurks in conjinio icierUia et ignorantieg, , When iha 
*ininds of men begin to draw ihoee ^ress earthly yaponrs^tf senraal 
^iand material apeoalatbns by dark and ekmdy dtqpntef, tlMgr are iSbtm. 

* moftt in danf^er of being benighted in them. There is a natural seni6 
*,of God, that lodges in the minds of the lowest and the dollest sort of 
*ynlgar man, which is always roving after him, catching at him* 
MhoQgh^ eaanot kry snre hold on him ; whteh works like a iMiliieai 
*^tm6bict «Bteeed«Bt to any matnra knowledge, as hiAng indeed tht 
*4AMt principle of it: and if I were to jyieak precisdy in the mode of 

* the Steicks, I would rather call it o^hv *^ot rw fiuff than with 

* rlutarch, fiulv fon^n, Bnt when contentions, disputes, and frothy 

f 

*T«ufDnings, and eontemplations informed by fleshy alfocCione, «oii* 
'"venantooly aUmt ttie oataideiof Natnra, b^in to rise in sen's soolt, 
'((key may then be in some danger of depressing all those inbred ao- 

* Hons of a Deity, and to reason themselves out of their own sense, at 
*^e old Sceptics did. And therefore it may be, it might be wisheA* 
*'t1iat -some men ^at have not religiofl, had had nMira snpeatition t« 
'jMMOopaay them in their passage from ignorance to knowledge.* 
-•Select Discourses by John Smith, late Fellow of Queen's Coll(|;e in 
Cambridge, 1660. 
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it had become a generation later, and how low it 
had sunk, may be seen in Fielding's admirable 
account of the Robinhoodians, and the fine satire 
With which he draws from their proceedings the 
following conclusions, as what * must be allowed 

* by every reader' — 

* First, that some religion had a kind of es» 
' tablishment among these people. 

* Secondly, that this religion, whatever it was, 

* could not have the least sway over their moral* 

* or practices. 

* Thirdly, that this society, in which the first 

* principles of religion and government were 
*- debated, was the chief assembly in this country, 
' and Mr. Whitebread the baker, the greatest man 
•in it 

' And, lastly', he says, * I think it can create na 

* manner of surprize in any one that such a nation 

* as this hath been long since swept away from 
^the iace of the earth, and the very name of such 
^ a people expunged out of the memory of man.' 

When Fielding thus strongly and indignantly 
expressed his own feelings upon this important 
subject, the circulation of opinions was slow 
because of the little intercourse between one pari 
of the country and another. From London to 
York was then a week's journey, and there were 
no stages which travelled farther north. No pro* 
tincial newspapers were extant; there were no 
circulating libraries, no book-clubs, no reviews, 
and the earliest magazines had but just been es- 
tablished. Every month now produces more books 
than were at that time published in a year, and 
the number of readers has multiplied in equal> 
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6r greater proportion. The error of that day was 
not on the side of toleration or supineness, as the 
proceedings against Clarke and Whiston may 
prove : it was dangerous to attack the religion of 
the country, and whenever that was attempted, the 
attack was made covertly, and with at least an 
appearance of decorum. Yet even then the pesti- 
lence of infidelity was but too widely disseminated; 
it produced less certainly the disbelief of revealed 
religion than the hatred of it; and when ^ men, 
either from profligacy, or from any mis-directed 
principle of faith, desire the overthrow of an 
ecclesiastical establishment, they are prepared to 
regard with complacency any political circum- 
stances favourable to a consummation which they 
wish for so devoutly. In proportion therefore as 
kreligion and infidelity increased, they increased 
the number of bad subjects. 

Infidels and atheists in Catholic countries hate 
their own church, even where it is most intolerant, 
less than they abhor the reformed religion, which, 
standing upon the sure ground of reason and 
scripture, challenges the freest and fullest investi- 
gation. Infidelity indeed allies itself easily with 
the Romish church as a system which it may 
safely despise in the gross, which requires only 
externals, and compounds at a moderate rate for 
trangressions of every kind. Bolingbroke would 
have betrayed this country to a popish sovereign. 
He was a sciolist in philosophy and a traitor 
in politics ; and though more than a century 
has elapsed since he and Harley impeded the 
course of M arlborough*s victories and blasted their 
fruits, no true Englishman can read or remem- 

VOL. II. Y 
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ber the history of those times without feeling hift 
cheek glow with shame and indignation. Eng- 
land never had so much in her power as during 
the conferences at Utrecht, and never did she 
appear in so degraded and disgraceful a character: 
80 notorious was the bad faith of the English 
cabinet, that Prince Eugene said to one of our 
ministers he knew not whether he were speaking 
to an Englishman or a Frenchman. A charge 
even of direct corruption is brought against our 
negociators, and by no light authority. D. Luiz 
da Cunha, one of the Portugueze ministers at the 
Congress, asserts, that the reason why Portugal 
obtained such unfavourable terms was that he had 
not money to bribe the English ministers, and the> 
Spanish ambassador had. 

The peace of Utrecht, with all the complicated 
treachery and baseness by which it was brought 
about, was the effect of faction, of that vile party- 
spirit which has been so often the reproach and 
the bane of England. The faction which then, 
for its own sinister purposes, betrayed the interests: 
of Europe did not long enjoy their triumph ; the; 
gresii object of all their machinations was frustra- 
ted, and the happiest age of- English history 
began with the accession of the House of Bruns- 
wick. The reigns of the first two Georges were 
disturbed by two rebellions, rashly undertaken^ 
ill-conducted^ and too rigorously punished. Afler 
the second of these explosions the Jacobites satis- 
fied themselves with indulging their feelings ia 
treasonable songs and toasts ; and as the prince to 
whom they were so faithfully attached happily, 
bad no children by the remarkable woman whose 
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life he rendered miserable, their loyalty died a 
natural death. The last remnant of this unfor- 
tunate family was no object of fear or jealousy to 
the reigning king, he became therefore an object 
of dignified compassion. At a time when Buona- 
parte, renewing the bloody practices of former 
usurpers, ordered the Due d'Enghien to mid- 
night execution, the last of the Stuarts received 
from the King of England an allowance suitable 
to his birth and rank. Upon his decease the 
Prince Regent gave him a monument; and it 
ought to be recorded in history, that this act 
of honourable and princely feeling was censured 
as a waste of public money by some of that party 
who arrogate to themselves exclusively the praise 
of liberality. 

The present king, . . an Englishman not only 
by birth and education, but, if ever there was one, 
by heart and habits also, . . succeeded to the throne 
of an united people, which none 6f his predeces* 
6ors had done since Henry VIII. The Jacobites 
were now regarded rather as humourists than as 
a party in the state: their politics were as much 
out of date as a ruff and fardingale, or a Steenkirk 
wig. The Catholics were quiet and contented; 
for the vexatious laws under which they lived had 
been suspended by the spirit of the age, and they 
were not molested. The Dissenters, enjoying the 
most full and perfect toleration, were more en- 
gaged in controversies among themselves than 
with the Church. Vigorous counsels had raised 
oar military and naval reputation to its old and pro« 
per standard. Afiairs were quiet at home and pros- 
perous abroad. Our coloBies were rapidly iacce^^^- 
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ing in population, wealth and importance. Com- 
merce was more flourishing than ever, arts and 
manufactures were improving, a spirit of im- 
provement seemed to characterize the age. Lite- 
rature and the fine arts were every where en- 
couraged ; scientific voyagers and travellers were 
sent out by England, France, Spain, Denmark 
and Russia; and despotic sovereigns courted the 
correspondence of men of letters and afiected the 
language of philosophy. But what a philosophy! 
Alas, they had ' forsaken the Fountain of living 

* waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken 
^ cisterns that can hold no water.' The moral 
consequences of such philosophy were seen in the 
private life of Catherine, and in the first partition 
of Poland. The purchase and subjugation of 
Corsica by the French was another proof of the 
atrocious usurpations which might unblushingly 
be efiected in an age of liberal ideas ; and tortures 
too shocking to be remembered without shudder- 
ing, were inflicted upon a poor madman by a 
Court which called itself the most polished in the 
world, and in a Nation which boasted of its 
humanity and its fine feelings! 

In England, notwithstanding all the fair ap- 
pearances with which the present reign com- 
menced, a spirit of insubordination had long been 
gaining ground. Steele remarked, at the begin- 
ning of Uie century, that ' the newspapers of this 

* island were as pernicious to weak heads in Eng* 

* land as ever books of chivalry to Spain.' The 
temper which they produced was not dangerous 
in his days, and he regarded it rather as a ma- 
lady and a misfortune in the individuals, than as 
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an evil to the state ; ' they are considered as 

• lunatics,* he says, * and therefore tolerated in 

* their ravings.' During the two preceding reigns 
the circulation of political writings had heen com* 
paratively trifling, and their effect not very great; 
We had not yet learned to talk of the ' reading 
public,' or to call ourselves a * thinking people? 
The pamphlets and flying squibs of the day were 
above the reach of the multitude, and beneath 
the notice of the learned; they passed current 
therefore for as little as they were worth. But a 
tremendous alteration was now to take place, and 
the art of popular writing was at the same time 
carried to perfection and directed to the most 
mischievous of all purposes. This was accom- 
plished by Junius: the most influential and the 
most pernicious English writer of his age. The 
works of other libellers have died with them; and 
the authors have either sunk into utter oblivion, 
or been remembered only for infamy^ but it has 
been this man's fate to have his falsehood, his 
malignity, and his wickedness overlooked or par- 
doned because of the skill with which he com- 
pounded his poisonous ingredients. He may be 
considered as the founder of that school of writers, 
who, setting truth at deflance, impose the most 
audacious misrepresentations upon a credulous 
public, and seasoning sophistry with slander, 
carry into literary and political disquisition a spirit 
of personal malevolence. He too was the first 
writer since the Restoration who set an example of 
traducing the sovereign, insulting the chief ma- 
gistrate as an indiviaual, while he laboured to 
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bring the measuret of i»9 g^erament into halved 
Mid contempt. 

M. Simond traces the American war with ail its 
ooBsequenoes to a personage who, in the pairt 
which he acted upon the poHtical stage, had oec« 
tainly no other object than that of repairing h| 
own ruined fortunes. * Our new world,* says 
Gallo-American traveller, * has generally the ci 

* dit of having first lighted the torch which 

* to illuminate and soon set in a bla^e the fiiifet 

* part of £urope : yet I think the flint was struj 
' and the first spark elicited by the patriot Jcpn 

* Wilkes a few years before. In a time of 

* found peace, the restless spirits of men, depri 

* of other objects of publk curiosity, aeized ^0iih 

* avidity on those questions which were then jagi- 

* tated with so much violence in Englaiid, touching 
' the rights of the people and of the govern^eat, 

* and the nature of power. The end of the politi* 

* cal dramsr was in favour of what was calle|d, and 

* in some respect was, the liberty of the |^ople. 

* Encouraged by the ^iccess of this great come- 
■* diau, the curtain was no sooner dropt i on the 

* scene of Europie, than new actors hastened to 
/ raise it again in America, and to give the world 

* a new play, infinitely more interesting and move 

* brilliant than the first* 

Franklin was in London during the Saturnalia 
jof Wilkes's triumph. ' 'Tis really,' he says, ' an 
^ exraordinary event to see an outlaw and exile, of 
^ bad personal character, not worth a farthing; 
*come over from France, set himself up as can* 
'didate for the capital of the kingdom, miss 
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^ election only by being too late in his application, 
^ and immediately carrying it for the principal 

* county. All respect to law and governmeat 

* seems to be lost among the common people, who 

* are moreover continually inflamed by seditious 
^ scribblers to trample on authority, and every 
^ thing that used to keep them in order. . . What 

* the event will be God only knows. But some 

* punishment seems preparing for a people who 
'«re ungratefully abusing the best constitution 
^ and the best king any nation was ever blest with.' 

These were the remarks of Franklin, made at 
the time and on the spot,.. and he will not be 
suspected of undervaluing popular rights and 
popular feelings. He describes the people as 
^ intent on nothing but luxury, licentiousness^ 
' power, places, pensions, and plunder ;' and the , 
^ministry as * divided in their counsels, worried by 
^ perpetual oppositions, in continual apprehension 

* 4>f cltanges, and intent on securing popularity in 

* case they should lose favour.' 

L Titus Oates had been the first Roi des HalUi 
in England; Dr. Saoheverel was the second; 
and to him, after an interregnum of threescore 
years, John Wilkes succeeded. After Wilkes there 
was a shorter interreign till the accession of Lord 
George Gordon : during the last twenty years the 
succession has been uninterrupted ; and the A\a* 
tinguished office was filled by Mr. Hunt, when he 
was suddenly shorn of his beams by the Act 
against Seditious Meetings. Wilkes was very far 
the ablest man upon this notable list of worthies ; 
tlie government by its mis- management placed 
^e laws on his side, and thus unibrtunatelY ^t^» 
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yoked a host of trenerous feeliugs in aid of one of 
the greatest profligates of a profligate age. M. 
Simond is right in reckoning him among what 
Mr. Clarkson would call the forerunners and cO' 
adjutors of the American and French Revolutions : 
beyond a doubt the seeds of disaffection aiid insub« 
ordination were scattered at that time wherever 
the afikirs of England were canvassed ; aud they 
took root in America as well as at home. But 
the ground was ready for the sower. Wilkes 
would have produced little effect if the public 
mind had not been apt at the time to receive such 
influences. Concerning America, sufiice it in this 
place to observe, that every thing in the history, 
habits, institutions and circumstances of that coun* 
try tended surely and inevitably toward Repub- 
lk;anism. At home there was a great body of 
latent discontent; it was developed at this time 
by Wilkes, it was fostered by Junius and the 
writers of that school, and it was brought into full 
action by the American war. 

Some influence must be attributed to the leaven 
which Jacobitism had left behind. The Jacobites, 
indeed, no longer existed as a faction, their hopes 
having no longer an object whereon to fix ; but 
when disloyalty had ceased, disaffection would in 
Tery many instances remain ; and men who had 
been trained up to regard the reigning family with 
dislike, and desire their overthrow, would be dis- 
posed to unite with any party in whom they could 
find the mere sympathy of opposition. If a gene* 
ration of perfect tranquillity had intervened, this 
feeling would have worn out ; and all the adhe- 
rents of the old family would gradually and 
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imperceptibly have transferred their entire allegi- 
ance, as many unquestionably did. But there 
was no such interval ; and it is a curious fact that 
the last man* in England who was a professed 
Jacobite became a furious Jacobine. 

Infinitely more effect is attributable to the state 
of religion, and the progress of what are called 
liberal opinions. The American war made the 
Dissenters feel once more as a political party in 
the state. New England was more the country 
of their hearts than the England wherein they 
were born and bred ; and when the flag of Re- 
publicanism was hoisted, it awakened hopes which 
were lying dormant, and brought forth their old 
opinions with increased strength. England had 
never been without some few speculative repub- 
licans since the time of the Restoration ; their 
tenets had become to a certain degree fashionable 
in the early part of the present reign. The most 
distinguished poet of his age breathed a spirit of 
Grecian freedom throughout his writings with an 
impassioned and stately eloquence which was at 
once adapted to elevate youthful minds and im- 
press youthful imaginations. Books were printed 
with the cap of liberty in the title-page ; and a 
lady favoured the world with what she was pleased 
to call a History of England, written upon repub- 
lican principles,. . for which the rector of St. Ste- 
phen's, Wallbrook, placed her statue while she was 
yet living in the chancel of his church. All per- 
sons who partook of these opinions wished well 
of course to the Americans in their resistance to 
the mother-country. In that Life of Washington 

*Ritson. 
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whieh was compiled from his own papers, it is 
•aid, that at the commencement of the resistance 
the popular leaders were greatly encouraged by 
their zealous friends in England, who exaggerated 
the divisions and discontents at home, exhorted 
them to persevere, and assured them that perse- 
verance would crown their patriotic efforts with 
success. Thus they were stimulated to proceed. 
IB expectation that govemmeat must yield, ttH 
they were actually engaged in a war, from the 
thought of which in the first instance they would 
liave shrunk with horror. During the progress of 
that war Washington constantly enumerated Eng^ 
lish disturbances among his grounds of hope, 
dwelling upon this when he had almost ceased to 
hope ; and there was a secret committee in America 
empowered by Congress to correspond with their 
friends in Great Britain and Ireland Some of 
ihe treason which was committed during that wat 
may perhaps appear hereafter when other coUec* 
lions 4>f American state-papers shall be published : 
Ihat it existed to a great degree is beyond all douhiU 
As there were some persons who favoured the 
American cause on account of their republican 
predilections, there were many more who acquired 
a predilection for republicanism because they far 
soured the American cause. Indeed it was scarcely 
possible to consider the character of Washington 
jfirithout feeling some degree of prepossession for 
whatever opinions might be entertained by so wise 
and excellent a man. The Constitution of the 
United States was extolled as the noblest work of 
kuman intellect, and it was believed that all whidh 
philosophers had deyised in their ideal fabrics of 
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Bociety was realized io America. Little did the 
enthusiasts who thought thu« know what was 
passing in the mind of Washington hifflself ; . .fcr 
Washington, seeing the strong tendency of th^ 
Americans towards licentiousness and anarchy, 
confessed to his friends his fears that the great 
caiise in which they had embarked would be dis» 
honoured and betrayed, and the last and fairest 
experiment in i^vour of the rights of human nature 
turned against them. 

An American officer* of distinction, who had 
served during the war with Jua Fayette and Kos* 
^iusko, and came to Europe with them in the same 
Vessel afler peace had been concluded, when he 
took leave of the latter at Paris, said to him, ' I 

* suppose you are going to see what can be done 
' in your own country ?' The Pole shook his headi 
and replied, that the people were not in a fit state 
far such a revolution. Well had it been for 
France if La Fayette had had the same wisdom \ 
JBut the intellectual atmosphere had received it9 
taint : and as an influenza beginning in Taxtary 
travels from China throughout the whole inha- 
bited part of the old continent, so was this moral 
pestilence to run its course. The trumpet ha4 
sounded . . ' Woe, woe, woe to the inhabitants of 

* earth !' and the vial of wrath was poured out. 

If it had been proposed to establish kingdome 
in America, and introduce hereditary nobility^ 
with all tliose gradations of rank which have grown 
out of the feudal system, and been softened and 
Hiatured into their present form, men would have 
perceived the unfitness and impossibility of crea-» 

* Gsneral Hampbreys. I heard the anecdote Iram liis owa Uyc*^ 
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ting such an order of things in a^icultural and 
commercial colonies. They would have seen that 
it was as absurd as to erect a modem citadel upon 
the plan of a baronial castle, or build a cotton rmill 
upon the model of a cathedral : but they saw no 
absurdity in reducing Europe to the standard of 
America, plucking up all her venerable institutions 
by the roots, aiyd levelling the whole platform of 
society by the rule and line of trans-Atlantic equa- 
lity. This was a portentous error, though in its 
origin not altogether without excuse : for the evils 
of inequality in Europe, from causes which will 
presently be adverted to, were every day becoming 
more grievous and more glaring. No generous 
heart could contemplate those evils without an 
ardent desire of relieving, and if possible removing 
them. But men fell into the strange mistake of 
believing that the facilities of subsistence in Ame- 
rica were owing to its form of government, and 
that the abolition of the privileged orders was all 
that was needful for placing us in the same con- 
dition with the inhabitants of a new country, where 
hands were wanting to till the ground, and con- 
sequently where the wealth of every family was in 
some degree in proportion to its numbers. Under 
this delusion, they mistook the means of bettering 
the condition of the poor, and supposed that the 
best way to elevate and improve the lower classes 
was to pull down all above them. 

When these principles began to spread, it so 
happened that our literary journals were almost 
wholly in the hands of dissenters, and more par- 
ticularly of those dissenters who prided themselves 
upon the freedom of their opinions- No soptier 
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had the genuine philosophy of the fathers of the 
English church given place to the flimsy meta« 
physics of the material school, than it was evinced, 
by the growth of heretical opinions, with what 
wisdom our ancestors had asserted sound and 
orthodox learning to be the same. The old 
religious disputes related almost exclusively to 
the discipline, the rites, or the ceremonies of the 
church ; episcopacy or presbytery, adult or infant 
baptism, the mode of administering the sacrament, 
the use of the cross in baptism, the surplice and 
the altar, with other such points of controversy, 
in which the disputants argued from the same pre* 
mises, and held the same essential faith. Even 
when doctrines were disputed, they were such as 
in no ways affected the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. It was otherwise when Arianism, 
which, for more than a thousand years, had disap- 
peared from the Christian world, was revived in 
England. In the Establishment it called forth 
able defenders of the established truth, and the 
question there was laid at rest. But among the 
dissenters, say their historians, ' the case was 

* widely different. The people concerned them* 
*• selves as much about religion as their teachers, 

* and many of them understood as well the doc- 

* trines of the Gospel. When the heresy found 
' an entrance here, it created a convulsion in the 
' body, and produced in the adherents to the 

* ancient faith paroxysms of horror and anguish* 

* and roused their most vigorous energies to expel 
*• the poison.' Yet these historians admit that 
during this period 'error was the destroying 
' »ngel of dissenting congregations.' They iuv* 
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pute the revival of Ariantsm to the Devil him* 
self, ' Where it filled the pulpit/ they say, ' it in- 
variably emptied the pews. This was the case 
not only where a part of the congregation, 
alarmed by the sound of heresy, fled from the 
polluted house to a separate society, but where 
no opposition was made, and all remained without 
a murmur in the original place. In numerous 
instances the preacher, full of the wisdom of the 
serpent, sought, by hiding the monster from their 
view, to draw them over by stealth to the new 
theology ; and unveiled his sentiments only as 
the people were able to bear them without a frown. 
Though at last his wishes were crowned with 
success, yet the decay gradually consumed the 
growth, the strength and the life of the society, 
till a large congregation was reduced to a hand- 
full. When Socinianism found an entrance, its 
operations were quicker than those of the Arian 
creed, and more efiectual : flourishing societies 
were reduced to a few families, which, being 
animated with zeal for the new opinions, or in- 
different about any, chose to continue to support 
the mode of worship to which, from education, or 
use, they were attached. In many places So- 
dnianism was the abomination of desolation, and 
consigned what had been formerly the house of 
prayer, and of the assemblies of the saints, an 
undisturbed abode to the spiders and the bats.' 
.Old Daniel Burgess used to say that he dreaded 
a ChrisUess Christianity. 

The nature 'of Socinianism has been exposed 
with consummate ability by Mr. Coleridge in his 
second Lay Sermon. Here we have briefly td 
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noUce its growth and prospress in En^knd. Tt 
grew out of Arianism, and so entirely destroyed 
the system from which it sprung, that there is not 
(we believe) a single Arian congregation at this 
day existing in Great Britain. And as the Arian 
ended in the Socinian heresy, so did Socinianism 
tend with equal, or more rapidity, toward unbelief. 
It is well known that the Socinian academy at 
Hackney was given up, notwithstanding the high 
character and learning of some of its conductors^ 
because almost all the students pushed the prin«' 
ciples in which they were educated farther than 
their tutors. The dry-rot was in the foundation 
and the walls, as well as in the beams and rafters, 
and the unfortunate pupils came away believers 
in blind necessity and gross materialism, . . and 
in nothing else. The literary journals, at the 
commencement of the French Revolution, were 
in the hands of those dissenters, among whom' 
this change during half a century had been taking 
place. The writers therefore were men in all 
stages of disbelief,, .for every thing was tolerated 
except orthodoxy. 

We happen to have at hand the Monthly 
Review of the * Inquiry concerning Political 

* Justice, and its influence on general Virtue and 

* Happiness, by William Godwin.* The manner' 
in which this work was treated by what was then,' 
without competition, the most accredited journaf 
of the age, will shew in what spirit the journal' 
was conducted. It was announced *with no 
' small degree of pleasure,' as a work which, 

* from the freedom of its inquiries, the grandeur 
'of its yiews, and the fortitude of its principles .f- 
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was * emiDently deserving of attention.* The 
writers, indeed, * would by no means be under- 

* stood to subscribe to all the principles,' . . but 
they took care not to specify any from which 
they dissented. ' Knowledge,' they said, * was 

* not yet arrived at that degree of certainty which 
' is requisite for any two men to think alike on 

* all subjects ; neither had language attained that 

* consistent accuracy which can enable them to 

* convey their thoughts, even when they do think 

* alike, in a manner perfectly correct and intel- 

* ligible to both.' In this manner they excused 
themselves from offering any objections to a sys- 
tem of politics and ethics, which laid the axe to 
the root of every social institution, human and 
divine, and of every domestic virtue !. .Many of 
the opinions which the work contained, they said, 
were bold, some of them were moral, and some 
doubtless were erroneous ; . . but its patient and 
philosophic manner 'ought to endear it even to 

* those whose principles it might offend.' The 
farther they proceeded in their examinaticm of 
this * bold and original work,' (for it was con- 
tinued in three numbers,) the more they were 
convinced that it was proper, at that particular 
period (1793), to present their readers with a 
clear analysis of its contents rather than obtrude 
any decided opinion of their own. When the 
minds of men were so much agitated, they 
thought it their duty thus to limit themselves. 
The opinions of the author respecting government 
were 'indeed highly interesting to society;' at 
least they deserved a serious and deep investiga- 
tion, since the conclusions to which they led were 
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fascinatingly attractive ; and, if false, deserved to 
be clearly, fully, and immediately exposed. The 
task was too unwieldy and mighty for their limits : 
but they earnestly recommend it *as a labour 

* worthy of all inquiring minds to examine the work 

* itself, in order that they may confute these new 
^doctrines, if in opposition to virtue and truth; 

* or if in agreement with them, that they may 

* further elucidate, strengthen, and expand the 

* writer's principles.' . . * Whether the author's 

* opinions should prove to be truths, which time 

* and severe scrutiny would establish, or the 

* visions of an over-zealous mind, which strict 

* examination would dissipate, it was certain that 

* his intentions were friendly to man. The tonii 

* of virtue was uniform, and predominated 

* throughout the work.' It need not here be 
stated what were the sentiments which were pro-^ 
mulgated under this tone of virtue in Mr. God- 
win's work . . a work in which the existence of th^ 
Deity was spoken of as n hypothesis, and in 
which the ethics were worthy of the religion! 
Of the author himself we have no wish to speak 
with asperity. He erred from blindness of heart, 
not from any malignant principle of which he was 
himself conscious. 

During the seventeenth century, every man 
had his place in society, and none of the ways of 
life were crowded. *A11 honour in England,* 
says an old writer, * came d Marte or Mercurio^ 

* from learning or chivalry, from the pen or the 

* pike, from priesthood or knighthood.' If a boy 
who was born in the lower ranks discovered a 
decided disposition for learning, patron^iw^ ^^«i 

VOL. II, «i 
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obtained for him; by the help 4>f endowed schools, 
ofoibitions, or scholarships, he made his waf 
through college, and rose perhaps to high ofi^oes 
IB the church or in the law. But unless tJus 
aptitude was strongly marked, paients in genecal 
were weU content that their sons should fill the 
same station which they themselyes had filled 
before them. Long afler the Reformation, there 
was even a difficulty in finding a sufficient ouoa- 
ber of clergy for the service of the establishmeat. 
But when our insUtutioas, civil and ecclesiastical, 
assumed a character of stability, and the com- 
meroe of the nation increased, the ambition as 
well as the wealth of individuals increased also, 
•ad Addison observes that, in his time, the gieat 
professions, law, physic and divinity, were oier- 
stocked with practitioners. Hence there arose a 
class of literary adventurers. As early as in 
Elizabeth's days, a few unlucky individuals had 
tived by their wits, without any other profession 
or means of subsistence ; but men of letters were 
not known in England as a distinct class ia 
society till the beginning of the last century, aad 
during the present reign theyliave increased in 
number at least fifiy-fbld. 

When literature was confined to colleges and 
convents, it may safely be affirmed, that men of 
letters were at the same time the happiest and the 
most useful of dieir. generation. They had no 
cares for the morrow ; they wrote fi-om the fulness 
of the mind, or from the impulse of strong 
desire : some to collect the scattered memorials j^ 
past times, or record the events of their own^ 
others to exert the whole force of their intellect on 
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4he sulitlest or the hi^^est problems whiefa covld 
he proposed to tlie human trnderstanding. If thef 
labtained celelmty, it was well ; and if they failed, 
ittie labour had been its own reward. Tbe 
flchooknen will not now be spoken of with de« 
siflion, as they have often been by writers * U» 
ignorant to be kumble ;* enough is known of thdr 
ireal merits to ensure the acknowledgement that 
^leir powers of mind were commensurate witii 
iiieir Herculean industry ; and characters uuha 
tally venerable, or on whom it is more con* 
sobitory and delightful for the imagination to 
dwell, than Bede, William of Malmsbury, and 
aaany of the monldsh historians, are not to be 
Ibiind in the annals of mankind. Great as have 
lieen the advantages of printing, it was a lament* 
able change, when literary composition and that 
esefeise of reason which should be, as till then 
It iiad been, the noblest of human occupations 
sad the highest of human enjoyments, became a 
ieade, . . a mere trade, to be pursued not from 
flqptitude or choice, but from necessity and for 
daUy bread. It is a difficult, as well as a delicate 
task, to advise a youth of ardent mind and 
Mipiring thoughts in the choice of a profession; 
but a wise man will have no hesitation in ex- 
Porting him to choose any thing rather than 
Mtcrature. Better that he should seek his fortune 
before the mast, or with a musket on his shoulder 
snd a knapsack at his back, . . better that he 
d&ould follow the plough, or work at the loom or 
the lathe, or sweat over the anvil, than trust to 
literature as the only means of his support Lei 
the body providie for the body; the IntelkctMaL 
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jpart was given us for other purposes. A single 
hour of composition won from the business of 
the day, is worth more tlian the whole day's toil 
of him who works at the trade of literature: in 
the one case, the spirit comes joyfully to refresh 
itself, like a hart to the water- brooks ; in the 
other, it pursues its miserable way panting and 
jaded, with the dogs of hunger and necessity 
behind. Nor are respectability, worldly welfare, 
happiness, health, and even existence, all that 
are endangered by this course of life ; there are 
worse evils than neglect, poverty, imprisonment^ 
and death. It is not of his earthly fortunes alone 
that a man may make shipwreck upon this 
perilous course ; his moral nature may be sacri' 
ficed, and his eternal hopes desperately hazarded* 
Boyse in his blanket. Savage in a prison, and 
Smart scrawling his most impassioned verses 
with charcoal upon the walls of a madhouse, are 
not the most mournful examples which might be 
held up as a warning to kindred spirits. Ther6 
are even more pitiable objects than Chatterton 
himself with the poison at his lips. His mighty 
mind brought with it into the world a taint of 
hereditary insanity, which explains the act of 
suicide and divests it of its fearful guilt. But it 
is when literary adventurers commit the act of 
moral suicide that they render themselves objects 
of as much compassion as is compatible with 
abhorrence, . . when they become base in the 
basest way, and acting as panders to the lowest 
vices or the worst passions of man's corrupted 
nature, deal in scandal, sedition, obscenity, oi* 
blasphemy, whichever article may be most hi 
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demand, according to the disease of the age. The 
reader need not be reminded of the wretched 
Kbeller in France, who, when he was brought 
before the minister and interrogated concerning 
the motives of his conduct, replied that it was 
necessary for him to live. If the real motives of 
our present race of libellers could be traced, very 
many of them would be found to proceed from 
the same cause, cupidity or poverty acting upon 
minds which have long since emancipated them-f 
selves from all moral restraint. This has been 
placed beyond all doubt in the case of one incen- 
diary, the most notorious of his tribe. He was 
involved in unprofitable speculations and con- 
sequent debts ; he thought it possible, by taking 
advantage of the general distress, to bring about 
a revolution ; he spared no efforts for effecting 
this, and being disappointed by the enactment of 
those timely laws which the safety of the country 
required, the villain fled from his creditors and 
from the pursuit of justice. Another of these 
firebrands, perceiving some two or three years 
back that his journal flagged in its sale, ob- 
served that it was not seasoned enough, and 
he must put more capsicum in it ; . . a signifi- 
cant expression, implying more personality, more 
falsehood, more abuse of the Prince Regent, a 
stronger infusion of slander, and a little more 
of the essential spirit of treason. Had this 
person taken to any useful profession, or even 
any honest trade, he might have bequeathed an 
honourable name to posterity, and gone to his. 
grave without the miserable reflection, that from 
^rror and vanity at first, and afterwards CtQ>\SL 
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irritation, pridie, wilfulness, and mailignitj, he had 
made the talents with which he was entrusted,, 
mstruments of evil to others, and of perdition to 
himself. 

A Frenchman who at the age of nineteen, an4 
ki the first years of the Revolution, entered Paris 
for the first time, meaning to live hy his literary 
talents, describes his own feelings and hts conduct 
on his arrival in a very memorable manner. After 
wondering awhile at the Louvre, till a sense o€ 
weariness and hunger made him think it neces* 
sary to look out for food and lodging, * Je fu9 

• distrait' he says, ' de ma stupiditS content'' 

• plative par un appetit devorant, qui me rap^^ 

• pela en un din d^oeil Tnon isolementy le peui de 

• moyens pecuniaires que favai»^ la disgrace et 

• V exhkredation dont faUais Hre puniJ *^ IV 

• voila done a Paris sans Stat, sans fortwne^ sans 

• parens^ sans connoissanjces /** — D*apres ce solilo^ 
^ que, je perche mon chapeau au bout de mu- 
*" canne ; je le fais tourner, attachant ma desti" 

• nSe a la direction de la come droite, ' qui 

• se fixe a VE.S.E, Me voild dans la Rue 

• Saint Jacques* ' Many are the literary ad-^ 

\ * This poor Frenchman, M. Pitou, who as long as his Memoirs shalt 
Ibe remembered will be liked the better for having worn a cocked bat, 
deserved a happier fortune than he met with. He seems to haw 
kept clear of the crirttes of the Revolution, but being reduced at last 
to sing ballads of his own composing about the streets, some nnluckjr 
eouplets offended the Directory, and he was condemned to death for 
them by the friends of humanity and liberal opinions who wer« then 
at the head of affairs. The sentence was commuted for transportatioB 
to Cayenne. He survived the sufferings and dangers of that inhuman 
banishment, and it is in his Memoirs that the account of the death of 
CoUot d'Herbois is givtn, — a death worthy of his crimes: he was" 
lying vpon the ground^his fiMe exposed t&a boming sua, io'a ragingf 
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Taituren who choose their part in political 
Wflrrfare wkh no truer compass to direct their 
course, . . and without the pious intentions of the 
Irishman, who, seeing two parties of his country- 
Aen warmly engaged in bludgeon work, and 
being utterly unable to refrain from joining in 
tiie sport, exclaimed, as he rushed in among 
them, ' God grant I may take the right side !' But 
the general tendency of men who thus throw 
themselves upon the world to live by their wits is 
soon determined by the disappointment which 
they almost universally experience at their outset \ 
fyr disappointment brings with it discontent, 
wh4ch is the parent of disaffection; and envyv 
which the unsuccessful are too prone to entertain 
towards those who are more fortunate than them* 
selves, is inseparable from hatred, and malice^ 
and all uncharitablenesa Thus it is that of mert 
men of letters, wherever they exist as a separate 
dass, a Mrge proportion are always enlisted m 
hostility, open or secret, against the established 
order of things. From the first their bias is on 
the wrong side; vanity, presumption, and half- 
fever, tke negroes who wexe appointed to bear him from Kouroa ta 
Cayenne, a dUitance of six leagaes, having thrown him down to perish;. 
& surgeon who found him in this situation, asked him what ailed him. 
Be replied, — J^ai lajievre et une tuevr brulante. — Je le crois bien^ vovi 
Jtue* le crime^ — ^was die bitter rejoinder. He expired vomiting froth 
aod blood, calling upon the Virgin Mary and upon that God whom hd 
had so often renounced, crying oat for a priest, and despairing of 
mercy while he implored it M. Pitou describes him as not naturally 
wicked, bat made so by the Revolution ; — ii avait cTeafcellcniea qua' 
Hi8$ du coti du cceur^ beaucovp de clinquant du cote de V esprit ; mm 
caractere foible et irascible d I'exceSt get^eux sans homes, peu attachg 
d la fortune^ bon amit et ennemi implacable, Iai revolution a fait ta 
pette* 
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Joiowledge, make them believe that they are 
-wiser than their elders, and capable of reforming 
the world ; add to these errors by which youth is 
80 easily beset, false philosophy to which they 
)ead, and irreiigion in which that philosophy ends, 
and you have a revolutionist complete. * Loose 
^ principles,' says Stillingfleet, ^ bad practices, 

* and extra vag'ant desires, natumlly dispose mei^ 
' to endeavour changes and alterations, in hopes 

* of bettering themselves by them ; and the pre- 
' valency of vice doth unhinge government and 

* weaken the strength and sinews of it.* 

The progress of society also, which tends natu- 
rally to overstock every profession, and to crow4 
all the middle walks of life with unsuccessful ad- 
venturers, is continually increasing the number of 
persons who ^re discontented because their fortune 
has not corresponded to their desires. The acute 
observer who asked of Maecenas why no man was 
contented with his destination was in this in- 
stance less accurate than usual in his remarks^ 
It is not with their way of life that men are 
dissatisfied, but with their success in it ; and in 
whatever way they may be placed they usually 
contrive to keep upon excellent terms with them- 
selves. The dissatisfaction which would have its 
object at home if they had courage or virtue to look 
into their own hearts, and set about the rigorous 
duty of self-examination, is projected by an easy 
effort of self-love ; they impute their failure in life 
to any cause rather than to the want of talents, or 
of discretion, or of character ; the game has gone 
against them, and they wish to shuffle the cards 
and cut for the winning seats. As early as the 
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^ays of the Prophet Samuel we know who were 
the men who have always been foimd ready tp 
embark in desperate designs, . . * every one that 

* is in distress, and every one that was in debt* 

* and every one that was discontented/ Talley- 
rand has said that hope is the counterpoise of 
fliscontent ; with more truth may it be said to be 
^he heaviest weight that discontent casts into the 
6cale. 

. * States are secure in proportion as the great 

* body of the people are contented with their situ- 

* ation, and attached to the institutions of their 

* country :* . . no axiom in geometry can be more 
incontestable than this. Wherever this attach* 
ment is loosened and a spirit of discontent has 
^one abroad, convulsions must be expected, and 
revolutions will ultimately follow, unless the evil 
be averted by wise preventive means. While the 
endemic moral maladies of the last half-century 
have been tainting the middle classes ; while a 
fa,he philosophy, sapping the very foundation of 
religion, has made a breach through which un->> 
belief and atheism have come in ; and while crude 
find erroneous notions of policy have substituted a 
cosmopolitan liberality as it is called, and a 
spurious patriotism in place of those old English 
virtues which our fathers called loyalty and love 
of our country, changes more alarming only 
because they act upon a wider population, have 
been taking place in the condition of the populace^ 
The direct tendency of the manufacturing system 
has been to raise up among us a class of meir who 
are exposed to every imaginable circumstance 
that can render them dissatisfied and dangerous^ 
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and wha are removed from all those local and 
personal ties, all those soothing and genial Hh 
fluences, which bind the peasant to his superiors 
and his conntry. They have been trained op iti 
9 manner of which it is not speaking too strongly 
to aflinn that it is alike pernicious to the body 
and to the sonl. All means of instructing them 
IB their moral and religious duties have beea 
neglected, while the wickedest writers that evef 
converted the press into an engine of mischief 
have used every means for engrai^g sedition 
and impiety upon vice and ignorance. So long 
as manufectures flourished, and the wages of 
the week sufficed for the expenses of the week 
and for the week's debauchery, a)) seemed well 
to the superficial observer, and there appeared 
no further evil upon the surface than the in* 
crease of crimes in manufacturing districts, and 
the continual increase of the poor-rates. The 
revenue however prospered, and it was even 
boasted in parliament, as a cause for natiom^ 
exultation, that the labour of children during the 
present reign had been made productive to we 
state ! Alas ! they who mistake the wealth of 
nations for their prosperity, and, in pursuit of it; 
lose sight of (heir virtue and their happiness, are 
woefully ignorant Df all upon which the strength 
of nations and the security of governments must 
be founded. Governments that found it upon 
manufactures sleep upon gunpowder. 

But the system bore in itself the seeds of its 
own destruction. It was not possible that im* 
provements in machinery should always be con- 
fined to ourselves. Men equally ingenious were 



at wcDEk npoif the same object on the continent, 
(where- indeed they were stimulated and encon- 
mged in every way by the goyernmenc,) and no 
laws, however severe, eoald prevent the emigra^ 
i&sm of arttftcersr The journeyman who, in defi'' 
aaice of laws, earriew his kbonr where he cair 
bbtiain the highest reward for it, is no object of 
nond indignation ; but the fact that many of the 
i»08t flouncing' ft^brics which were established, 
under Buonaparte's patronage have been erected 
or conducted by subjects of Great Britain, is one 
melancholy proof how entirely the British are 
eapable of expatriating themselves. While the 
contrnental nations have thus been taught tO' 
manufecture for themselres, a cause upon which 
il is more humrHatifig to reflect has contrf* 
buted ta their success, and probacy to the per- 
manent diminutiofi of our foreign trade; Flimsy 
goods have beea fabricated for the sake of im- 
mediate gain; the arts of chemistry have beenr 
fraudulently employed by unprincipled speculators, 
and rapid fortunes have thus been accumulated 
by these nefarious means, at the expense of the 
national character. There was a time whenr 
Bnglish goods: were sufficiently warranted by 
their name; but the foreign customers upon whom 
a trick of this kind has once been practised, wiff 
look to some other country in future for their 

supply. 

That our manufactures should ever again flo»- 
rish as they have, is neilher to be desired nor ex- 
acted. From the commencement of the present 
century the cotton manufacture, which Mr. 
Frougham calls the great staple of the coufttt^v 
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has been declining, and at this time it is chiefly 
supported by the exportation of cotton yarn, from 
which other nations now fabricate their own piece- 
goods. The propriety of permitting this exporta- 
tion is just now a subject of warm discussion, and 
the legislature has been called upon to prohibit 
it, by short-sighted reasoners who never look 
beyond their own private and immediate interests. 
The truth is that these other nations will begin to 
make the yarn for themselves also, as soon as 
they find it more advantageous than buying it 
from us ; and any interference on the part of the 
government would only accelerate this result, 
which sooner or later is inevitable. Home re- 
strictions are not necessary to hasten the down- 
fall of our manufacturing system. Some of the 
continental nations rival us in those branches 
wherein we are most expert ; of course it is im- 
possible that we should force our goods there. 
Others are rapidly advancing to a competition 
with 'US ; in these it is the duty and the manifest 
interest both of the government and of the people 
to favour their own produce by excluding ours. 
In others which are less advanced, and where a 
want of industry, as in Spain, is the national 
disease, the great object of the statesman will be 
to stimulate industry, and the most obvious means 
of effecting this is by discouraging foreign manu- 
factures for the purpose of forcing their own. 
An opposition orator, if he pleases, may call this 
ingratitude in our allies, and ring changes upon 
the folly, the incapacity, and the wickedness of 
ininisters for not making impossible commercial 
stipulations in peace, with as much reason as he 
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Tung the same changes during the war. He may 
affirm also, if he pleases, as Mr. Brougham has 
done, that * from all our exertions to serve th^ 
' continental powers, whether looking afler honour 
Vor profit, we have been fated to reap nothing 
' but loss and disgrace/ But the sound part of 
the public know how to appreciate such assertions 
and such authority* As for profit, we were not 
looking for it in the pounds-shillings-and-pence 
meaning of the word : and if there be an English* 
man who can indeed believe as well as assert thai 
we have reaped nothing but disgrace from our 
exertions in the war, the disgrace is upon him* 
self, . . upon his heart, and his understanding : he 
bad no share in the counsels which led to our 
)success, and it is his proper punishment that he 
should have had no communion in the joy, no 
participation in the honours of the triumph. « 

The progress which manufactures had made on 
the continent was very little understood while the 
war continued, and meantime our adventurers^ 
in the eagerness of speculation, seemed to think 
it impossible that the markets which were open 
to them should ever be overstocked. Instead 
of cautiously proportioning the supply to the 
demand, they acted as if the demand would 
always keep pace with the supply. The more 
their gains, the more they were desirous of 
gaining ; with them ' increase of appetite had 
' grown by what it fed on:* but unfortunately 
they reasoned, that as it was with the manufac-" 
turer so it would be with the consumer. Thus 
they converted their very prosperity into the meantS 
of ruin, increasing the quantity of produce by 
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€very possible improremeBt in mechaimin, 
macbiiiery at length lias eene in competition wiift 
Iranian labour, lor wbich during the first pait 4>f 
the process its tendeaiey had bten to produce-an 
increased demand. Tl»e nukitttdes who hare 
tieen thrown upon the public «re now to be fed, 
means for eoiploying them are to be devised, and 
the recsarrence of any simiUir calamity is, if poscd- 
bku to be pcerented. Nothing but a thovoogfa 
iteformation, moral and religions, of the laboonng 
classes can accomplish thk; sueh a reformation 
as shall in its direct and immediate consequenoes 
improve their physical ooadition. Increasing their 
comforts as it incseases thenr respectability, . . 
ttathing short of this can restore security. It is 
aot tbe fault of this or of that administration, of 
any man or set of oku, or ef any ppeooncerted 
order of things that such is now the concision eC 
aociety; the evtl has unavoidably arisen from the 
prevalence and extent of the manafaeturing lis- 
ten : yet while we acknowledge the evil in all Its 
magnitude and in all its bearings, we oiight not 
to be umnindful of the good which that system 
has produced and the benefit which will -eventually 
he derived from it That system supf^ied the 
resources which enabled us to support the most 
arduous, the most necessary, and the most g4o- 
rious war in which Great Britain ever was eaga- 
ged, a war which has^ititled her to the gratitade 
and admiration of all succeeding ages. And in 
its remoter consequences whatever diminishes the 
necessity for bodily labour wiU be a blessing to 
mankind. But when the eivil has come upon us, 
when its presence is painfully and alarmingly felt, 



ite .causes distinctly peroei¥ed« 4uid all its perileiAs 
teadency ekarly 44)preheBded, then indeed, if any 
means of nemedy should be neglected, the aeg^lect 
frill be A Mm for which all who are implicated ia 
it will stftad arraigned not alone before postecky, 
but at ibe most awful of all tribunals ! 

If we compare the present disaffection with that 
of a^ny fonaer age, it will be apparent that the 
4wager difiecs as much in Idnd as in degree. The 
party in ih/e legislature who stand opposed to the 
QMasiues of government were Ae^er at any time 
so iilile formidable, either for talents or for their 
ceedit with the people. They staked their charac- 
tms as statesmen upon the issue of the war, and 
ferleited it both Abroad and at home, now and £x 
eT£r. They have neither leader* nor bond of 
voMtt: and were thie government even to dro|^ 
i«to 4lieif hands, they would be found inca^ble 
«f occulting it 4 for they Itave neither the coa« 
ftdenoe of the sovereign, nor of the jpeqple, nor of 
each other. This, however, is the more alarming 
to the commonwealth. On all former occasiona 
Om diflcoatented part of the public liave looked 
to a party in the legislature, and fixed their eyes 
upon the men by whom the change of measures 
which they desired was to be brought about : and 
the opposition themselves have always till now 
been ready to assume the command of the ship 
wbeaever they could g^t on board, and unanimous 
in iheir opinion which course to steer. But in the 
present crisis they are as much at variance with 
each other as with the ministry : east and west 
are not more opposite to eaoh other than those 
Statesmen who supported Mr. Pitt in the whole 
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course of his foreign policy, and who have noW 
supported the present government in those strong 
measures which were absolutely necessary for the 
public weal, are to the anacephalous Foxites. The 
Ultra- Whigs again hold these latter in utter con- 
tempt and hatred as moderates ; and the thorough-* 
paced revolutionist spares no effort to persuade 
the discontented part of the people that their su* 
periors are their natural enemies, and to excite and 
exasperate them against all who are raised above 
them by the advantages of birth and fortune^ 

* The interests of the great,* says the Examiner^ 

* are so far from being the same as those of the 

* community, that they are in direct and necessary 

* opposition to them : their power is at the expense 
' of our weakness; their riches of our poverty; 

* their pride of our degradation ; their splendour 

* of our wretchedness ; their tyranny of our servi- 
' tude.' Such are the doctrines and such the 
language which this convicted libeller sends into 
the j)othouses of manufacturing towns and of the 
remotest villages ! 

But it is not by libellers, however seditious and 
however treasonable, that the public would have 
been disturbed, if we will listen, as the Norfolk 
meeting did, to Lord Albemarle. That nobleman 
has discovered, * by the blaze of intellect and the 

* glorious light of knowledge* which illuminates 
Such meetings, that it is * his majesty*s ministers 
' who are engaged in plots and conspiracies them* 

* selves.' He has discovered that Spence * was aiir 

* The following notice respecting this poor man has been trans-* 
Initted to *Tbe Quarterly ICeview' from the Secretary of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon Tyne, through their verv 
respectable president, Sir Juhn £. Swinburne. 
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old gentleman who had been many years dead« 
and who was very mad when he was alive ; and 

• Newcastle, Feb. 23, 1817. 
'There did exist a Debating Clab at Newcastle more than fprtjr 

* years ago, -which assumed the name of the Philosophical Society i 
f they met in a school. Of this society, or club, Spence, then a school- 

* master in Newcastle, was a member, and there produced his straoga 

* paper, which was heard with very little attention. Spence, howerer, 

* got it printed and hawked about the town, as an Essay read at Ths 

* Phiiotophical Society of Neweastle, upon which a respectable member 

* of the club moved, at the next meeting, that Spence should be ex* 

* pelled, and he was unanimously expelled accordingly. He soon after 

* removed from Newcastle, and was entirely lost sight of there. Th^ 

* period (1775) when this circumstance is stated to have taken place,. . 

* and the present Literary and PhilosophietU Society of Newcastle 

* having only been established in 1793, sufficiently proves that Speneo 

* had no connexion with it; and our society having last month dis« 

* missed from hiii situation as their librarian, Mr. Marshall, a printer 

* of Gateshead, for having published the Political Litany, may serve 
^ as a proof, if any were wanting, that the society are determined to 

* adhere strictly to their fundamental rule,. .That religion and {{^itici^ 

* are prohibited subjects of discussion.* 

This notice was inserted in * The Quarterly Review,* because it 
seemed to be the wish of the existing society that it should thus btf 
made public. But it must be apparent to them, and to every other 
person, that in simply stating where and in what manner Spence first 
promulgated bis doctrines, no imputation was or could be intended 
against the society to which he happened to belong. 

Spence's name reminds us of * The Monthly Magazine,' and of what 
the worthy and witty Editor of that loyal and religious pnblicatioo 
has said in reply to what he is pleased to call * a dull but wicked 

* article upon Parliamentary Reform,' in the last number of * The 
Quarterly Review.* So we would have him call it : 

* Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile, 
Filths savour but themselves.* 
This editor asserts that ' The Quarterly Review* denies the necessity 
6f Parliamentary Reform, * because there exists a society of Spencean 

* visionaries,* and because (in his own words) * we of the Monthly 
( Magasine named a book which was likely to satisfy the curiosity 
^ of oar readers in regard to the views of those visionaries, thouafk 

* we purposely forbore to commend tohat we plainly admitted tea 

* did not understand,' That this editor should den^ Vv\% q<«iu '<««t^%« 

VOL. II, H 
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that the doctrines of the Spenceans are not dan- 
gerous because of their palpable absurdity. Alas! 
there are times and places when even such speeches 
as those at the Norfolk meeting may be mis- 
chievous ! 

One of Mr. Cobbett's successors commenced 
his paper under the title of * The Republican f 
but being told that it would be more generally 
read if the name were less explicit, he tells us that 

* he has complied with the wish of persons wha 

* are as firm to the cause as himself,' . . * and I 
' assure the tyrant and the slave/ he continues, 
^ that I will not swerve one jot from the principles 

* I have begun with.' Many other such * Suc- 

* cessors to Mr. Cobbett' have started up, printing 
Eke him upon unstamped paper, and like him, ad- 
dressing themselves to the poor and ignorant part 
of the community, for the purpose of persuading 
them that all their miseries are occasioned by the 
government The Stamp Office and the Attorney- 
General are no doubt acquainted with this whole 
litter of libellers ; but there is one circumstance 
relating to the incendiary whom they are am- 
bitious to succeed, which is little known, and may 
possibly tend to open the eyes of some of his 
deluded followers. 

About twelve months ago Cobbett began to re- 
does not surprise ns ; but that he shoald do it when any of his readers 
may convict him of falsehood, by turning back only to his last 
month's number, is indeed being magnanimously mendacious. These 
irere his words :..* Hit pamphlet (Mr. Erans's) is vmtten with com' 

* liderdble energy. We collect from it that the main object of the 

* sodety is a more equal occupation (not proprietorship) of laady. « 

* a principle which hat often been wged ui the pages of thU 
*Magaxine,* 
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fMnnt his ' Weekly Political Register,' at New- 
Yoirk, with a letter in each number, addressed 

* To the People of the United States in general, 

* and to his cM English friends in that country ki 

* particular.' . . * Gratified,' he says, ' at perceiving 
' that what I have dared to publish here (that is» 

* in England) appears to have assisted in^ causing 

* many amongst you to see the character, conduct, 

* and views of our govenuaent in their true light, 

* I am by no means content with efiR)rts confined 

* within the limits of a press, whence to puUisb, 
> even in the most moderate language, truths disr 
.* agreeal^e to men in power, exposes the publisher 

* to punishment little short of death ; and I am 

* the less disposed to this mental bondage, to this 

* mere sighing under the terroirs of the lash, 

* when I see that there are many even amongst 

* you, who still have a hankering likeness to this 

* government, and some who have the folly to 

* hold it up as the bulwark of religion and liberty.' 

His object, therefore, is to remove the error of 
those persons in America who are ignorant enough 
.\o think well of England, and to efiect this, he de- 
scribes the state of * abject slavery' ta which the 
[English are reduced, . . ' a people who are compdled 

* to crouch to insolent Hanoverian soldiers, and 
' some of whom, in the very heart of England, have 

* been flogged by those Hanoverians ;' . . ' a nation,"* 
lie says of the English, ' who in their eagerness to 
' enslave and to entail slavery on other countries . ; 

* who in their mischievous zeal for restoring ty^ 

* ranny and persecution in every country where 
' they had been abolished, have plunged them> 
' selves into misery, and laid their owa bs^»£^ 
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* bare to those very bayonets, for the employment 

* of which as^ainst the breasts of others, they have 

* so cheerfully paid.' . . * What a shame is it,' he 
says, ' for any one to pretend to believe that there 

* is anything worthy of the name of public liberty, 

* or of private property, left in England ! What 

* base hypocrisy for any writer to affect to consider 

* us in the light of a free nation ! ' 

The charges which this miscreant makes againsl 
fais country are so absurd, as well as so atrocious, 
that their notorious falsehood would have exposed 
him to universal contempt in England. Thus he 
informs the Americans that the English govern- 
ment sent Buonaparte back to France from Elba, 
because they were at once envious and fearful of 
the happiness and good fortune of France, where 
^ the ease, the comfort, the manners, and the 

* morals of the people, and in short, every thing, 

* had been improved by the Revolution. Buona- 

* parte's return was a premeditated scheme of the 

* English government, and having let him loose, 
^ the Guelphs,' he says, ' had the impudence t6 

* call him an usurper.' He says, that by chicanery 
we kept the French prisoners to rot in England, 
«ven at the expense of the lives of Englishmen in 
France ; and that * tortures were inflicted upon 

* these prisoners to make them enter into our ser- 

* vice against their own country, at the very time 

* that this government was hanging and cutting 

* out the hearts and bowels of Englishmen who had 

* entered into the service of France for the sake of 

* getting out of French prisons.' He says, that 
After the peace with America was ratified, an 
English officer at Dartmoor availed himself of a \ 



[ 
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pitiful pretext for causing several of the Americans 
who were his prisoners, to be murdered in cold 
blood,. . and the villain insinuates that this officer 
was selected by the government as being a fit per- 
son to inflict tortures and commit murder. The 
hanging of two French prisoners on a charge of 
forging Bank notes, he calls the foulest murder 
that ever was committed. 

We will not sully our pages by transcribing the 
coarse and disgusting language with which he 
insults the royal family in all its branches ; if the 
miscreant was within reach, the laws would pro- 
bably be called upon to decide whether an 
!Englishman residing in England can cause the 
Inost treasonable libels against his own sovereign 
and his own government to be printed and pub- 
lished in America with impunity. We will only 
select part of a passage which might excite the 
indignation even of his most deluded disciples: 
it is from a letter dated March 9, 1816, and 
published at New York on the 22d of June ; the 
intended marriage of the Princess Charlotte being 
the subject Of the Prince Regent he says, * I 

* much question whether the man knows anything 

* at all about his daughter's being about to be 

* married ;' and then, alluding to that part of 
liOrd Castlereagh's speech, in which it was said 
the House of Brunswick had ' largely contributed 

* to the happiness and liberties of England,' he 
says, ' as if our liberties had been, or could have 

* been, or ever can be owing, in any degree, to a 

* set of beggarly Germans being put upon the 

* throne, and kept there by a band of borough- 

* mongers as mere tools in their hands I' 
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Such is the language which this brutal ruffian 
sent across the Atlantic to be published in Ame- 
rica while he remained in England, endeavouring 
to subvert the institutions of his country by 
setting the poor and the ignorant against all 
who were above them. And how truly his 
followers had imbibed the same vulgar and fero- 
cious spirit was shewn at Maidstone, at one of 
those meetings — 

Where gentry, title, wisdom 
Cannot conclude bnt by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance. 

After such specimens the reader will not be 
surprised at finding him call Mr. Perceval one of 
the most cruel, as well as most corrupt and 
hypocritical of men, * the most malignant of alt 

* the tools of tyranny ;' saying, ' he was exposed 

* to so much detestation that he could hardly 

* hope to escape a violent death ;' and asking, 

* if it was possible for justice or humanity 

* to follow tins corrupt, cruel, and hypocritical 

* tyrant id the grave?*..* You in America,' he 
says, 'will wonder how I can express openly my 
' satit&faction that the time of suffering is arrived, 

* . .how I can laugh at and mock the sufferings 

* of these people ; . . you will wonder that I do not 

* lose all my readers.. .To be sure, this con- 

* sideration would have no weight with me, for 

* what is life without pleasure, . . and how can I 
^ have any pleasure as to public afiairs if I stifle 
' my sentiments ? It is, perhaps, quite impossible 

* for any writer to be more unpopular than I am. 

* There are, to be sure, a great many thousands 

* who are my staunch friends ; but comparatively 
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* speaking, these are nothing.' He declares that 
he should have sunk into a state of melancholy 
if he had not felt confident that a short time 
would verify all his predictions of calamity to this 
nation and thereby give him ample vengeance; 
and he boasts that he never laughed so much ia 
his life as at seeing the distress of the Hampshire 
farmers and freeholders. * The definition of 

* a true patriot,* says the Examiner, * is a 

* good hater ;\,tLnd it may be admitted that, 
according to this definition, Mr. Cobbett is as 
true a patriot as Mr. Examiner himself. 

This latter patriot has drawn his own portrait, 
certainly with no intention of presenting an un- 
favourable resemblance : . . it is the picture of a 
true Jacobine drawn by himself. * A true Jaco* 
' bine,' he says, * is one who does not believe in 

* the divine right of kings, or any other alias for 
^ it, which implies that they reign in contempt of 

* the will of the people ; and he holds all such 

* kings to be tyrants and their subjects slaves. 

* To be a true Jacobine a man must be a good 

* hater ; but this is the most difficult and the least 

* amiable of all the virtues, , . The love of liberty 

* consists in the hatred of tyrants. The true 
^ Jacobine hates the enemies of liberty, as they 

* hate liberty, with all his strength, and with all 
' his might, and with all his heart, and with all 

* his soul. His memory is as strong, and his 
''.will as strong as theirs, but his hands are 
' shorter. . . The sense of wrong, and the bare- 

* faced assumption of the right to inflict it, de- 
' prives him of his rest. It stagnates in his 

* blood. It loads his heart with aspics* tongues. 
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* deadly to venal pens. It settles in his braim 

* It puts him beside himself.' . . Here the reader 
will agree with this true patriot * The beginning 
' of the words of his mouth is foolishness, and 

* the end of his talk is mischievous madness.' 
One of the last Numbers of this patriotic 
Journal contains a tolerably explicit confession 
of the writer's faith, political and religious. 
The former is conveyed in a parallel between 
Paganism and Christianity. ' Disputes and blood* 

* shed on holy accounts,' he says, * were pheno- 

* mena in the ancient world. It may be said 

* that these are the abuses of religion, not religion 

* itself; but the abuses of Paganism led to no 

* such horrors : they were chiefly on the pleasura- 
' ble side of things, whereas the former were on 

* the painful. They dealt in loves and luxuiv/ef, 

* in what resulted from the flrst laws of nature, 

* and tended to keep humanity alive : the latter 

* have dealt in angry debates^ in intolerance, in 

* gloomy denouncements, in persecutions, in ex* 
^ communications, in wars and massacres, in what 

* perplexes, outrages, and destroys humanity.' 
The gentleman who thus admires the morality of 
paganism would do well to consider what was 
said by an old divine of such morality and of its 
consequences. * Men debauch themselves out of 

* their religion ; and atheism is not the persuasion 

* of the man, no, nor the belief of the Devil, but 

* the punishment of the beast. *Tis that hardness 

* of heart, that reprobate sense to which God 

* delivers up an obstinate sinner; 'tis the last of 

* judgements inflicted by God upon him that has 

* refused all the methods of his mercy. God has 
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* forsaken him, and delivered him up to the worst 

* of all evils, . . that is, to himself* 

Now for the political avowal of this votary of 
the ' loves and luxuries.' * We contend, ' he says, 

* in opposition to Mr. Southey and all that servile 

* crew, that the only possible preventive of ond 

* or other of these impending evils, namely, 

* lasting slavery, famine, and general misery ort 

* the one hand, or a sudden and dreadful con-* 

* vulsion on the other, is the liberty of the press; 

* which Mr. Southey calls sedition, and the firm, 

* manly, and independent expression of public 
< opinions, which he calls rebellion. We detest 

* despotism, we deprecate popular commotion^ 

* but if we are forced upon an alternative we 
' have a choice ; we prefer temporary to lasting 

* evils.' Here it must be acknowledged that, as 
far fts respects the writer's own opinions, we 
have something very like naked truth, . . though 
not in company with uncorrupted faith. 

All the other confluent causes of discontent are 
trifling in themselves and light in their conse- 
quences compared to the seditious press. Two 
years ago it was computed that above 500,000 
newspapers were printed every week. Cobbett 
boasted that he had sold more than a million of 
his papers within the last six months, and that a 
single paper frequently served for an hundred 
auditors. The country indeed is rid of this 
libeller, but the flood-gates of sedition are still 
open; and what Wesley recommended to the 
government in the days of Wilkes and Liberty, is 
even more needful now than it was then, ' vigo- 
^ rously to execute the laws against incendiaries^ 
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* against those who by spreading all manner of 

* lies inflame the people even to madness ; to teach 

* them that there is a diSerence between liberty 
' which is the glory of Englishmen^ and licen- 

* tiousness which is a wanton abuse of liberty, in 

* contempt of all laws divine and human.' ^ Can 

* anything be done,' he asks, * to open the eyes, to 

* restore the senses of an infatuated nation ? Not 

* unless the still-renewed, still operating cause of 

* that infatuation he removed* And again, in his 
excellent remarks upon Dr. Price's Observations 
on Civil Liberty, this extraordinary man expres- 
ses himself with an anxiety which subsequent 
events have amply justified. *" I am in great 

* earnest,' he says ; * so I have need to be, for I am 
' pleading the cause of my King and country, 

* yea of every country under heaven where there 

* is any regular government. I am pleading 

* against those principles that naturally tend to 

* anarchy and confusion, that directly tend to 

* unhinge all governments, and overturn it from 

* the foundation. Their na'tural tendency is to 

* plunge every nation into total anarchy.' 

The laws, and nothing but the laws, can pre- 
serve us from this catastrophe. Meantime indi- 
viduals may do much in their respective spheres 
toward that melioration of the people which is 
the only true reform, and upon which our security 
mainly depends. 

The question is whether revolution, whether 
the endemic moral malady of this distempered 
age, can be averted till time be gained for 
educating the populace and improving their con- 
dition. 'We must make the poor,' says Sir 
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Egerton Brydges, * by a wise application of their 

* labours, not only create the funds of their own 

* subsistence, but add to the wealth of the rest of 

* society. . . We must do that which will equally 

* restore their moral and physical happiness ; . • 

* that which, while it will supply them with a 

* sufficiency of food and bodily comforts, will, in 

* the same degree, meliorate their morals and 

* their hearts.' For this we must look to the 
legislature. What is required of us is that we be 
as active in good as the malevolent are active in 
evil ; let each man do his duty in his respective 
station, . . above all, let the magistrates and the 
clergy exert themselves ; and it will be found that 
the good principle is mightier than the evil one. 
The laws are with us, and God is on our side. 
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The ruin of this kingdom has been predicted by 
shallow statesmen and malcontents rather more 
&equently than the destruction of the world has 
been announced by crazy prophets. Yet, because 
such predictions have proved only the presumptu- 
ousness and folly, or the malevolence and madness 
of those by whom they were uttered, nothing could 
be more illogical than to conclude that the world 
will hold on its regular course to all eternity, or that 
the fortune of Great Britain will always bear it tri- 
umphantly through all difficulties. The doctrine of 
dimacterical years is justly accoimted among the 
obsolete errors of medicine, yet there are seasons of 
life wherein the probabilities of disease and death 
are greater than at others ; . . and so it is in the con- 
stitution of society. It cannot, indeed, be fore- 
known, as in the human constitution, when such 
seasons are to be expected, but they may be well 
discerned by a judicious observer when they come f 
and he must have observed little, and reflected less, 
who does not perceive that this is one of those 
critical seasonsy perhaps a more momentous one 
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than that in which the restoration of letters and the 
invention of printing, the reformation in reUgion 
and the discovery of India and America, gave a new 
impulse to mankind, and affected them more or 
less throughout the globe. Whether the crisis shall 
be for evil or for good depends, under Providence, 
mainly upon ourselves. It must be for great good 
or for great evil. Let us inquire what may be 
done toward assisting the benignant indications, 
and counteracting those of an opposite character. 

In the progress of that great question, which is 
at this time before Parliament, it may reasonably be 
hoped that some radical improvement will be 
effected in the poor laws, and in the condition of that 
class for whose benefit they were designed, but 
to whose deterioration they have unquestionably 
tended. The evil which these laws have produced 
increased slowly during the seventeenth and the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, because it 
had much to overcome in the habits and character 
of the English peasantry. There are feelings 
which for a while survive the institutions from 
whence they have grown : the dependence which the 
feudal system created was of this kind. Longafier 
the lord had ceased to require the service of his 
vassals in war, and to estimate his power by the 
number of men whom he could bring into the field 
either for or against his sovereign, the bond between 
them continued unbroken. They who were bom 
upon his lands looked to him as their natural pro- 
tector ; the castle or the manor-house was open to 
them upon festival days, and from thence they 
were supplied in sickness with homely medicines, 
and that good diet, which, as old Tusser says, ' with 
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wisdom, best comforteth man.' To look elsewhere 
for assistance and relief would have been equally 
painful to the one party and injurious to the other. 
The old man had no sense of degradation in accept 

: ing the bounty of those for whom he had faithfully 
laboured in his youth and strength ; there was no 
humiliation inflicted or intended ; it was part of the 
payment of his services, a debt of kindness and 
good-will, cheerfully paid and gratefully received. 
As the metropolis grew more attractive, the Lady 
Bountifuls and the Sir Roger de Coverlys became 
extinct : men mingled more with the world, and 
women attended more regularly at Vanity Fair;. 
The peasantry, however, were still attached to the 
soil, and took root where they were born. The 
beneficial effects of this were that they grew up 
with a sense of family pride ; the son did not wish 
to leave behind him a worse remembrance than his 
father ; a good .name was part of his inheritance, 
and, in case of unavoidable misfortunes, it assured 
him relief; for charity is as much the characteristic 

i/of civilized man, as cruelty is of the savage. It is 
not necessary to look back beyond the memory of 
man for this state of things as very generally ex- 
isting throughout the country. A labourer would 
not, without extreme reluctance, apply for parochial 
aid, and nothing but extreme necessity could induce 
him to enter a poor-house. They who were recon- 
ciled to the inevitable lot of poverty shrunk fi-om 
the disgrace of pauperism ; and many are the in- 
stances wherein money which could ill be spared 
from the scanty provision of old age has been laid 
aside, that there might be something to defray the 
expenses of a decent fimeral without coming upon 

VOL. II. I 
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the parish, as it was called, even after death : such 
within our recollection used to be the character of 
the stationary poor. 

Some price is paid for every improvement in 
society, and every stage in our progress brings with 1/ 
it its concomitant evils : if the good do but predomi- 
nate it is all we can expect in this imperfect world, 
and all that we ought to desire, . .for this is not our 
abiding-place. In the middle rank of life, which is 
assuredly the happiest, (and which in this country 
and at this time is beyond all doubt the most favour- 
able situation wherein man has ever been placed 
for the cultivation of his moral and intellectual 
nature,) the greatest abatement of happiness arises 
from the dispersion of families and the breaking up - 
of family ties. When we think of the patriarchal 
age, it is its exemption from this evil that constitutes 
its peculiar and almost romantic charm. How rarely 
is it that a large family is ever collected together 
afler the years of childhood are past ! the daughters 
are transplanted into other households ; the sons go 
east and west in search of fortune, separated firom 
each other and from their birth-place by wide tracts 
of sea and land; they are divided in youth, and when 
those meet again, who live to meet, the first feeling 
is that sinking of the spirit which the sense of time 
and change produces, embodied then as it were, and 
pressing upon the heart with all the weight of 
mortality. There is much to compensate for this 
in the middle ranks of life ; communication is 
maintained in absence; a home for the natural 
afl^tions exists,. . a resting-place where hope and 
memory meet ; a wider scene of action brings with 
it increase of knowledge, enlargement of mind, new 
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V 



joys and new powers of enjoyment^ . in most 
a manifest balance of good. But the migratory 
system extends lower in society where there are not 
the same qu£difying circmnstances : it has arisen, 
as it became needful : the state and the general 
good require that it should be so ; it recruits our 
fleets and our armies, it i^mishes hands for our 
manufactures, and supplies the consumption of life 
in our great cities ; but its moral effects upon the 
great majority are lamentably injmious. The eye 
and the voice of a parent never wholly lose their 
effect over minds which are not decidedly disposed 
to choose the evil part ; and there are always in a 
man's birth-place those whose good opinion he has 
been desirous of obtaining, and to whom he is 
iliclined to listen with habitual deference. From 
43uch wholesome influences the uneducated and the 
ill-educated are removed at an age when they stand 
most in need of af^tionate counsel and prudent 
control. They go where they are altogether 
strangers, or at least where there are none who 
have a near and dear concern in watching over 
their wel&re. Good and evil manners are both, 
.contagious ; but the evil contagion is the stronger, 
and it is to this that they are most exposed. 

And here we may notice one cause of moral 
deterioration which operates widely, at present, 
among the class of which we are speaking,, .the 
practice among the lower order of manu^turers 
and tradesmen of taking out-of-door apprentices, 
instead of boarding them in the house, as was the 
old custom. Boys and lads just rising into man- 
hood, are thus left to themselves and to each other, 
without the slightest control, except that of their 

i2 
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own prudence and good principles, if they happen 
to have been trained up in the way they should go : 
we say happen^ because so little provision has been 
made for this in our institutions, and so generally 
is it neglected by individuals as well as by the state, 
that the youth in humble life, who has been 
properly instructed in his duty towards God and 
man, may be regarded as unusually fortunate. The 
evil consequences of this practice are apparent ; 
the apprentice being thus uncontrolled, is in danger 
of contracting those habits which lead to idleness 
and want, and, perhaps, to a still more pitiable 
termination ; and many a youth is thus sacrificed 
whom a careful master and the regulations of a ^ 
well ordered family might have saved from ruin. 
They who reflect upon the course of society in this 
country cannot, indeed, but perceive that the op- 
portunities and temptations to evil have greatly 
increased, while the old restraints, of every kind, 
have as generally faXlen into * disuse. The stocks 
are now as commonly in a state of decay as the 
market-cross ; and while the population has fax 
more than doubled upon the church establishment, 
the number of ale-houses has increased ten-fold in ► . 
proportion to the population. 

At a time when the legislature is taking into its 
consideration the momentous question of the Poor 
Laws, it is more than ever of importance that it 
should be well understood how large a part of the evil 
arises from causes which are completely within the 
power of the local magistrates, and how much might 
be accomplished by the efforts of benevolent indi- 
viduals which cannot be reached by any legislative 
enactment. As the establishment of inns is one of 
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the surest proofe and accompaniments of increasing 
civilization, so the multiplication of ale-houses is 
not less surely the effect and the cause of an in- 
creased and increasing- depravity of manners. 
It may be affirmed broadly and without qualifica- 
tion, that every public-house in the country, vrhich 
is not required for the convenience of travellers, 
wayfarers and persons firequenting a market, is a 
seminary for idQeness, misery and pauperism. We 
are speaking here of villages and small towns, . • 
large cities have wants and diseases of their own ; 
but every public-house in the country, which is not 

1^ necessary for the public good, is in itself a pubUo 
evil, and a cause of evil. To advise any sudden 
reduction of their numbers would be absurd. 
Hasty reformations bring always with them greater 
evils than those which they are intended to correct : 
but, in this case, there is an easy and unobjectionable 
course. No new house should be licensed without 
clear proof that it would be useful to the neighbour- 

V hood, . . which it coirid only be where a new village 
was rising, or where there was a rapid increase of 
inhabitants from some local cause. That a gentle- 
man* s servant wanted an establishment, or that a 
brewer found it advantageous to have another tap- 
room opened for the consumption of his beer, ought 
not to be considered sufficient causes for adding to 
what are already far too numerous. With regard 
to the unnecessary number of houses which are 
already open, the license should not be revived 
when the present occupier removes, or dies ; one 
generation would then produce the desired reduc- 
tion. And in every instance where habitual riot 
and drunkenness were suffered, or the doors kept 
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open till an improper hour of the night, the 
license should uniformly be taken away. Were 
the magistrates and parish-officers strictly to enforce 
Uiese latter regulations, (as the law empowers and 
their duty requires them to do,) they would soon 
perceive the good effect in the amended morals of 
the parish, and that amendment would, slowly 
indeed, but certainly, be felt in the poor-rates. To 
punish ofiences is always a painful task, . . there is 
nothing painful nor invidiourin pi«yenting them : 
and such prevention tends so evidently to the im* 
mediate benefit of the persons whom it affects, that 
even their own acquiescence in the fitness and 
utility of the measure may be looked for. The 
man who finds himself in the morning without a 
head-ache, and with the money in his pocket which 
he would otherwise have squandered in procuring 
one, cannot but acknowledge in his heart that he 
is the better for the restriction, however much it 
may have offended him at the time. But certainly 
they who exert themselves to prevent drunkenness 
and disorder will have the women on their side : 
-the wife will rejoice in measures which may wean 
her husband from habits that insure misery and 
want ; and mothers will pray God to bless the 
magistrates who are instrumental in keeping their 
sons from temptation. 

In the time of James I. it appears to have 
been common even for country labourers both 
to eat their meals and to lodge in inns or ale- 
houses. Sir Frederick Morton Eden, in whose 
great repository of facts concerning the history of 
the poor this^ is mentioned, does not determine 
whether this mode of living was occasioned 'by 
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* the injudicious regulations of Elizabeth's pai^ 
^ liament, which prohibited the erection of cottages; 

* or by the statute of inmates, which, in the city of 

* London, and probably in other corporate towns, 
*' limited the number of inmates in a house to one 

* ^unily ; or whether it was the natural and interme^ 

* diate step in the progress of society, from the abso*- 
^ lute dependence of the sliave on his master for both 

* diet and habitation, to the improved condition of 

* the free labourer, who, at present, rarely resides 

* under the same roof with his anployer.' What- 
ever may have been the causes of this curious sys- 
tem, or whatever its extent, (for it cannot possibly 
have been general,) the efiect was much less per- 
nicious than that which our pot-houses produce at 
present. The character of the house itself was 
widely difierent ; the Ordinary was the usual deno- 
mination ; and the word victualler, by which the 
law still designates an innkeeper, impHes that origi- 
nally his profits were derived more fi'om the larder 
than the tap. ' The Innholders Posie,' provided 
ibr him by the honest old rhymer, shews that inns 
in those days ^ere upon the same plan in this 
country as they now are upon the continent 

At meals, my friend, who vitlefh here. 

And iiitteth with his host. 
Shall both be sare of belter cheer. 

And 'scape with lesser cobt ; 
But he that will attendance have, 

A chamber by himself. 
Most more regard what pains do crave. 

Than pass of worldly pelf. 

It is obvious, that the labourer, who lodged in one 
of these houses, would be little Ukfily to lay by any 
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part of his earnings : they could be no schools of 
frugality ; but it is equally obvious, that he would 
not be tempted to riotous expenditure. He was, in 
&ct, one of the family ; it was essential to their 
comfort that his habits should be sober and decent, 
find it was more directly essential to his own also ; 
because, according to liis conduct in this point 
would be the respect and kindness with which he 
would be treated. The landlord counted upon his 
regular payments, and therefore to have encouraged 
him in drunkenness, for the sake of a little more 
immediate gain, would have been like killing the 
goose with the golden eggs. The landlord, we 
may be sure, would remember the old stave ; 

Give as old ale and book it, 

O give us old ale and book it; 

And when you would have your money for all. 

My cousin may cliance to look it. 

But this system is entirely out of use in the 
country ; and in large towns there are no other re- 
mains of it than may be traced in the ordinaries 
and the cook-shops. The eating and drinking 
houses are now, in a great degree, separated, the 
one being as useful as the others are pernicious. 
For the labouring man, the ale-house is now a 
place of pure unmingled evil ; where, while he is 
single, he squanders the money which ought to be 
laid up as a provision for marriage, or for old age ; 
and where, if he frequent it after he is married, he 
commits the far heavier sin of spending, for his own 
selfish gratification, the earnings, upon which the 
woman, whom he has rendered dependent on him, 
and the children to whom he has given birth, have 
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the strongest of all claims. The diminution of 
these houses is one of the most practicable and 
efficient means of real radical reform. 

The lower orders may be divided into the large 
classes of persons employed in agriculture, manu* 
iacturers, handicraftsmen, miners, day-labourers, 
and domestic servants.: there is, likewise, a very 
numerous body in great cities, which the wants of 
a great city create, draymen, hackney-coachmen, 
porters, butchers, &c. : the army and navy are sup* 
plied from all these classes ; the unfortunate, and 
still more, the improvident, compose the great army 
of paupers, while the outcasts and reprobates are 
those vagabonds and ruffians who annoy and en-* 
danger the rest of the community. The Spanish 
Census, which was taken before our nation had any-R 
thing* more than mere conjecture to proceed upoa 
in this important part of statistics, distinguishes the 
difierent employments of men with a minuteness 
which is highly curious, though, in our compUcated 
system of society, it would be hardly attainable* 
We have however before us some tables, formed 
with great knowledge and singular ability, whereby 
it appears that the number of families employed in 
agriculture, throughout England and Wales, are^ 
upon an average of all the counties, thirty-six in 
an hundred. Manufacturers, it is obvious, must 
always be exposed to great and sudden fluctuations^ 
arising from causes over which neither they nor 
their employers have any control : there is a bare 
possibility that those which are occasioned by the 
humour of ^hion might be removed, if they who 
lead the fashions were made sensible of the severe 
injury which is oflen done to large bodies of men, 
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Yjj the capridous disuse of any artide for which 
there has heen a considerable demand : he, howevei^ 
who should expect this, must be a sturdy believer 
in the perfectibility of women, and of that class of 
men who surpass the weakest women in friFoUty. 
And indeed, in general, the demand which ceases in 
one quarter is only transferred to another, and tibe 
same quantity of industry is 3put in motion by the 
same expenditure. But the stoppages which arise 
fivm political causes bring with th^ no compens- 
ation of this kind ; they are more extensive, and 
tiiey are, in their very nature, irremediable. In this 
respect, therefore, the situation of the manufocturers 
k worse than that of any of the other labouring 
classes, for whose services there is, generally speak- 
mg, a certain and equal demand, and that demand 
almost wholly independent of any but local drcum- 
atances. On tiie other hand the difierence of wages 
IS sufficient to (wmpensate for this, though the 
dianoes of ill fortune do not usually enter into our 
cadculations for so much as they ou^t. Wa^es> 
of course j nmst always difier according to the 
^[uahty of the work, and the dexterity or strength 
if the workmai ; but the wages of every handi* 
cnrafb man throughout this kingdom are mors thaa 
suffident for his maintenance, in ordinary times ; 
it is only in agriculture that tbey are unjustly de* 
pressed by the injurious efiect of the poor laws. 
What then are tiie causes of pauperism. ?. . misfor<>- 
tune in one instance, misconduct in fifiy ; want of 
frugality, want of forethought, want of prudence, 
L w^t of principle ;• .want of hope also' must be 
added. But hope and good prindples, may be 
given by human institutions ;• .it is the interest, it 
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IB the paramount duty of government^ to see ihat 
they are given ; and if they are not followed 
by prosperity, as their natural consequence, the 
evil will be of that kind for which the sufferer 

^ baa nothing to reproach himself or society. Weak 
as we are and prone to sin, it is not oflen that 
we murmur against tbe dispensations of Provir 
dence. The privations, the sufferings, the be* 
Kavements which come from God, are borne humr 
bly, and patiently, and religiously : . .it even seems 
as if the heart were like those fruits which ripen 
the more readily when they are wounded. But if 

) affliction soflen the heart, adversity, too oflen, tends 

/ to harden it : the injuries of fortune ajQ^t men 
with a sense of injustice, and are resented like 
wrongs ; and when they proceed from misconduct^ 
any feeling is more tolerable than that of self- 
condemnation. Men seek to justify themselves 
against the inward accuser, and set up the stand-p 

^ ani of their own morality against the law. Guilt 
is a skilful sophist : the veriest wretch who sub- 
sists by pilfering, or closes a course of more auda^ 
clous crimes at the gallows, forms for himself a 
system which is, in its origin and end, the same as 
that of Buonaparte, and the other philosophers of 
the Satanic school. 

It is among the lower classes that those miseries^ 
as well as those diseases are found, which become 
infectious to the community. The vices to which 
they are prone are idleness, drunkenness, gambUng^ 

K and cruelty ; gambling is the least frequent, and 
might almost wholly be prevented, were the ma- 
gisb^es to exert themselves, and the parish officers 
to do theii' duty. Cruelty is less within the cogiii*» 
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zance of human laws, and yet we trust those 
abominable sports, which tend to foster it, will 
be prohibited ; this indeed is a bestial principle 
which no moml and religious alchemy can trans- 
mute into anything good : the others are only per- 
versions of the great springs of human action ; 
which, when they have their proper direction as- 
signed them, operate immediately to the benefit of 
the individual and the public. They proceed from 
self-indulgence, or that love of excitement which 
man retains as a distinguishing characteristic 
from inferior animals, when, in all other respects, 
|, he has, as far as possible, degraded himself to their 
level. Where this is the case it is not always the 
feult of the individual, even in civilized and Chris- 
tian countries . . even in our own. Animals go 
rightly, according to the ends of their creation, 
when they are left to themselves ; they follow their 
^ instinct, and are safe : but it is otherwise with 
man ; the ways of life are a labyrinth for him ; his 
infancy does not stand more in need of a mother's 
care, than his moral and intellectual Acuities require 
to be nursed and fostered ; and when these are left 
to starve for want of nutriment, how infinitely more 
deplorable is his condition than that of the beasts 
who perish ! 

Herein it is that our Reformation was lefl im- 
perfect. No blame for this is imputable to those 
good and admirable men by whose learning and 
labour it was effected, by whose martyrdom it was 
sealed. They felt and urged the« necessity of pro- 
viding good education for the people ; and that 
most excellent prince, Edward Vl., reckoned it first 
among the medicines which must cure the sores of 
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the commonweal : he reckoned it * first in order, 
' as first in dignity and degree.' * Men,' said he, 

* keep longest the savour of their first bringing up ; 

* wherefore, seeing that it seemeth so necessary a 
' thing, we will show our device herein.' Every-^ 
thing * indeed which a good and judicious mind 
could desire as tending most surely to the improve-* 
ment of his country and his kind, seems to have 
been contemplated by this extraordinary youth, • 
' 1. Good education. 2. Devising of good laws, 
' 3. Executing the laws justly without respect of 

* persons. 4. Example of rulers. 5. Punishing of 

* vagabonds and idle persons. 6. Encouraging 

* the good. 7. Ordering well the Customers. 8. 
' Engendering friendship in all parts of the com- 

* monwealth. These be the chief points that tend 

* to order well the whole commonwealth.' . . * Never- 

* theless,' he says, * when all these laws be made, 
' established, and enacted, they serve to no purpose 
' except they be fully and duly executed. By 
' whom? By those that have authority to execute ; 
' that is to say, the noblemen and the justices of 
' peace. Wherefore I would wish that after this 
' Parliament were ended, those noblemen, except a 

* few that should be with me, went to their counties; 
' and there should see the statutes fully and duly 
' executed ; and that those men should be put from 

* being justices of the peace that be touched or 

* blotted with those vices that be against these new 

* *I conld wish,' says King Edward, ' that when time shall serve, 

* the superfluous and, tedious statutes were brought into one sum 
' together, and made more plain and short, to the intent that men 

* might the better understand them ; which thing shall much help to 
' advance the profit of the commonwealth.'. .If this were to be desired 
in his days> how infinitely more needful must it be now 1 
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^ laws to be establisfaed : for no man that is in 
* &ult himself can punish another for the same 
^ offence.' With due allowance for the little which 
is not applicable to our present state of society, 
everything is here noted which is required for a 
thorough reformation of the people,, .sound in- 
struction for all, wholesome chastisement for the 
dissolute, wholesome encouragement for the well- 
disposed, and the watchful execution of those minor 
laws, upon the proper observance of which the 
general weal is not less dependent than domestic 
comfort and happiness are upon the minor morals. 
Time passes on, manners and customs change, 
institutions are modified ; some ripen in the course 
of age, and others fall to decay; but the great 
principles of politics and ethics, of pubhc and pri- 
vate morality, are fixed and immutable,, .fixed as 
the order of the universe, immutable as its Creator. 
The platform of general instruction was not laid 
(as it ou^t to have been) when we passed from 
Popery to Protestantism. Funds wrested iniqui- 
tously firom the Church, and which, if justly ap- 
plied, might have provided for this most impor- 
tant object with a munificence of which no age 
or coimtry has ever yet seen an example, were 
dilapidated by the profiise expenditure of Henry 
VIII., and the rapacity of his fevourites : and 
perhaps if his saintly son had attained to longer 
life, he might have found his best intentions frus- 
trated by the opposition which they would have 
experienced from selfishness, cupidity, and con- 
tending parties. But imhappily while little was 
done, the easier work of undoing had proceeded 
with its natural rapidity. Such as the instruction 
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of the Homkh church is, it was amply provided by 
the Romish estabhshment : its outward and visible 
forms were always before the eyes of the people ; 
the ceremonials were dexterously interwoven with 
the whole habits of their usual life; the practice 
of confession, baleful as it is, and liable to the 
most perilous abuses, had yet the effect of bringing 
every individual under the knowledge of his spi- 
ritual teacher; while a faith, blind indeed, and 
grossly erroneous, but still a &iith, was kept alive in 
the most ignorant of the populace by superstitious 
observances, the scaffolding and the trappings, the 
tools and the trinkets of Popery. In addition to all 
these means, the country was filled with itinerant 
preachers, actively employed in co-operating with 
the secular clergy to one general end, (however 
opposed to them in individual interest,) and in 
supporting and strengthening the influence of the 
church establishment. Under that state of things, 
every person in the kingdom was instructed in 
as much of Christianity as his teacher, erring 
liimself and ignorant of its true nature, thought 
necessary for salvation. He was well taught in 
certain legends, and knew perfectly the romance 
of his patron saint, and the fe.ble of his favourite 
idol : he had a lively feith in purgatory, and had 
learnt when to kneel and when to cross himsdf 
At a mysterious and unintelligible service ; and he 
could repeat certain prayers, with a full persua- 
sion of their devoutness and of the utiUty of re* 
peating them, though he did not understand the 
meaning of one syllable. Great superstition was 
inculcated, and impUcit feith; and it has been 
wisely and charitably observed by Wesley, that 
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-* God makes allowance for invincible ignorance, 
' and blesses the faith notwithstanding the super- 
' stition ! ' 

This was the religious state of our common 
people before the Reformation ; the point of in- 
struction was reached at which their teachers aimed, 
and which their rulers thought necessary. And 
this is the condition of the common people in Ca- 
tholic countries at this day, where they have not 
been infected by the pestilence of revolutionary 
impiety. Its effect in attacliing them invincibly to 
the old institutions of their native land has been 
nobly exempUfied in La Vendtfe, in Portugal, and 
in Spain. It is accompanied every where with a 
lamentable ignorance of the real nature of Chris- 
tianity, and with a most adulterated system of mo- 
rals as well as of faith : but if the same diligence 
had been used in these kingdoms for instructing 
every person in the pure faith and pure morals 
of the English church, can we doubt that it would 
have been equally successful ? 

I shall not surely be suspected of any disposi- 
tion to favour the abuses of the Romish church; 
and therefore, without apprehending censure, I 
may express my regret, that, when those abuses 
were shaken off, it was either not found possible, 
or not thought convenient, to reform the regular 
clergy, instead of abolishing them altogether. 
Every person who has seen these orders in coun- 
tries where they yet exist, must know with what 
scandal they are attended in their unreformed state, 
though the crimes imputed to them in England, as 
a pretext for the violent and iniquitous measure of 
their dissolution, were beyond all doubt grossly 
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exaggerated. But here we have felt, and still feel, 
and perhaps shall one day feel yet more severely, 
the evil consequences of having disbanded the 
whole auxiliary force of the Church ; who did 
for it what the Methodists and other proselyting 
sectaries are now doing against it ; and performed 
duties which the parochial clergy have never been 
numerous enough to discharge in all places, had 
the zeal in every case existed, and which, however 
zealous, it is not possible that they should discharge 
in populous places. Their institution, by render- 
ing poverty a port of their religious profession,, 
effected in their behalf the difficult point of making 
it perfectly compatible with general respect These- 
preachers were taken away ; and at the same time 
the parochial clergy, who till then had lived in a 
certain and proper degree of affluence, were impo- 
verished, the necessary efiect of making them poor 
being to expose them to contempt. 

* The evil consequences to the clergy and to the 
church are frequently noticed by the writers of 
£lizabeth*s and the succeeding reign : . . ' Politic 
men,' says one, * begin apace already to withhold 
' their children from schools and universities ; any 

* profession else better likes them, as knowing 
' they may live well in whatsoever calling, save in 

* the ministry.' . . * They have taken away the unc- 

* tion and lefl us nothing but the alabaster box, 
' the shreds, the sheards, the scrapings of our own.' 
. . • As for the ministers that have livings' says 
Thomas Adams, (and his marginal note sajrs 
leavings not livings^ Thomas Adams being ad- 
dicted to the sin of punning,) * they are scarce 
' live-ons^ or enough to keep themselves and their 

VOL. IT. K 
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* fionilies living ; and for those that have none, they 
' may make themselves merry with their learning, 

* if they have no money, for they that bought thiB 
' patronages must needs sell the presentations. 

* Fendere jure potest^ emeratilteprius, 

' And then, if Balaam's ass hath but an audible 

* voice and a soluble purse, he shall be preferred 
*■ before his master, were he ten prophets. If this 

* weather hold, Julian need not send learning into 

* exile, for no parent will be so irreligious as, widi 
' great expenses, to bring up his child at once to 

* misery and sin.' 

The condition of the inferior clergy, though it still 
cryingly requires improvement, has been greatly im- 
proved during the last century ; but the effects of 
this long continued evil are still felt. For while the 
means of religious instruction were thought insuffi^ 
cient, the population has far more than doubled upon 
those means, and the consequence has been that the 
populace in England are more ignorant of their re- 
ligious duties than they are in any other Christian 
C50untry. ' It would make any true Christian's 
' heart bleed,* says my ancestor. Bishop Croft, * to 
' think how many thousand poor souls there are 

* in this land that have no more knowledge of God 
' than heathens ; thousands of the mendicant con- 

* dition never come to church, and are never looked 

* after by any ; likewise thousands of mean hus- 
' bandry-men that do come to church, understand 

* no more of the sermon than brutes. Perchance 

* in their infancy some of them learnt a httle of 
' their Catechism, that is,, they could, Uke parrots, 

* say some broken pieces, but never understand the 
' meaning of one line ; but afterwards, as they 
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*' grow up to be men, grow more babes in rriigion^ 
' so ignorant as scarce to know their Heavenly 

* Father; and are admitted to the sacrament o£ 

* tiie Lord's Supper, before they are able to give 

* account of the sacrament of baptism. Thus it 

* is generally in the country, and in the city as 

* bad ; partly for the reason before specified, and 
*' partly by reason the number in many parishes is 
*: far greater than any one pastor can luLve a due 

* care of; he cannot know half the names or feces 

* of them, much less their faults and behaviour, 

* which is requisite that he may both instruct and 

* reprove when there is need.' At this day the 
ease is worse than when the good Bishop of Here* 
ford thus represented it ; the increase of popula* 
tion, were there no other cause, would unavoidably 
have made it worse. But we must also regard the 
growth of large towns during the last threescose 
years ; the progress of manufectures, and the vices 
which unhappily both the one and the other gene^ 
rate, feed, and foster. Thus, even in the natural 
eourse of things, darkness has in this respect been 
gaining upon light, just as weeds and brambles 
spread themselves, where cultivation is neglected. 
And what is to be looked for, if, while we have 
been remiss in sowing good seed, the enemy has 
continued to sow tares, with that pestilent activity 
by which mischievous and malignant natures are 
dLstinguished?. .what indeed but such an increase 
of pauperism, profligacy, and crimes of every kind, 
as that to which the poor-rates and the courts 
of law at this time b^ fnghtfiil and formidable 
testimony ! 

It has been well argued by Stillingfieet, that 

k2 
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God exercises a particular providence with respect 
to the condition of kingdoms and nations, mak- 
ing it better or worse according to the moral and 
religious condition of the people. For the moral 
order of the world is not less immutable than its 
physical laws. The seasons are not linked toge- 
ther in more inevitable sequence than human ac- 
tions and their consequences ; and trees do not 
more certainly bring forth fruit afler their kind 
than good and evil are attendant upon virtue and 
vice. As respects individuals, indeed, the day of 
reckoning may not always be in this world,, .the 
greater their misery when it is deferred : but com- 
munities, existing only in time, cannot escape from 
their temporal account. There can be no permanent 
prosperity unless it be founded upon industry, vir- 
tue and religion ; the public weal, as well as the 
welfare and happiness of individuals rests upon 
these, and rests upon them wholly ; in proportion 
as the people become idle, immoral, and irreligious, 
the state becomes insecure; its base is imdermined; 
and it is well observed by Mr. Walpole, that * in 
* policy, as in architecture, the ruin is greatest when 
' it begins with the foundation.' 

In the miserably misgoverned Turkish empire 
men are at this time retrograding from the settled 
to the nomadic state of life ; the wandering popu- 
lation is continually increased by those who desert 
to it from the oppression which they endure ; and 
thus the last remaining wrecks of civilization, in 
what was once the most civilized, the most intel- 
lectual and the most flourishing part of the whole 
habitable earth, would one day be destroyed, if it 
were not reasonable to beUeve that Providence will 
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bring about a great and beneficial change in its 
own good time. Those who thus prefer the 
wilderness to the city, and the tent to the fixed 
habitation, are in some respects bettered by the 
exchange ; they are less in danger of the plague ; 
and if they leave none of their vices behind them, 
they acquire at least manly habits to which they 
were strangers before. The change wliich has been 
going on among us has none of these qualifying 
circumstances for the individual, while it tends to 
the direct and immediate detriment of the com- 
monweal. With us, they who withdraw themselves 
from the service of society are enlisted instantly 
against it. As soon as they cease to support them- 
selves by their own earnings, they begin to prey 
upon the property of others. Hobbes, in the 
frontispiece to his Leviathan, has delineated his 
Commonwealth as a crowned and armed human 
image, whose body is composed of individuals ; 
the magistrates form the breast, the military are its 
arms, and if the figure had been given at full length, 
the peasantry and mechanics would have been seen 
constituting the feet and legs. We have had occa- 
sion to notice elsewhere the apt similitude which 
he has found for the libellous and seditious members 
of the community. If he had contemplated the 
present efiect of the Poor Laws, he might have 
devised one not less appropriate for the paupers of 
the land; and the body of his personified Com- 
monwealth would have appeared as much iri- 
fested with extraneous and injurious life as that 
of a beetle with its annoying parasites, the beetle 
being of all creatures the one which is most tor- 
mented by such attendants. 
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The remedies for this great evil are what King 
Edward indicated, good education ; the due ad- 
ministration of good laws ; coercion for the idle, 
the profligate, and the wicked ; encouragement for 
the well-disposed. 

Much has, undoubtedly, been done for educating 
the children of the poor in these latter years, but it 
wants a firm and permanent foundation. The 
schools which have hitherto been established ave 
supported wholly by voluntary subscriptions. It 
may be hoped that this liberality, which proceeds 
from a sense of duty towards God and man, wiH 
not abate, though it should no longer be provoked 
by the excitement of hostile views and interests : 
but it would be unreasonable to expect that the 
funds which are thus raised shall be considerably 
increased ; and it is impossible that they should be 
commensurate with the necessity that exists. At 
this time it is stated, upon the best authority, that 
there are in London from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and thirty thousand children, 
between the ages of six and sixteen, without the 
means of education ; and that from two to four 
thousand of these are hired out to beggars or em- 
ployed in thieving. 

The prodigious increase of youthful criminals is 
mn effect of the enormous increase of the metropolis, 
though so direct and obvious a cause seems to be 
overlooked by those who have written upon the 
subject. Great cities do not with more certainty 
generate foul air, and condense contagion, than 
Ihey assist the propagation of moral diseases. 
And yet, under a good police, medical and moral, 
the means, both of prevention and remedy, might 
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lie applied there with &r greater eelerity, aad 
therefore with more likelihood of success, than in 
places where the population is scattered. Accord- 
ingly, in all Utopian romances, the perfect model 
of policy, according to the author's notion of this 
wide subject, is always exliibited in the capital of 
his ideal commonwealth ; and in the only attempt 
which has ever been made for exhibiting sudi 
schemes in practice, the people were all collected 
into inclosed towns. Here it may be observed, 
that in all ideal schemes of government a greater 
superintendence is supposed on the part of the 
magistrates, and a greater interference with the 
actions of individuals and the occupations of private 
life, than has ever been exercised under the most 
despotic monarchies. And so surely is this passion 
for interference found in those persons who seat 
themselves in imagination, or in reahty, in the seat 
of the lawgiver, without having any legal preten- 
sions or natural qualification for the place, thsEt 
both in our own history, and in that of France, the 
men who were loudest in demanding the most 
unlimited liberty for themselves, in thought, word, 
and deed, have no sooner been in possession of 
power, than they have laid the severest restrictions 
upon the thoughts, words, and deeds of all except 
themselves and their own party. 

There is no danger of our tending toward the 
same extreme ; but we shall err wickedly and peril- 
ously on the other side, if we allow this evil, or any 
evil which we possess the means of controlling, to 
take its course uncontrolled. Children are daily to be 
seen, in hundreds and thousands, about the streets 
of London, brought up in misery and mendicity. 
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first to every kind of sufiering, afterwards to every 
kind of guilt, the boys to theft, the girls to prostitu- 
tion, and this not from accidental causes, but from an 
obvious defect in our institutions ! Throughout all 
our great cities, throughout all our manufacturing 
counties, the case is the same as in the capital. 
And this public and notorious evil, this intolerable 
reproach, has been going on year afler year, increas- 
ing as our prosperity has increased, but in an 
accelerated ratio. If this were regarded by itself 
alone, distinct from all other evils and causes of 
evil, it might well excite shame for the past, aston- 
ishment for the present, and apprehension for the 
future ; but if it be regarded in connection with 
the increase of pauperism, the condition of the 
manufacturing populace, and the indefatigable zeal 
with which the most pernicious principles of every 
kind are openly disseminated, in contempt and 
defiance of the law and of all things sacred, the 
whole would seem to form a sinking-flmd of vice, 
misery, and wickedness, by which not only our 
wealth, power, and prosperity, but all thai consti- 
tutes the pride, all that constitutes the happiness of 
the British nation is in danger of being absorbed 
and lost. 

The sternest republican that ever Scotland pro- 
duced was so struck by this reflection, that he did 
not hesitate to wish for the re-establishment of 
domestic slavery, as a remedy for the squalid 
wretchedness and audacious guQt with which his 
country was at that time overrun. No sooner was 
a system of parochial education established there, 
than a change began to operate. The roots of 
that huge overspreading evil were cut, and Scot- 
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land, which was then as lawless and barbarous as 
Ireland is now, became the most orderly part of 
the British dominions. The growth of manufac* 
tures, the abuse of distillation, and the infidelity 
with which some of the Scotch schools have 
spawned during the last half century, are great 
counteracting principles, whose influence must be 
lamentably felt. But these principles are common to 
both countries ; and the striking advantages which 
Scotland possesses on the score of general morals 
can be ascribed only to two causes, . . its parochial 
education and the management of its poor. We 
have before us a Table of the proportion of persons 
committed for criminal offences in difierent parts 
of Great Britain to the population of those parts, 
formed upon an average of the five years firom 1805 
to 1809. In London and Middlesex it was 1 in 
854 ; in the midland circuit 1 in 5414 ; in Scotland 
1 in 19,967. That there is anything better in the 
Scotch character than in our own, we should not 
acknowledge, nor would they pretend ; the differ- 
ence can only be caused by the care with which the 
people are trained up in moral and religious habits, 
, . this being the most important part of policy, and 
that without wliich all other measures of good 
government are imperfect and insecure. The 
Utopians understood this well : . . ' mmmam adhU 

* bent industriam, ut bonas protenus opmionesi et 

* conservand€B ipsorum Reipublicm utiles^ teneris 

* adhuc et seqiiacibus puerorum animis instillent ; 

* qu€B ubipueris penitus insedertnty vivos per totam 
^vitam comitantur, magnamque ad tuendum 
^ public€B rei statum (qui non nisi vitiis dilabitur, 
' quae ex perversis nascuntur opinionibus) qfferunt 

* utilitatemJ 
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The quadc in politics, like the quack in^medidne, 
prescribes one remedy for all the maladies of the 
eommonweal :. . it is a sure criterion of quackery to 
do so. Education alone will not do e^ery thing; 
but it is the base upon which every thing must 
lest, and unless we lay the foundation here, we are 
building upon sand. Are we contented with our 
institutions, dvil and religious ? have we risen and 
thriven under them, with God's blessing and by 
their means ? have they been tried and sifled in 
controversy, proved and approved by espeiienoe, 
purified, and matured and sanctified by time ? Why 
then do we omit any possible means of engrafting 
them upon the hearts of every succeeding generation, 
. .of amalgamating them with their moral and intel- 
lectual being,. • 

*That geaemtions yet to come might to their Titiborn hdn 
* Betigioosly transmit the 8ame» and they again to theirs !' 

So well are the Jesuits aware how much depends 
upon laying the foundation deep, that they insist 
upon having their pupils kfl wholly to their cave 
during the whole time of their education : ' the 
'progress and happiness of the young student, not 

* less than the discipline of collegiate life, require 

* that he shoiidd not be removed, even at the times 

* of vacation.'. . So it is said in the terms of the 
college winch the Jesuits have established in Ireland. 
fThe same principle was laid down by the founder 
of the Methodists as a fundamental .law for his 
school of the prophets. A catechism was prepared 
by Buonaparte's orders, to be generally used 
throughout his extensive empire, wherein the chief 
principle inculcated was the duty of a devoted 
obedience to the Emperor. Wherefore should we 
be less wise in our generation, when the means 
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required for accomplkhing a better end are as tmex- 
ceptionable as the object ? Little more than the due 
observance of good laws and customs is necessary 
here ; and this may be accomplished by well-directed 
zeal and benevolence, without any legislative inter- 
iference. One suggestion of the committee is, that 
instead of reUeving poor i&milies by an allowance 
for the maintenance of their children, the children 
themselves, above the age of three years, should be 
taken, educated, and maintained. 

Mr. Courtenay has argued in fevour of thk pro- 
posal with that good feeling which distinguishes 
his Treatise upon the Poor Laws. 

' The instruction and maintenance of the poor 
' in charity schools,' he says, ' is not a speculative 
'project for bettering the condition of society; 
'* there would perhaps be no questicm but that a 
'* residence at home, with afi^tionate emd inde- 
'• pendent parents, -would in that point of view be 
** preferable ; but the question now is, whether, 
'where that independence has been destroyed, and 

* the virtuous feeling greatly endangered, — ^where 
'the parent is unable to feed his child and incapa- 

* We of teaching him, — -the state may not insure a 
** moral education to the being which it preserves. 
^' It is not proposed to eompel tiie separation of the 
"^ child from the parent, where the parent under- 
' takes to maintain it ; or, in all cases, to prohibit 
' the public authorities from assisting the parent 

* without that condition. It is simply intended to 

* enact, that when a parent declares himself unable 

* to maintain those whom the laws of nature have 
' made dependent upon him, his neighbours should 

* have a right to say to him, " We will not supply 
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your deficiencies, but we will protect your child 
against the effect of your neglect." 

' The measure is assuredly one of the mildest 
which we can adopt if we retreat at all from the 
present system. It may, indeed, be deemed too 
little of a reform, and censured as " a solecism 
against the simple and powerful policies of na- 
ture ;" inasmuch as it involves, equally with the 
present mode, the undertaking to feed all the 
children of the poor. 

' It is much for the law to say, that no man's 
child shall starve ; — it is certainly too much, that 
it should also provide that the child shall be sub- 
sisted in the mode most agreeable to the parents, 
and so that no more inconvenience shall be sus- 
tained on its account, than if the parents had ful- 
filled their natural duties towards it. To enable 
them to do this, by an adequate addition to theit 
income, is to put a pauper in a better situation 
than any other member of society, since som^ 
inconvenience, deprivation, or degradation fbllbws 
in almost all but the very highest ranks, tiiie 
birth of a numerous family. Inconveniences, and 
afflictions indeed, of the very nature of the present 
suggestion, are felt by parents in the middling 
classes; many of the public establishments, of 
which persons of moderate incomes are desirous 
of availing themselves, require separation at a 
considerable distance, and submission to rul^ 
offensive and irksome. At an age somewhat later, 
a banishment to distant and unhealthy climes is 
oflen the only resource. Few iathers can insure 
to their children a continuance in the rank of 
society in which they were bom. In the case of 
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the very poorest, there would be no lower degree 
but actual starvation ; that the law attempts to 
prevent,, .not because this lowest class has a right 
to be exempted from the general inconvenience, 
but because, in such a case, the evil would be more 
severe than humanity allows us to contemplate. * 
' Yet I cannot but think it most probable, that 
much less of misery would be sustained by chil- 
dren in the propos^ schools, than the most liberal 
administration of the Poor Laws would otherwise 
prevent by money payments. Large as are the 
sums allowed, there is still unquestionably much 
of squalid poverty, and much suffering from dis- 
ease amongst numerous families in general. In 
the schools attention would doubtless be paid to 
the health and personal cleanliness of the chil- 
dren, and much more of filth and misery with- 
drawn from the habitations of the poor than the 
pecuniary allowance now averts. The inexpe- 
diency, of the proposal might perhaps fairly be 
grounded, rather upon its mildness and conse- 
quent inefficiency, than upon the harshness of 
its pressure upon the people.* — pp. 54 — 56. 
Were this suggestion carried into effect, a main 
distinction ought to be made between the honest 
and the profligate poor ; and the children of the 
former should in no case be taken from the parents 
unless it were the parents* own desire ; though the 
public ought to educate, and is bound to maintain 
them. The children of good parents are best situ- 
ated where they are under their parents* care. In 
the case of profligate families' children they can 
learn nothing but evil, . . removal ought to be the 
condition of relief. But where children, either by 
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tlie death or tlie notorious profligacy of their actuaT 
protectors, are thus thrown upon the pubhc for 
parental care as well as for support, parentsd au- 
thority devolves upon the public eJso ; which would 
best consult its own interest, and that of the chil- 
dren, if, instead of binding them out at the proper 
age as parish apprentices, it should send them to the 
colonies, providing for them thus as part of a well 
arranged system of regular emigration. Even in 
an Utopian parish it would only be needful ta 
suppose a regular inspection of the school by the 
salaried overseer, or the select vestry, and a little 
of that notice and that attention toward the chil- 
dren, on the part of the clergyman and the wealthier 
inhabitants, which kind hearts fmd a pleasure in 
bestowing. A parish where this measure should 
be adopted and properly conducted, would not find 
itself burthened with too many children in the pre- 
sent generation; and in the next, the number of 
those who required its aid would begin sensibly to 
diminish, for the Saving Banks wiU then have a 
visible effect, and they who have been thus trained 
up will acquire a spirit of independence, a habit of 
industry, a sense of prudence, and a feeling of prin- 
ciple which wiU prevent them from marrying till 
they have some provision in store. Away th«i 
with all silly theorems concerning population,. . 
the battology of statistics, ' with many words mak- 
ing nothing understood.' Population cannot be 
discouraged, and must not be interfered with by 
legislative regulations, .you might as well attempt 
to regulate the seasons. The .one thing needful is 
to give the lower classes that knowledge and those 
principles which shall make them undeistimd that 
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moral restraint is a duty, and that their duty and 
their interest are the same ; teach them this, and 
put within thdr power the means of bettering their 
own condition, (which the Saving Banks will dp,) 
and there may perhaps be more reason to appre* 
hend, as in the educated ranks of life, that mar^ 
riage will be thought of too late, than too early. 

Give us an educated population, .fed from their 
ehildhood with the milk of sound doctrine, not dry- 
nursed in dissent . . taught to fear God and honour 
the king, to know their duty toward their fellow^ 
creatures and their Creator, .the more there are of 
such a people, the greater will be the wealth and 
power and prosperity of a state : for such a people 
institute the strength of states^. . 

To suppose that we can have too many such in- 
habitants while tracts of improvable land are lying 
waste at home, or while any portion of the habit- 
able globe is in possession of wild beasts, or wilder 
men, is to suppose that statesmen will always be 
incapable of deriving lessons from the past, and of 
making provision for the future. As if there were 
no means whereby human poUcy could provide for 
the most inevitable and most obvious consequence 
of improved civilization ! As if we were living 
without God in the world ; and that Providence, 
which regulates inscrutably, and yet with perfect 
fitness, the proportion of the sexes, (that single and 
universal fact being a perpetual manifestation of 
its presence,) had not made the earth capacious 
enough for all the creatures whom it was intended 
to support ! And let no man be deluded into an 
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approbation of this pleropkohia, by the mistaken 
notion that it afibrds an unanswerable objection to 
the theories of equality, and to all visionary schemes 
of revolution founded upon the perfectibility of 
man. It is not by a treatise upon statistics that this 
spirit is to be laid, .though you were to read the 
book backward instead of forward, . . according to 
an approved form of exorcism. He who should 
trust to this argument would do worse than if he 
leant upon a broken reed : he would find the 
weapon turned against him ; an Agrarian of three 
hours' standing in the school, would beat and 
brain him too, if that were possible, with his own 
staff. 

But such families as would require the proposed 
support for their children are happily as yet by ^ 
the smaller part of the population, and their pro- 
portion will diminish as the condition of the people 
is improved by better education, better morals, and 
the temporal benefits which these will produce. 
There is a much more numerous class of cMdren 
upon the next step in society, who are sup^rted 
by their parents in the proper course of things^ but 
whose instruction is not less an object of public 
concern. The rudiments of religion are best learnt 
at our mothers knees : it is in the order of nature 
that where we receive our natural life, there we 
should receive our spiritual being also ; that the 
same affectionate solicitude by which our bodily 
frames are nurtured should first develope in us 
those finer Unities whereby we are made heirs of 
immortality. Were the children catechised in 
the church at stated seasons, according to the good 
old custom, a few trifling rewards to the children 
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themselves, and a few marks of encouragement 
and approbation to those parents who deserved it', 
would produce greater and better effects upon 
both, than those persons may beheve who have yet 
to learn how easily the human heart is affected by 
kindness, especially when it bears the character of 
condescension. 

The neglect of this important duty has been 
long compldned of. * Considering,' says one of 
our old prelates, * how this necessary work of ca- 
techising hath been neglected for many years past, 
it is much to be feared that the aged .need it as 
much as the youth. But would parents and 
masters well consider the great advantages that 
would accrue to them even in their worldly con- 
cerns, they would be very zealous to come them- 
selves, and both see and hear their youth catechised 
and bred up in piety and godliness ; the want 
whereof hath bred that great undutifulness in 
children, that sloth and falseness of servants which 
we sadly behold in this degenerated age. The ex- 
ample of some would be followed by others, and so 
by degrees the number would increase ; and when 
catechising by this means begins to grow in fashion, 
it would quickly be taken up by all. God be mer- 
ciful to us,' . . pursues this pious writer, * that re- 
ligion in many is chiefly for feshion sake ! yet, I 
hope, by God's assisting grace, religion, beginning 
though but in fasliion, would end at last in true 
devotion, at least in many, if not in all.* It was 
Dr. Hammond's custom, during the warmer season 
of the year, to spend an hour before evening prayer 
in catechising ; the parents and elder persons were 
wont to be present, and he used to say they reaped 

VOL. II. L 
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more benefit from this than from his flennoas. 
Upon this subject his biographer has a remark 
most applicable to existing circumstances : ' If/ 
be says, ' in those times catechetical institutions 

* were very seasonable, it will now be much more; 

* when principles have been exchanged for dreams o£ 

* words and notions, if not for a worse season of 

* profane contempt of Christian truth.* * For my 
^ part,' says Bishop Hall, ' I have spent the greater 
' half of my life in this station of our holy serviee ; 
' I thank God, not unpainfully nor unprofrtably. 
' But there is no one thing of which I repent «o 
' mudi, as not to have bestoi^d more hours in this 
' public exerdse of Catechism, in regard whereof I 
' would quarrel with my very sermcms, and wish 

* that a great part of them had been exchanged for 
' this preaching conference. Those other Divine 

* J^kcourses enrich the brain and the tongue ; this 

* settles the heart. Those other are but the descants 

* to this plain song. Contemn it not, my brethren, 

* fsr the eai^ and noted homeliness : the most ex- 

* ^knt and most beneficial things are most fami- 

* liar.' 

. * For my own part,* says South, ' I never thought 

* tL ptdpit, a cushioTi, and an htntr^gUuty such 

* necessary means of salvation, but that mudi of 
*ithe time and labour which is spent about them, 

* might.be much more profitably bestowed, in cha- 
*i»diising youth firom the de^. Preaching being 

* a kind of spiritual diet, upon which peo[de are 

* always feeding, but never full ; and many poor 
*:souls, (God knows) too, too like PharaoKs Uam 

* icme, much the leaner for their full feed. And 
'luyw, for God's sake, should it be otherwise ! For 
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to preach to people without principles, is to build 

* where there is no £>undation, or rather, where 
^ there k not so much as ground to build upon. 
'* But people are not to be haran^ed, but cate- 
Vjchized into principles ; and this is not the proper 
' work of the pulj»t, any more than thre$hing can 
' pass for sowing. Young minds are to be leisurely 
'* formed and ^hioned with the first, plain, simple, 
'and substantial rudiments of religion. And to 
*. expect that this should be done by preaching or 

* force of lungs, is just as if a smith, or artist who 
'■* works in metal, should think to frame and shape 

*iOut his work only with his bellows.^ 

It is not presumed here that men can certainly 
i)e made good Christians, in the higher meaning of 
Ifaat holy appellation, by those ordinary cares which 
litis inthepowerof an establishment to take, and 
'irhich it is the duty of the state and of the rulers of 
cthe church to see taken. But the foundation may 
Ibelaid by those ordinary cares ; such knowledge 
"Hiay and ought to be given as that > no man perish 
dfor ignovance, and the state will find those men 
^od subjects whom it makes only deeent Chris- 
stkns ; thus &r their neighbours and the com- 
omunity are concemed,; all beyond this is between 
tthemselves and their God. Let iffi suppose a 
country parish, eontaining from two to three thou- 
isaad inhabitants, where the simple and easy mea- 
maaees of which we have sp(^en should be adopted: 
^ .the children of tiie paupers, instead of being suf- 
:£sBBd to grow up in filth and pauperism, would 
tveeeive a wholesome education both for body and 
onittd, and be trained up, from their earliest child- 
jiood, to habits of industry, decency, and good 

l2 
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order. The children of the other inhabitants 
would be examined in the elements of religion on 
stated days in the church, and receive from the 
clergyman, afler the final examination, some little 
reward proportioned to their deserts, with especial 
reference to the general good conduct of the indivi-i 
dual ; some remuneration of that kind, which is 
acceptable to all, being, however, distributed to all 
who had attended regularly, without distinction, as 
the means of rendering attendance a thing desired 
by the children themselves. Suppose that . , a 
prayer-book or a Bible were given to such as had 
merited some especial mark of approbation ; . he 
must know little of the human heart and of its finer 
workings, who should hesitate to believe, that a 
Bible or a prayer-book, thus obtained, with the. 
salutary lessons and recollections that it . would 
bring to the mind, might not sometimes save one 
that was tottering, and sometimes contribute to 
recover one that had &llen. Such rewards would 
be to the rising generation what medals and stars' 
are to men engaged in a military life, . . objects of 
proper ambition, proofs of good desert, and motives 
for further exertion in well-doing. Nor would the 
beneficial effect of these things upon the parents be 
too inconsiderable to be taken into the account of 
good. The commendation bestowed upon theic 
children would become to them a source of laudable 
and useful pride, and they would themselves be in 
no slight degree benefited by the performance of .a 
duty which would ofien be neglected, if no such 
motive for its performance were held out. While 
good offices were thus rendered by the clei^gyman* 
on his part, a feeling of good-will and gratitude 
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towards him would spring up ; and that sense of 
individual importance would be gratified in its pro-» 
per plsMce, which is not one of the weakest induce- 
ments whereby so many are led to separate from 
the church in which they were born, and enrol 
themselves among the Dissenters or the Methodists. 
We are supposing a possible case, such as in 
part already exists in some places, and such as a 
asealous clergyman, with the assistance of a few 
worthy and intelligent parishioners, might realize 
anywhere, except in those places where the diseases 
of crowded civilization require a stronger interfe- 
rence. The next and final step in that religious 
education, which the Establishment is called upon 
to provide, is the rite of confirmation. When the 
Church of England was purified firom all super- 
stitious or superfluous ordinances this ceremony 
was wisely retained, as being well adapted to make 
a lasting impression upon young minds properly- 
prepared for it. Yet there are great numbers who 
never receive the rite, because it is performed only 
in the larger towns, and persons in humble life are 
deterred by considerations of expense and inconve- 
nience, fi-om sending their children, if the distance 
(as it often is) be such, that the journey there and 
back cannot be performed in a single day. That 
this is the case we know, and in pointing it out,' 
we are assured, that when it is known, it willbe 
remedied. If indeed the bishops were occasionally 
to visit the smaller towns for this purpose, and* 
even the larger villages, their presence might pro- 
duce a beneficial effect, operating silently, and* 
unseen, yet such that it would be perceived here- 
after in the amended state of public morals. 
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The apprehension of ridicule, and the certainty ^ 
of slanderous misrepresentation, will not deter usj 
from again and again repeating that religion is the- 
one thing needful for young and old, and all interv 
mediate ages, for individuals and for communitieB. . 
At this time, it is more than ever needful to pnv- 
daim that neither the virtue nor the happiness of 
individuals can rest upon any other sure fbun* 
dation ;. .all dse is fleeting, all dse is mutable, all.* 
else is insecure. This is the only permanait good), 
a good which will endure through life, and iii^ 
death, and after it. This it is which. should be the: 
Alpha and Omega of our existence. Here is thet 
right basis of education; here we have an un^ 
erring principle of conduct; here we have safety in< 
temptation, consolation in sorrow, support in in- 
firmity, and hope and joy in death. Weak and" 
fhd] and fallen as we are, here we have our strength/ 
and our s&lvation. And not only the welfare, but 
the very- existence of the state depends upon ths' 
same cause. It was truly remarked by Lord- 
Clarendon, that * there can be no possible defections 
* in the hearts of the people, whilstdue reverence ia^ 
'paid to the church :' and it has been with equal: 
truth observed by Burke, that a predominant incli- 
nation toward Jacobkiism appears in all liiose who' 
have no religion, when otiierwise their disposition} 
leads them to be advocates even for despotism. 

Let us pursue the picture of what might be the' 
condition of a parish, well regulated under the ex- 
isting laws. The maintenance and education of the^ 
poor children, and the religious instruction of all the 
risang race, has been provided ; . . there remains the 
more difficult task of correcting and improving the 
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existing generatioii, and this i& to be eflMed by 
the steady administration of good laws. And hert 
the proper means would be to bring the publics- 
houses into good order, and reduce their numbers 
wherever it can be done ; to repair the stocks ; and 
to put an end to those habits of Sabbath breaking; 
such as gambling in public places, which are 
ofiensive to public decency, and disgraceful to the 
magistrates wherever they are suffered to prevail. A 
notice that these offences would be punished would 
prevent the greater part of such assemblages ; a. re* 
pmnand on the second Sunday to those who were 
found ofifending, would probably preclude the neces^ 
fiity of ordering any person to the stocks on the thnrd; 
but if an offender should afterwards be apprehended^ 
one such exhibition would be an effectual cure. 

Mr. Vivian was asked by the Poor Law Com<^ 
mittBe, whether he thought that hmiting the num^ 
ber of public-houses in parishes generally would be 
a measure that would tend to diminish the poors* 
lates. This gentleman, whose opinion is entitled 
Id great weight, replied, * I think very much. I 

* think, the difibrence between three public-houses 

* and six would turn many drunken men into 

* sober. When publicans are poor, from beings 

* numerous, they are supposed to do anything to 

* get men into their houses^ Cockfights, and other 
^riotous and barbarous amusements, often origi* 
'nate in such motives, a cause of corruption which 

* was long since pointed out by the Society for 

* Bettering the Condition of the Poor.' 

In the Reports of that meritorious Society, it is 
observed, that a law which should give to the 
women the complete disposal of the earnings oi 
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their own labour, would add a considerable increase 
to the industry of the kingdom. * It is an ancient 
maxim/ says the old author of "England's Wants," 
interest ReipvhlictB ut re sud quisqtie bene 
ulatur ; it is the interest of the commonwealth 
that every subject should make a right use of his 
own estate. Wherefore, amongst the fundamental 
laws of the ancient Romans, (those laws of the 
Twelve Tables, observed by them almost as 
sacredly as the Two Tables or Ten Command- 
ments of the Jews,) it is especially provided, that 
. a guardian should be set over the person and 
estate, not only of idiots and madmen, but of all 
prodigal persons. This lajv hath been derived 
from them to all oiur neighbouring nations, and 
enjoyed by them ever since they enjoyed civiHty, 
even to this very day. To England only this 
law is wanting; not that England is without 
such unreasonable creatures, for it hath been ob- 
served, that the English nation is naturally as 
much or more addicted to prodigality than any 
nation in Europe, the sad effects whereof are every 
day before our eyes,, .wives that have brought 
great estates lefl poor needy widows ; children of 
noble illustrious Amities, brought to a morsel of 
bread, and to do base ignominious things, xxn* 
worthy of their noble ancestors, and dishonourable 
to the very degrees of honour which their fathers 
purchased by their merit, and maintained by their 
laudable frugality. Where this forementioned law 
is in use, the prodigal person is thus defined. As 
qui neque modum nequejinem hahet in expensis 
..one that spends without limits or bounds. 
Any man being proved to be such, is declared 
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^ uncapable of mana^ng his own estate, or of 

* making a will, or of entering into bond, or of 

* being a witness, &c. ; and thereupon a guardian 

* is put over him and his estate, to allow him neces- 
i saries out of his own estate, and to preserve the 
*> rest to his next kindred. Now the king of Eng- 
^ land hath his breve de inquirendo de idiold, and 

* his breve de inquirendo defurioso ; and can any 

* solid reason be produced why his majesty should 

* not have also his breve de inquirendo de prodigo, 
^ directed in like manner to the escheator of the 

* county, to be tried by a jury of twelve men ? * 

- Blackstone, when he notices this provision of the 
Roman law, says that the propriety of the practice 
seems very questionable, * for although it is doubt- 
S less an excellent method of benefiting the indivi- 
^ dual, and of preserving estates in l^unilies, it 

* hardly seems calculated for the genius of a free 
^ nation*, who claim and exercise the liberty of 
' using their own property as they please. Sic 
^ utere tuo ut alienum iion leBdas, is the only 
^ restriction our laws have given with regard to 
*■ economical prudence.' Perhaps Blackstone has 
not regarded the provision in its true light ; it is 
not designed for the benefit of an individual, whom 
it treats in some degree as a criminal, and on whom 
it fixes a mark of reproach and public shame, but 
for the protection of his helpless &mily, who are 

^ *" While I am writing this^ the newspapers copy from the American 
paper a proof that sach a law is not thought 'inconsistent with the 
'genius of a free nation 'in republican America. — 'Notice is hereby 
'given, that the subscribers have been duly appointed guardians of 
*'Hezekiah Allen, yeoman and a spendthrift— and all persons are here- 
*>by forbidden from trusting or dealing with the said Hecekiah.— 
' Josiah Sandford, Robert Wilson, Guardians.* 
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^pffiodi^t upon hk conduct ; and if in consider^ 
ation of them the maxim of our own law which he 
dtes had been extended to embrace such a res^c-«> 
lion, there are instances enough in the common 
practice of our courts, which would have justified a 
more violent strain of its construction. The law 
which the Society requires for the purpose of pro* 
tecting the earnings of industrious women from 
their wasteful husbands^ is predseiy in the spirit of 
the Roman law, to which Black^tone objeets. 
The most obwous objection is liiat it would oe^ 
casion domestic discord, and introduce into a &mily 
two indep^ident wills where on the one side obe- 
dience has beendeclared a duty ; . .but this is greatly 
or wholly invalidated by the oireumstanoes undec 
which alone it would be applicable. Whether the 
evil be sufficiently frequent to require a correctiBg' 
law, may perhaps be justly questioned ; thou^ 
&w persons can have been conversant with the 
lower classes without having observed some cruel' 
examples. There is, however, this argument to* 
be urged in its &vour, that the legal conditicn* 
of those women for whom this relief is desared, is at' 
present worse Uian that of liieir superiors ; ajid 
eertainly it appears a hard injustice, that while the 
fortune of a portioned wife is secured by mar^ 
ziage settlement from the husband, the earnings of 
one whose whole means of support ajre derived fromr 
her own industry, should not have an equivcdeiit 
protection. On the other hand it is to be remem<^ 
bered that no laws can protect us against our own 
imprudence ; and that they who make an ill choice, 
in marriage, hastily entering into an engagement 
which is to last till it be dissolved by death, must 
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tttke the consequenoe of their eleedon for bettnr fat 
worse, and know diat they must do so^ for it is in 
the bond. 

But the establishment oi Saying Bsmks will 
areate frugal habits, as well as encouragpe them; 
Opportunity may be expected to make eeonomists, 
• . not perhaps as often as it makes a spendthrift,. . 
yet more readily than it makes a thief, though it be 
proverbially noted for teaching lan»ny. * The 
' grand object/ says Mr. Colquhoun in his evidence 
before the Committee upon Mendicity, * is to prop 
' up poverty, and to prevent persons falling into in- 

* digenoe. Indigence is a state wherein a person iv 

* unableto maintain himselfby his labour: poverty 

* is that state where a man's manual labour supports 

* him, but no more ; the other is when there is a 
' surplus- from his labour. But I conceive the Pn>- 
' vident Banks would give the community at lai]^ 
' what would be most invaluable in society, provi* 
*■ dent habits ;. .that the pride of having money in 

* the bank, and the advantage ariauig from having 

* their interest, would induce many persons to put 

* in small sums, that would otherwise sp&ad thenu 
' This has- been found to be the practical efiect ; 

* and a very i^ight knowledge of human natuvs 
' will i^w, that when a man gets on a little in the 

* world, he is desirous of getting on a little &rtheK 

* This is an object of the first consideration &ir 

* ameliorating the condition of the poor.' 

So certain indeed is the growth of provident 
habits, that it has been said, if a journeyman lays 
by the first five shillings, his fortune is made. Mn 
WiUifuxi Hale, one of those persons who have be> 
fltowed most attention upon the state of the labour.' 
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ing classes, and exerted themselves most for their 
benefit, declares that he never knew an instance 
of any one coming to the parish who had ever 
saved money. * Those individuals,* he says, * who 
^ save money are better workmen : if they do not 
^ do the work better, they behave better, and are 

* more respectable ; and I would sooner have a 
S hundred men who save money in my trade, than 

* two hundred who would spend every shilling they 

* get. In proportion as individuals save a little 
*' money, their morals are much better ; they hus- 

* band that little, and there is a superior tone given 
^to their morals, and they behave better from 

* knowing they have a little stake in society.* 

In agricultural parishes, where the children of 
the indigent should be properly educated and 
kistructed in their duties, the public-houses strictly 
superintended, the dissolute corrected, and the 
best encouragement given to industry, by af- 
fording it ready and safe means of placing 
its earnings to account, it would seldom happen 
that those who are able and willing to work 
would be in want of employment. A remarkable 
example of the effect that one of these remedial 
means is by itself capable of producing was stated 
in evidence to the Committee. A school was esta- 
blished a few years ago at Hoxton, where there 
were a great number of very depraved poor ; since 
that time, the moral improvement in the neigh- 
bourhood has been visible to all the inhabitfiA^, 
and it is asserted that many instances have \ )fen 
pointed out of the most complete reformation in 
the morals and conduct of the parents, arising from 
the circumstance of the children having been intra* 
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duced into the school ; . . some of these children 
have actually taught their parents to read,, .a fact; 
ivhich if it be less picturesque than the story of the 
Grecian Daughter, is not less affecting. As a 
branch from this school, another was established at 
Haggerstone, a place inhabited chiefly by bricks 
layers of the very lowest class of society, and some 
of them, it is said, perhaps of the very worst cha- 
racter. So proverbial was this place for depravity^ 
that no man or woman in the dusk of evening 
would walk across to Hackney that way, though it 
was the nearer path ; and if a thief was pursued 
and ran to Haggerstone, no constable or runner 
would go beyond a certain line ; so that with re- 
ference to ruffians and criminals of every descrip- 
tion, it was called the * city of refuge.' It is af- 
firmed, that the face of this neighbourhood has 
been completely changed in the last year or two,^ 
and the change is ascribed by all to the establish- 
ment of the school there. The benevolent persons 
by whom these schools have been instituted have 
formed societies for visiting children that are sick, 
' and the poor have expressed such surprise at the 
' interest taken in their wel&re, and the wel&re of 
' their children, that it has had the best possible 

* effect.' These facts are stated to the Committee 
as ' positive proof of the good resulting firom such 

• institutions.' If so much has been effected under 
circumstances the most un^vourable, the good effect 
may be calculated upon with certainty in places 
where there is no concentration of wretchedness 
and guilt. 

.. How much then in this good work of reform, of 
leal radical reform, that reform which beginning in 
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Ae root of the state would be ieh tthrou^ the 
tnmk and all its liiiibB even to the minutest rami- 
fication, in e^ffiry kaf and genn,. .how much might 
be effected by individuals exerting themselves in 
their own sjdwre, for the immediate good of otheni, 
and for thdr own almost equally immediate ad- 
vantage ! And how encouraging is it to pereeive 
that all this may be accomplished so easily, and 
with so little duinge in the existing Poor Laws ! 
'Lord Falkland used to say, that sdl great muta- 
tions ane dangerous, even wheie what is introduced 
by the change would have been very profitable 
upon a primary fiiundation. The greatest and most 
beneficial of all changes may be produced gradu- 
ally and surely vwith the least possible innovation, 
and by the easiest and most unobjectionable means. 
it is fi>r the minister to look well to the religious 
instruction of all his youthful parishioners, and for 
the gentry to assist him, as Sir Roger de Coverley 
aided his chaplain in the performanee of this offiee. 
Itk for the magistrates to enfbree the observanee 
X)f the Sabbath, to diminish the number &f ale- 
iiouses, and to insist upon good hours and orderly 
iBonduct in those which are suffered to continue. 
It is for themore respectable class of inhabitants to 
establish Saving Banks, and to see that the sums 
jEaised for the relief of the aged and helpless poor 
iie not perverted to the support of idle and disso- 
lute persons. It is for pai^ents and masters to psv^ 
ceivei the consequences of letting out^loor apprra^ 
tiees live without restraint ; and to alter a pradiae 
so certainly productive of evil. It is for the ben»- 
:voknt and rdigious (and here it may confidently 
iK^ea^acted^thcU the higher^lasaof women will not 
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be found wanting) to form societies lor admims- 
terang to the wants of the sick, and the consolatioBi 
of the aged. 

Is th^ anything impossible in this?. .Is there 
aii3rthing difficult?, .is there an3rthing visionary? 
...Yet wherever these things were done, the poor- 
jretes in a few generations might be farmed for a 
groat in the pound. And nothing more is re- 
quired for effecting thb in any parish throughout 
the whole agricultural part of the country, than 
that one person in the proper sphere of life should 
lead the way. Only let an impulse be given to 
this will, and tiie power Yrill be found surely to 
follow it These is benevolence enough in the 
world, .there is activity enough.. there is zefd 
enough. * Old impossibflities,' says Burke, ' are 

* become modem probabilities, and the extent to 

* .which evil princif^es may go wh^a kfl to their 
'own operotkm, is beyond Ibe power of calcula- 
'.tion.' Two-and- twenty years have added woeful 
proof in confirmation of this opinion ! But although 
evil principles are, generally speaking, more active 
than good, because they are in their nature restless, 
the good are found strongest when they are brought 
out, and in their nature they are the more endur- 
ing ;. .this is as certain as that there is a God who 
hath made heaven and earth. And to restrain evil 
principles, that they may not be left to their own 
operation ; and on the other hand by every meais 
c^ aid and encouragement, to foster good prind- 
pies, and bring them fiiirly into action, is one of 
the- main ends of civilized society, and ought ever to 
be one of its first objects. In large cities, and 
more especially in the metropohs, there is much to 
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be done which cannot be accomplished without 
parliamentary assistance ; but throughout the coun« 
try the means of lessening the quantity of misery 
by removing some of the causes and most of the 
occasions of vice, are in our own hands. Hercules 
will help us, if we put our shoulders to the wheel. 
• To work the same reformation in the metropolis, 
indeed, is a task that might dismay Hercules him* 
self, . . a huge Augean stable, which whole Thames 
hath not water enough to cleanse ! Yet the greater 
the evil, the more urgent is the necessity and duty 
of setting about the great business of removing it 
as far as we may. The points to be considered 
are, in what manner we may hope to effect the 
greatest alleviation of human misery, to mitigate 
the sufferings of the poor, to amend their morals, 
and to redress their wrongs. Let no man think 
the expression is overcharged. If any human 
creatures, born in the midst of a highly civilized 
country, are yet, by the circumstances of their birth 
and breeding, placed in a worse condition both as 
physical and moral beings, than they would have 
been had they been born among the savages of 
America or Australia, the society in which they 
live has not done its duty towards them : they are 
aggrieved by the established system of things, 
being made amenable to its laws, and having re- 
ceived none of its benefits : till this evil be rectified, 
the scheme of pohty is incomplete ;.. and while it 
exists to any extent, as it notoriously does exist at 
this time, in this country, the foundation of social 
order is insecure. The sagacious Berkeley asked 
long since, * whether the lowest of the people are 
* not to be regarded as the extremities ana capilla- 
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* ries of the political body, and whether, although 

* the capillary vessels are small, yet obstructions 

* there do not produce great chronical diseases ?* 

' Give us funds,' said Mr. Walmsley to the Com- 
mittee on the Education of the Lower Orders ; 
' Give us funds, and I will undertake to say, that in 

* three years there shall not be a child in the metro- 

* polls to whom the benefits of education shall not 

* be offered/ What then may be the amount of 
the funds necessary for this great purpose, taking 
the number of children who are at present destitute 
of these benefits, as stated by the committee, at 
130,000 ? One master in a school upon the 
Madras system is fully competent to the superin- 
tendence of one thousand children. Suppose the 
annual expense of each school to be ii^200, which is^ 
not making too liberal an allowance for the master 
or mistress, (persons whom it would be miserable 
economy to under-pay,) the yearly sum required 
for educating every poor child in London would 
amount to i;*26,000. If it were necessary to raise 
that sum by a specific tax, is there man or woman 
throughout England upon whom it might be 
levied that would not cheerfully pay the assess* 
ment for this specific purpose ? Against such a 
grant there would be no dissenting voice, not even 
from the most rigid economists, not even from the 
most acrimonious opposers of every ministerial mea« 
sure. In a few years it might be reasonably ex- 
pected that a sum equal to the annual charge would 
be saved in the expenses of criminal justice ; it is 
even more than likely that there might appear a 
positive saving to the state. 

* We spare neither expense nor pains,' says Lord 

VOL. II. M 
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Sheffield, ' to meliorate the breed of oar cattle of 

* every sort ; surely it would be a nobler object, and 
' worthy of our utmost diligence, to meliorate, by 
^ education when young, the character of the most 

* depraved of our own species. At present, a great 

* part of all the rent of the land is employ^ in 

* rearing the ofispring of improvidence and vice ;* 
and in rearing them, it may be added, to be as 
improvident and as vicious as their parents. But 
the remedy is obvious. Dr. BelFs discovery for 
the multiplication of power and division of labour, 
in the great business of education, has been so 
timed, that it may hereafter be appealed to ^s one 
among the many impressive facts which prove that 
as new circumstances of society occasion new wants, 
provision is always made for them in the order of 
Divine Providence. Schools might be established 
throughout the whole kingdom upon his system, 
with the utmost economy. Nor is there any diffi- 
culty now in forming arrangements, nor any 
hazard of delay, and loss from inexperience. The 
mechanism is ready, tried, proved, and perfect. 
There exists a society under whose auspices it may 
immediately be put in action with an absolute 
certainty of success ; and the benevolent inventor, 
never weary in well-doing, is yet able to direct the 
machine, and see the consummation of his long 
labours, . . the reward and final triumph of his most 
disinterested and honourable life. It has not im- 
frequently been observed that minds which have 
laboured under long derangement have had an 
interval of sanity vouchsafed them before death, the 
bodily disease whereby reason was overpowered 
disappearing as the bodily powers gave way. If 
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the education of the poor be provided for without 
delay, upon a national establishment, the well- 
known wish of our Sovereign may so soon ^be 
accomplished, that he may possibly yet live to 
understand its accomplishment, and bless God 
before he dies. Truly may it be said of that states- 
man, whoever he may be, by whom this great 
object shall be carried into effect, 

* Bsttto V bmt cM ntuce a tal tferttno.* 

A national establishment of such schools might 
be made serviceable in another way, by licensing 
the school-room for a place of worship, as is done 
at the central school of the National Society in 
Baldwin's Gardens. It has been forcibly said by 
Sir Thomas Bernard, that it is * mere mockery to 

* give the name of accommodation to the space 

* which is left for the poor in the aisles of our 

* churches in London and Westminster,* an accom- 
modation, as he elsewhere observes, * improper, inde- 

* cent, and unfit for the sacred and solemn service 

* thus attended, and such as, even if decent in itself, 

* would not be adequate to the admission of one 
' hundredth part of those who ought to have seats 
' in their own parish church.' 

When, therefore, we spoke of the wrongs of the 
poor, the word was neither lightly nor unwarrant- 
ably used. It is said among the precious fragments 
of King Edward, that * when prayers had been with 

* good consideration set forth, the people must con- 

* tinually be allured to hear them ;*. . instead of 
this, a great proportion are actually excluded, for 
all the churches in the metropolis, with all the 
private chapels and conventicles of every description 
added to them, are not sufficient to accommodate a 

m2 
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fourth part of the inhabitants, upon the present 
system of conducting pubhc worship. This great 
evil has at length been taken into consideration by 
the legislature; but in aid of the legislative measures 
which have been so properly provided, it is evident 
that a considerable diminution of it may be effected 
by licensing the proposed school-rooms, and it 
might perhaps be advisable that some regard should 
be had to this consideration in their dimensions and 
structure. * If any,' says Sir Henry Wotton, ' shall 

* think education (because it is conversant about 

* children) to be but a private and domestic duty, 

* he will run some danger, in my opinion, to have 

* been ignorantly bred himself. Certain it is, that 

* anciently the best composed estates did commit 

* this care more to the magistrate than to the parent ; 

* . . and certain likewise, that the best authors have 

* chosen rather to handle it in their politics than in 

* their economics,. . as both writers and rulers, well 

* knowing what a stream and influence it hath unto 

* government. " That which must knit and con- 

* solidate all the rest, is the timely instilling of con- 

* scientious principles and seeds of religion.**' 

Supposing that government should take those 
compreliensive measures for educating the poor, 
which they are called upon by every motive of duty 
and policy to delay no longer, there appear only 
two obstacles to be overcome. A great number 
of the children belong to Irish parents, and perhaps 
the futility of attempting to conciliate rehgious dif- 
ferences by courting with concessions those whom 
it is hoped to soothe, was never more completely 
evinced than by the evidence which has been given 
concerning the Irish Free Schools in St. Giles's. 
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These schools were founded by the exertions of Mi*. 
Ivimey, a distinguished minister among the Baptists, 
a body of Christians having among their ministers, 
both at home and in the East, men of such true 
zeal, piety, erudition, and eloquence, that they may 
justly be considered as doing honour not to their 
own denomination only, but to their age, their 
country, and their Christian profession. The 
schools were established upon what is called the 
liberal principle of introducing no creed, catechism, 
or confession of feiith ; and the children were lefl to 
attend such places of worship as their parents might 
profess, and to be instructed in their peculiar modes 
of worship by their own clergy. What has been 
the effect ? The Bible is used in the Schools, and 
the Roman Catholic Clergymen will not allow this. 
' The Parents,' says the master of the school, 

* entirely approve of it, and wish their children to be 

* taught to read the Scriptures ; but the Catholic 

* priests oppose it, and threaten the parents to 

* deprive them of their religious privileges if they 

* suffer them to read the Scriptures ; . . and they 

* have done so in many instances. The violence of 

* the priests is incessant, .they go from room to 

* room, endeavouring to j)ersuade the parents not 

* to send their children. As soon as the plan and 
' design of the schools were made known, their 

* opposition immediately commenced. One of the 

* priests entered the school-room, and demanded 

* permission to teach the Roman catholic catechism 
' in the school. This was objected to. The Sun- 
' day following he preached against the schools, 
' addressing a Roman Catholic congregation, and 
'.the effect of the sermon, says the master in his 
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< evidenee before the Committee, was, the windows 

* of the school house were brokaa, my wife and I 
' pelted with mud, and a few days aH&r my child so 

* beaten as to become a cripple, and remain so 

* to this day. The usual ejuthet whereby we are 

* designated is, the Protestant Bible * School, as a 

* term of reproach.' 

If the circumstances of this case be strictly a9 
they are stated, (which there appears no reason to 
doubt,) the conduct, of the Catholic priests will be 
censured by every discreet member of their own 
communion. There seem, however, no means of 
xemoving the obstacles which such bigotry presents : 
but it relates only to the children of Irish parents^ 
and whether the intolerance of the priests^ or the 
kiterest and common sense of the parents, shall prer 

* The Roman Catholics in London have an Assoeiation for Sanday 
Schools, — and the reader may be edified by the title under which it ha« 
been instituted, and by some of its rales. It is called, 'A Spiritual 

• Association in honour of the Most Holy Trinity, and under the pro- 

• tection of the Blessed Virgin Mary, for the Relief of Souls in Purga- 
^ tory, and Inatmction of the Ignorant.' 

*A11 monies acquired by this Charity, from sabscriptK)ns or othei^' 
*wise, shall be destined to provide that the holy sacrifice of the Masy 

* be offered for the intentions of the Society, and for the support of 

* the School. 

* At the death of any member. Mass shall be said tliree times for the 
*^ repose of his (or her) soul : Masses shall be said every month for the 
•deceased members of this sodality in general. The standing inteu' 
*tions of this Society shall be— 1st. The soul most in need. — 2cl. The 
*^ deceased members.— 3d. The welfare of the living subscribers. 

* A member may enter the names of his departed parents or friendd 
*on the books of the Society, and such deceased persons shall be 

• deemed members of the same, and partake of its spiritual advantages 
as long as their subscriptions continue to be paid. 

'The Rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary shall be said daily for the 

* intentions of the Society, and on no account whatever be omitted*' 

The Association was formed in 1810 1 
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ponderate, must be left to themsehres. All that 
could be done by pof^ve law would be to provide 
tiiat no parents shall receive relief for a child 
above a certain a^e, unless it were certified thai 
such child was in regular attendance in some schcK^ 
cxr other. The shallow arguments for leaving out 
ibe national 6kith in a system of national instructioR 
have been elsewhere exposed ; this fact alone might 
confute all declamation in.behalf of that insidious 
fldieme. A sdiool is established, wherein expressly 
in condescensicm to the Roman Catholics^ no cate« 
ehism is tai^ht, and the Roman CathoMc priests 
insist that their catechism shall be introduced I It* 
IS not because of their sieal for itmr own tenets 
tlmt we coiidemn these priests, it is for the manner 
in which that zeal is displayed, and their intolerance 
of all other conMnunions ; tins indeed is the indt-^ 
Itble character of their corrupted church ; though 
undoubtedly there are some among its members 
who have emancipated themselves from such bigotry^ 
and are mea. of true Catholic charity, in the true 
Catholic sense (^ the expression. 

The matter of religious instruction is settled, aa 
](fc ought to be, in the schools of the National Society : 
the principles of the national church are taught 
tiiere, but no questicm is ever put to any childFent 
concerning their rdlgion ; the consequence is that 
they are strictly aad truly schools for all ; ' many 

* are dBssenters, and dissenters of every description ^ 

* one third,* says Mr. Johnson, in his evidence con- 
cerning the Caitral School, ' if ikot one half; and 

* at this time we have seven Jews.' Upon this 
point there is no obstade to be apprehended from» 
a^ quarter except the Roman Cathohes. Them 
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is one of a different kind arising ifrom the habits 
of the depraved poor. In the parish of St. Gk- 
ment's Danes, the rector says, where there are a 
great many mendicants, the children of these 
wretched people cannot be got to the Sunday 
Schools, because they get more by begging on 
Sundays than on any other day in the week : ' the 

* more children they have, the more success they 

* meet with in begging, and they keep them in that 

* way.' Two children employed in begging about 
Great Russell-street were recommended to a Ro- 
man Catholic free-school in St. Giles's ; they were 
soon removed, and when the master inquired of the 
mother why she could not let them attend, she 
made answer, ' God bless you, sir, these children 

* earn eight shillings a day for me.' It appears by 
other evidence that some children are let out to 
beggars at half-a-crown a day, and others sent out 
by their parents, and punished if they return with- 
out bringing home a certain sum. 

The notorious existence of this evil is another 
proof how totally the Poor Laws have failed to 
produce the object for which they were enacted. 
The parents are receiving rehef from the parish 
for every child who is thus miserably employed, 
and the children are kept in a state * dirty beyond 

* description,' wilfully made loathsome and wretched, 
for the purpose of imposing upon the charitable ; 
many of them perish in consequence of diseases 
produced by the cold and sufferings to which they 
are thus inhumanly exposed ; . . and they who pe* 
rish in childhood by this slow murder are happier 
than those who live through their hardships to 
be trained up in filt^, felsehood, blasphemies, ob- 
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scenides and crimes of every kind. ' About two 
' years a^/ says Mr. Finnigan, in his evidence 
before the Committee, ' there was an old woman 
who kept a night-school, not for the purpose of 
instructing children to spell and read, but for the 
sole purpose of teaching them the street language 
— that is, to scold ; this was for females parti- 
cularly. One girl, according to this curious de- 
claration to me, would act the part of Mother 
Barlow and the other Mother Cummins ; these 
were the fictitious names they gave. The old 
woman instructed the children in all the ma- 
noeuvres of scolding and clapping their hands at 
each other, and making use of the sort of infamous 
expressions they use : this led them into the most 
disgraceful scenes. When these children met, if 
one entered into the department of the other the 
next day, they were prepared to defend their station, 
and to excite a mob.* The greater part of the 
money which their parents obtain both from the 
parish, and the humanity of individuals, is generally 
spent in spirits. * I have known them,' says an 
overseer, in his evidence, * come up to the table 
' at the workhouse and take a shilling, when we 

* were sitting there to relieve them, and just as they 

* were going out they would say, " I will drink 
' your health with this ! " to the officers as they 

* were sitting round the table.' From this abuse 
of the funds which were intended to alleviate 
human wretchedness, . . this waste of private and 
public charity, . . it has followed as a natural, but 
not therefore a less lamentable consequence, that 
adequate relief is not and cannot be bestowed 
in cases of real misery ; the meritorious sufierer re- 
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^^^s no more than the wortUesB and culpably 
and sometimes is confounded with the impostor. 
Hence those shocking instances of persons drop* 
|Hng down in the streets, or crawling to brick-kilns, 
and dying from inanition, cases which make us 
shudder when we read of them, which can scarcely 
be regarded otherwise than as a nattonai disgrace 
and sin whenever they oecur; and which could 
Bot happen in a country where so many laws have 
been enacted, and such heavy imposts are raised 
§0^ the relief of poverty, unless there were some^ 
thing radically erroneous in the system of adminis- 
tering that idytef^ something that increases the very 
evil that it was intended to remove. 

Human beings could not thus expire from mere 
want in the streets of the most poptdous, the most 
wealthy, and (it may be added) the most cha-* 
ritable city in the world, if a proper system had 
been established for the suppression of mendicity. 
For this evil is completely within reach of a w^ 
legulated police, and if impostors were deterred 
from the trade of begging, by the certainty of a 
due allotment of hard work and low diet as a 
eorreetive, they wlw deserved eompaasion would, 
by the same system, be assured of finding inquiry 
and relief While alnus are indiseriminately he^ 
stowed, it is certain that they ][MK)duce more mis- 
ehief than good in the distribu4ioii ; but it is not 
less certain that as long as mendicity is suffered, it 
will be thus encouraged ; for though the cases ef 
io^osition may be most numerous, there are very 
many of real aud deplorable distress, and it is 
neither ta be expected nor deshred that we should 
harden our hearts. ' Better rdieve twenty drones,'' 
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says Sir Matthew Hale, ' than let one bee perish.' 
If the Scx^iety which has been formed for the re- 
moval of this evil should persist in its meritoriousi 
undertaking, with that zeal which, from the known 
activity and beneficence of its conductors, there u; 
season to esqpect, a ^reat step will be taken toward 
the retomation of the lowest and most degraded 
jdass^ Any aid from the police, and any legisla- 
tive assistance which might be required would 
surely be granted. How large a portion of the 
rising generation in the metropo^ might be saved 
from physical siitiifering, guilt, and destruction by 
this institution, and by the general estal^hment of 
schools.. too long delayed and now so generall}|$ 
desired, and so easily practicable ! 

The increase of youthful criminals (which these 
measures moi<e than any other woiild effectually 
prevent) has of late years excited considerate at* 
tontion ; though perhaps it is not more Uian ma^f 
naturally be explained by the growth of the metr^ 
p^s, in the utter wstBt of any preventive care^ 
The larger the vessel, the greater wiU be the quan* 
iity of the lees. The enormous increase of mur- 
ders is a more fri^tful featuie of the age, for 
that this crime is much more frequent than it waa 
formerly is notorieus. Forty or fifiy years ago^ 
BHirder was so rarely cocnmitted in this country^ 
that any person who has amused himself with 
looking over the Magazines or Registers oi those 
times, might call to mind every case that occurred 
during ten or twenty years, more easily than he 
could recollect those of the last twelve months; 
fer now scarcely a weekly newspaper comes from 
the press without its tale of blood. And as the 
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crime becomes more frequent, it has been marked, 
if that be possible, with more ferociousness, as if 
there were not only an increase of criminals, but 
as if guilt itself was assuming a more malignant 
and devilish type. 

To what must we impute this frightfUl symptom 
of the age ? One cause assuredly is that the 
newspaper press, which is guilty of so much di- 
rect and intentional mischief, has indirectly and 
unintentionally contributed to this. Every murder 
is now laid before the public at length, with its 
minutest circumstances in shocking detail, when it 
Were better on every account that all memory of 
such deeds should, if it were possible, be blotted out. 
Publication of them can do no good. Right 
minds shudder at the recital; tender ones turn 
from it with fear and loathing ; to them it is pain- 
ful and revolting, but there are others upon which 
it excites a contagious influence. It operates as 
example rather than warning upon those who, 
according to Dr. Spurzheim's philosophy, have the 
organ of miurder strongly developed,. . in vriser 
language, upon that disease of the heart and the 
soul which renders it possible for man to per- 
petrate this dreadful crime. In that state, the 
guilty imagination feeds upon examples of horror, 
and assimilates the poison which it extracts. 
These are not merely fine-drawn speculations, the 
gossamer threads of theory. The man who is 
possessed with an appetite for guilt finds the same 
aliment in such things as the hypochondriac for 
his malady in treatises upon medicine, or as the 
books of Aretine minister to a thoroughly depraved 
imagination. However unwillingly it may be ac- 
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knowledgedj crimes as well as madness are conta- 
gious. Mr. Godwin, who delights in the morbid 
anatomy of the heart, might produce a novel in 
illustration of this psychological fact. It is in vain 
to express a wish that less publicity should be given 
to such cases : for while anything is to be gained 
by making them public, that consideration will pre- 
vail over every other. * Looking however to those 
causes which are within reach of discipline -and 
law, certain it is that the increase of crimes is attri- 
butable in no slight degree to the abominable state 
of our prisons, which, for the most part, have 
hitherto been nurseries of licentiousness and schools 
of guilt, rather than places of correction, so that 
the youug offender comes out of confinement in 
every respect worse than^he went in. 

A frightful picture of the state of Newgate has 
been laid before the public by Mr. Grey Bennet. 
That gentleman, by his exertions upon this subject^ 
and in behalf of those miserable children who have 
been called the white-negro slaves of England, is 
entitled to the thanks and the respect of all good 
men : the more is it to be regretted that one whose 
feelings seem to be so good, and his intentions so 
benevolent, should blindly pursue a course in po- 
litics which, if it were successfiil, would revive in 
London and Manchester the prison-scenes of Paris 
and Lyons. There are men whom it is better to 
have against us than with us, . . men whose hearts 
and understandings are so tainted, that some evil 
motive may reasonably be suspected whenever, by 
any apparent eccentricity, they happen to take the 
right side. But it is a melancholy thing when be- 
nevolence is duped into an alUance with that prin- 
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dple of evil which is at work night and day for the 
destruction of laws, monarchy, religion, and social 
inrder. 

It was very long before the prisons attracted any 
ef that charitable feeling with which England has 
at all times abounded ; nor is this to be wondered 
at, for the innocent and the meritorious have as- 
suredly a stronger claim in their misfortunes upon 
sympathy and benevolence, than those who have 
drawn their wretchedness on themselves by choosing 
the evil x>art> and turning to prey upon society. 
The first persons in this country who appear to 
have felt any compassion for the sufferings of guilt 
were the Methodists. Their founders at the be- 
ginning of their career visited the prisons. After- 
wards one who had been connected with them was 
condemned for some petty robbery, and sent for a 
woman, remarkable for enthusiastic charity, to assist 
him with her prayers. Her name was Sarah 
Peters, and it deserves to be honourably recorded ; 
for though the jail-distemper was at that time 
raging, she attended him and the other poor 
wretches who were under sentence of death, regu- 
larly for about three weeks, till they went to exe- 
cution rejoicing in a fiill belief that their sins were 
forgiven ; then she sickened and died of the infec- 
tien to which she had exposed herself Silas Todd, 
a credulous and weak-minded but well-meaning 
man, accompanied her on these visits, and as long 
as he lived, which was about five and twenty years, 
he used to preach and pray with the condemned 
malefactors and accompany them to Tyburn. 
Since that time the Methodists have occasionally 
followed these examples ; but it has not been a part 
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of their economy to visit the prisons, and no insti- 
tution analogous to the Misericordia of certain Ro- 
man Catholic countries has ever been formed in this. 
Indeed this kind of charity, when confined to con- 
demned criminals, though eminently meritorious in 
the individual, dies with its object, and effects little 
or nothing by example. It is at once the most 
painful and most unprofitable manner in which 
charity can be employed ; and the zeal which ex* 
pends itself upon cases thus lost to society has fire* 
quently strayed into indiscreet and mischievous lan« 
^age, both in administering consolation, and in 
boasting of its success. 

Of that charity which, tending directly to amend 
the guilty, is beneficial to the public as well as to 
its immediate objects, a memorable example has 
been given in Mrs. Fry and those other generous 
Quakers who have efiected so great a change in 
the condition of the female prisoners in Newgate. 
Their zealous and well-directed benevolence is 
beyond all praise, and as it proceeds from the most 
exalted of all motives, true Christian charity, so 
beyond all doubt it carries with it the highest of 
all rewards. An army officer, one who was what 
the world calls a man of pleasure, was once asked by 
some of his free companions what was the greatest 
pleasure he had ever felt. After pausing awhile, 
he replied . . ' When we were on our march in 
' Ireland, in a very hot day, I called at a cabin by 

* the road side, and asked for a little water. The 
< woman brought me a cup of milk. I gave her a 

* piece of silver ; and the joy which that poor crea- 
' ture expressed gave me the greatest pleasure I 

* ever had in my life.' * Now,' says Wesley, by 
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whom this story was related in one of his sermons, 

* if the deling good gave so much pleasure to one 

* who acted from natural generosity, how much 
' more must it give to one who does it on a nobler 

* principle, the pure love of God and his neigh- 

* hour ! ' 

But as heroic virtue will not always supply the 
want of military discipline ii;i war, so neither should 
it be depended upon for remedying the defects of 
civil institutions ; nor indeed ought there to be a 
call upon the sublimest charity for a purpose which 
may be perfectly well effected by the machinery of 
good regulations. Separate the prisoners, ac- 
cording to their different degrees of criminality and 
hardihood in evil ; provide instruction for all, with 
more or less of solitary confinement, according to 
their deserts ; let no spirits or fermented liquors 
enter the prison ; suffer no gambling there, or 
sports of any kind ; . . it is a place of penance, . . a 
lazar-house of guilt, . . a hospital for the treatment 
of moral diseases. Toward those who evince a 
desire of amending their lives, let there be as much 
kindness and encouragement shewn, as is consistent 
with their situation. Let the prison-fe,re be a peni- 
tentiary regimen, any improvement of which the 
patients must deserve by good conduct, and earn 
by their labour ; and let a portion of their earn- 
ings be carried to account, and paid tfiem when 
their confinement is at an end, and they leave the 
prison with habits of industry, regularity, sobriety, 
and temperance. However unpleasant their abode 
may have been, some at least of the persons who 
have had these virtues forced upon them will look 
back upon the infirmary with gratitude, and will 
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respect those laws by which they have been chas- 
tised in mercy, and saved firom wretchedness and 
utter destruction. The prison at Philadelphia 
affords a model for such regulations, and they may 
be introduced wherever they are needful, with little 
difficulty, and sure success. 

When the measure of punishment exceeds the 
offence, the laws are in contradiction to our natural 
sense of equity, and a hostile feeling towards them 
is excited, innocent and even honourable in its 
origin, but dangerous in its consequences. On the 
other hand, the laws are brought into contempt 
when they neither tend to reform the offender, nor 
in the slightest degree to prevent him from re- 
peating the offence. It is not our present intention 
to inquire how far our laws are faulty in either 
respect, but we will venture to point out a very 
easy, and at the same time a very necessary and 
materipl reform. We venture to ask whether it be 
absolutely necessary that so many loop-holes 
should be left for the escape of guilt ? Whether the 
purposes of justice are not sacrificed to the techni- 
calities of law, which is sacrificing the end to the 
means ? and whether the weight which is allowed 
to flaws and informalities in the practice of our 
courts, and the importance which is attached to 
things so utterly insignificant in themselves, be a 
whit more honourable to the profession of the law, 
than the grossest quackery is to the science of 
medicine ? 

The evil will be more clearly understood by 
general readers, and may perhaps strike profes- 
sional ones more forcibly, if a few cases be stated to 
exemplify it. A plaintiff was non-suited because 

VOL. II. N 
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the indictnieut said 1 1th, where the instrument ta 
which it referred had improperly 11. ; and because 
in the one it was * thousand pound,' and in the, 
other, ' thousand pounds.' This, if we recollect 
rightly, happened in a case where Home Tooke, 
then the Reverend John Home, was defendant. 
This may be thought of remote date ; but not many 
years ago a man was tried for forgery ; the fact, 
was proved against him, and his condemnation 
would have been certain, had it not been perceived 
just in time that his Christian name, which hap- 
pened to be Bartholomew, had been abbreviated in 
the indictment. It was one of those cases, we be- 
lieve, in which no person, not even the prosecutors 
themselves, could be sorry that the prisoner escaped ;, 
this however was merely accidental, and matters 
nothing to the point before us. There was no 
doubt of the man's identity, there was no doubt, 
of his guilt ; and what did it signify in the eyes 
of justice, or of common sense, whether his Chris- 
tian name were written at full length or not? In 
a more recent case, a flaw of the same kind, and 
if possible still more contemptible, sufficed to save 
an offender from punishment, where there was 
certainly no room for compassion. The crime was 
the odious one of writing letters to threaten the 
life of a timid and defenceless woman, for the pur- 
pose of extorting money from her, and that too 
under circumstances of peculiar aggravation ; and 
the guilty party was acquitted because the phrase 
hy-nights in the letter had been written hy night in 
the indictment! It might be expected that so 
flagrant an instance as tiiis would have excited the 
attention of the legislature, and that paltry pedanr 
tries would no longer have been suffered to disgrace 
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our courts by tostradn^ the very purpose for whki^ 
laws weiie instituted. It is not long since aa 
attempt was made to iavalidate bxl indenture, be*- 
cause, tJiough perfect in dl its parts, the paper 
upon which it was written was straight at the top I 
The judge, upon hearing the objection, desired tor 
Ibok at the deed, and taking his scissars &om his 
pocket, he quietly ^gzagged it, and returned it to 
ibe party by whom the quibble had been started, as 
a valid instrument. Is there any imaginable rea/- 
son why such flaws as these which we have 
instanced, should not in like manner be amended 
upon the spot, or overlooked, as unworthy even of 
the ei&pense of time in amending them ? Let us 
also be permitted to hint, as an additional reason 
&r correcting this abuse, how possible it is that 
such flaws may not always be accidental. 

Connected with this subject, there is another 
point which requires notice. Any person who can 
invent a new method of defrauding either indivi- 
duals or the public may, in the present state of 
things, enjoy the fruits of his ingenuity with per- 
fect safety, till a law be made, declaring the new 
Hivention to be criminal. The reader will recollect 
t^e case of Mr. Aslett A more recent one is that 
of a stationer who prepared paper of extreme thin- 
ness in such a manner that when it was stamped, 
one stamp sufRced for three sheets, and the sheets 
being afterwards separated, the revenue was thus 
defrauded of two parts in three : when the trick 
was detected, it could not be punished, because no 
sUch fraud had been foreseen. And in the case of 
that neferious manufactory of tea which has lately 
been brought to lights the persons upon whom the 

N 2 
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wholesale stock of this poisonous preparation was 
found, were liable to no punishment, because it 
could not be proved that they traded in the article* 
Surely such cases might be reached by some gene- 
ral provision. Nice points of casuistry are en 
trusted to our juries, such as were never contem- 
plated when juries were instituted ; cases of fraud 
are too palpable to be mistaken by them ; and all 
minor degrees of punishment might safely be left to 
the discretion of the judge. 

These indeed are not the reforms by which 
popularity is to be courted, and which the profes- 
sors of humanity are ambitious of bringing forward ; 
but they are among the means by which the only 
real reformation is to be effected ; they are among 
the means by which the laws may be made more 
effectual, and criminals more sure of conviction and 
correction. Nor can it be doubted but that real 
reformation would be facilitated by the preventive 
measures upon which we have enlarged, and which 
it is in the power of the magistrates, the clergy, 
and the parochial officers to execute. From such 
measures, simple and easy as they are, the greatest 
good may be expected ; . . but more especially from 
general education, and most of all from careful 
religious instruction, without which education will 
be worse than useless. It is our business to sow 
the seed, and weed the ground well ; we may then 
look with full assurance for the harvest. Let us 
do our duty in enacting new laws where they are 
needful, and enforcing those which the wisdom of 
our ancestors has provided : we may then, to use 
the happy language of an old chronicler, trust *that 
all things may continually amend from evil to good, 
from good to better, and from better to the best/ 
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TWO LETFERS 
CONCERNING LORD BYRON. 



Hating, in the Preface to my * Vision of Judge- 
ment/ explained the principle upon which the 
metre of that poem is constructed, I took the op- 
fxntunity of mtroducing the following remarks :— 
** I am well aware that the public are peculiarly 
intolerant of such innovations ; not less so than 
the populace are of any foreign fashion, whether of 
feppery or convenience. Would that this literarf 
intolerance were under the influence of a saner 
judgement, and regarded the morals more than the 
manner of a composition ; the spirit rather than the 
fona ! Would that it were directed against thcrae 
monstrous combinations of horrors and mockery, 
lewdness and impiety, with which English poetry 
bas, in our days, first been polluted ! For more 
than half a century English literature had beea 
distingui^ied by its moral purity, the effect, and, in 
its turn, the cause of an improvement in national 
manners. A father might, without apprehension 
of evil, have put into the hands of his children any 
book which issued from the press, if it did not bear, 
either in its title-page or frontispiece, manifest signs 
that it was intended as ^miture for the brotheL 
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There was no danger in any work which bore the 
name of a respectable publisher, or was to be pro- 
cured at any respectable booksellers. This was 
particularly the case with regard to our poetry. It 
is now no longer so ; and woe to those by whom 
the offence cometh ! The greater the talents of the 
offender, the greater is his guilt, and the more en- 
during will be his shame. Whether it be that the 
laws are in themselves unable to abate an evil of 
this magnitude, or whether it be that they are 
remissly administered, and with such injustice that 
the celebrity of an offender serves as a privilege 
whereby he obtains impunity, individuals are bound 
to consider that such pernicious works would 
neither be published nor written, if they were dis- 
couraged as they might, and ought to be, by 
public feeling ; every person, therefore, who pur- 
chases such books, or admits them into his house, 
promotes the mischief, and thereby, as far as in 
him lies, becomes an aider and abettor of the 
crime. 

** The publication of a lascivious book is one of 
the worst offences which can be committed against 
the well-being of society. It is a sin, to the conse- 
quences of which no limits can be assigned, and 
those consequences no after repentance in the 
writer can counteract. Whatever remorse of con- 
science he may feel when his hour comes (and 
come it must !) will be of no avail. The poignancy 
of a death-bed repentance cannot cancel one copy 
of the thousands which are sent abroad ; and as 
long as it continues to be read, so long is he the 
pander of posterity, and so long is he heaping up 
guilt upon his soul in perpetual accumulation. 
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" These remarks are not more severe than the 
ofience deserves, even vfhen applied to those im- 
moral writers who have not been conscious of any 
evil intention in their writings, who would acknow- 
ledge a little levity, a little warmth of colouring, 
and so forth, in that sort of language with which 
men gloss over their favourite vices, and deceive 
themselves. What then should be said of those 
for whom the thoughtlessness and inebriety of 
wanton youth can no longer be pleaded, but who 
have written in sober manhood and with deliberate 
purpose ? ', . Men of diseased * hearts and depraved 
imaginations, who, forming a system of opinions 
to suit their own unhappy course of conduct, have 
rebelled against the holiest ordinances of human 
society, and hating that revealed religion which, 
with all their efforts and bravadoes, they are unable 

* Summi poetee in omni poetarum seeculo viri fuerunt prohi : in 
noitritid vidimus et videmus; neque alius est error a veritats long'ms 
qudm magna xngenia magnis necessario corrumpi vitiis. Secundo 
plerique posthabent primum^ fti malignxtate^ illi ignorantia ; et qwun 
aliquem inveniunt styli morumque vitiis notatum, nee injicetum tamen 
nee in libris edendis parcum^ eum stipant^ predicant, occupants am^ 
plectuntur. Si mores oUiquantulum vellet corrigere, si stylum curare 
paululuMt sifervido ingenio temperare^ si morce tantiUum interponere^ 
turn ingens nescio quid et vere epicumy quadraginta annos natus, pro- 
cuderat. Ignorant vero fehriculis non indicari vireSt impatientiam ab 
imbecillitate non differre; ignorant a levi homine et inconstante multa 
fortasse scribi posse plusquam mediocria^ nihil compositumt arduun^ 
sternum. Savaipas Landor, De Cultu atque Usu Latini Sermonis. 

This essay, which is full of fine critical remarks and striking 
thoughts felicitously expressed, reached me from Pisa, while the 
proof of the present sheet was before me. Of its author, (the author 
of Gebir and Count Julian) I will only say in this place, that, to have 
obtained his approbation as a poet, and possessed bis friendship as a 
man, will be remembered among the honours of my life, when the 
petty enmities of this generation will be forgotten, and its ephemeral 
reputations shall have past away. 
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entirely to disbelieve, l&bonr to make ^hers as 
miserable as themselves, by infecting them with a 
'moral vims that eats into the soul ! The fidheol 
which they have set up may properly be called tte 
Satanic school ; for though their productions breathe 
the spmt of Belial in their lascivious parts, and fhe 
spirit of Moloch in those loathsome images of 
atrocities and horrors which they delight to repre- 
sent, they are more especially characterised by a 
Satanic spirit of pride and audacious impiety, whidi 
still betrays the wretched feeling ef hopelessness 
wherewith it is allied. 

** This evil is political as well as moral, for indeed 
moral and political evils are inseparably connected. 
Truly has it been afHrmed by one of our ablest and 
clearest reasoners *, that * the destruction of go- 

* vemments may be proved and deduced from the 

* general corruption of the subjects* manners, as a 

* direct and natural cause thereof, by a demonstra- 

* tion as certain as any in the mathematics.' Thenfc 
is no maxim more frequently enforced by Machia- 
velli, than that where the manners of a people ue 
generally corrupted, there the government canndt 
long subsist,, .a truth which all history exemplifies; 
and there is no means whereby that corruption can 
be so surely and rapidly diffused, as by poisoiMiig 
the waters of literature. 

"Let rulers of the state look to this, in time 1 
But, to use the words of South, if ' our physiciaas 
■* think the best way of curing a disease is to 

* pamper it,, .the Lord in mercy prepare the king- 

* dom to suffer, what He by miracle only can pre- 
^ vent !' 

• Sovtlu 
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** No tifiology is c^ered for these iwraarks. The 
mibjeet led to them; and the occasion of intro- 
tducing them ivas willing'ly taken, because it is Itoe 
duty cff every cme, whose opinion may have any 
iafluence, to €xpose the dr^ and aim of Hhose 
writers who are labouring to mrt)vert the founda- 
tions of human virtue, and of human happiness^" 

Xiord Byron, in his next piiblication, was pleased 
to comment upon this passage, in the ensuing 
words : — 

* Mr. Southey, too, in his pious prefece to a poem 
whose blasphemy is as harmless as the sedition of 
Wat Tyler, because it is equally absurd witii iJiat 
sincere production, calls upon the '* kgii^latufe to 
look to it," as the toleration of such writings led to 
the French Revohiticm : not such writings as Wat 
Tyler, but as those of the " Satanic School." This 
is not true, and Mr. Southey knows it to be not 
true. Every French writer of any fiieedom was 
persecuted ; Voltaire and Rousseau were exiles, 
Marmontel and Diderot were sent to the Bast3e, 
and a perpetual war was waged with 1^ whole 
class by the existing despotism. In the next place 
the French Revolution was not occasioned by any 
writings whatsoever, but mwsrt have occurred had 
no such writers ever existed. It is the 'feshion to 
attribute every thing to the French revolution, and 
the French revolution to every thing but its real 
cause. Thast cause is obvious, .the government 
exacted too much, and the people could neither 
give nor hear more. Without this, the Encyclo- 
pedists might have written their fingers off wi^out 
the occurrence of a mngle alteration. And the 
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English revolution, .(the first, I mean) .. what 
was it occasioned by ? '^ The Puritans were surely 
as pious and moral as Wesley or his biographer ? 
Acts — acts on the part of government, and not 
writings against them, have caused the past con-> 
vulsions, and are tending to the future. 
' I look upon such as inevitable, though no revo:* 
lutionist : I wish to see the English constitution 
restored and not destroyed. Bom an aristocrat, 
and naturally one by temper, with the greater part 
of my present property in the funds, what have I 
to gain by a revolution ? Perhaps I have more to 
lose in every way than Mr. Southey, with all his 
places and presents for panegyrics and abuse into 
the bargain. But that a revolution is inevitable, I 
repeat. The government may exult over the re- 
pression of petty tumults ; these are but the receding 
waves repulsed and broken for a moment on the 
shore, while the great tide is still rolling on and 
gaining ground with every breaker. Mr. Southey 
accuses us of attacking the religion of the country ; 
and is he abetting it by writing lives of Wesley ? 
One mode of worship is merely destroyed by 
another. There never was, nor ever will be, a 
country without a religion. We shall be told of 
France again : but it was only Paris and a frantic 
party, which for a moment upheld their dogmatic 
nonsense of theo-philanthropy. The church of 
England, if overthrown, will be swept away by the 
sectarians and not by the sceptics. People are too 
wise, too well informed, too certain of their own 
immense importance in the realms of space, ever to 
submit to the impiety of doubt. There may be a 
few such diffident speculators, like water in the pale 
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* sunbeam of human reason, but they are very few ; 
' and their opinions, without enthusiasm or appeal to 
^ the passions, can never gain proselytes, .unless, 

* indeed, they are persecuted, .that, to be sure, will 

* increase any thing. 

* Mr. S., with a cowardly ferocity, exults over the 
' anticipated " death-bed repentance" of the objects 

* of his dislike ; and indulges himself in a pleasant 

* " Vision of Judgement," in prose as well as verse, 
' full of impious impudence. What Mr. S.*s sensa- 
' tions or ours may be in the awful moment of leaving 

* this state of existence neither he nor we can pretend 

* to decide. In common, I presume, with most men 

* of any reflection, / have not waited for a " death- 

* bed" to repent of many of my actions, notwithstand- 

* ing the " diabolical pride" which this pitiful rene- 

* gado in his rancour would impute to those who 

* scorn him. Whether upon the whole the good or 
' evil of my deeds may preponderate is not for me to 

* ascertain ; but as my means and opportunities have 

* been greater, I shall limit my present defence to an 

* assertion, (easily proved, if necessary,) that I, " in 

* my degree," have done more real good in any one 

* given year, since I was twenty, than Mr. Southey 
' in the whole course of his shifting and turncoat 

* existence. There are several actions to which I 

* can look back with an honest pride, not to be 

* damped by the calumnies of a hireling. There are 

* others to which I recur with sorrow and repentance ; 

* but the only act of my life of which Mr. Southey 

* can have any real knowledge, as it was one which 

* brought me in contact with a near connexion of 

* his own, did no dishonour to that connexion nor 

* to me* 
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' I am not i^^rant of Mf. SouUiey*s calumBies 
on a di£&oent occasion, knowing them to be such, 
which he scattered abroad on his return from Swit^ 
zerland against me and others : they have done 
him no good in this world ; and if his creed be the 
right one, they will do him less in the next What 
his " death^bed '* may be, it is not my province to 
predicate : let him settle it with his Maker, as 1 
must do with mine. There is something at once 
ludicrous and blasphemous in this arrogant scrib- 
bler of all work sitting down to deal damnation and 
destruction upon his fellow-creatures,, with Wat 
Tyler, the Apotheosis of George the Third, and the 
Elegy on Martin the regicide, all shuffled together 
in his writing-desk. One of his consolations 
appears to be a Latin note from a work of a Mr: 
Landor, the author of " Gebir,'* whose friendship 
for Robert Southey will, it seems, " be an honour 
to him when the ephemeral disputes and ephemeral 
reputations of the day are forgotten." I for one 
neither envy him " the friendship,*' nor the glory 
in' reversion which is to accrue firom it, like Mr. 
Thelussou's fortune in the third and fourth genera- 
tion. This friendship will probably be as memo- 
rable as his own epics, wliich (as I quoted to him 
ten or twelve years ago in " English Bards") 
Porson said " would be remembered when Homer 
and Virgil are forgotten, and not till then.'* 
For the present, I leave him.' 

The foregoing passage, which has here been g-iveu 
at length, called forth the first of the ensuing 
Letters. 
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LETTER I. 
to the editor of the courier. 

Sir, 

Having seen in the newspapers a note relating to 
myself, extracted from a recent publication of Lord 
Byron's, I request permission to reply, through the 
medium of your Journal. 

I come at once to his lordship's charge against 
me, blowing away the abuse with which it is 
frothed, and evaporating a strong acid in which it 
is suspended. The residuum then appears to be, 
that * Mr. Southey, on his return from Switzer- 

* land (in 1817), scattered abroad calumnies, know- 

* ing them to be such, against Lord Byron and 

* others.' To this I reply with a direct and 
positive denial. 

If I had been told in that country that Lord 
Byron had turned Turk, or Monk of La Trappe. . 
that he had furnished a harem, or endowed an hos- 
pital, I might have thought the account, whichever 
it had been, possible, and repeated it accordingly ; 
passing it, as it had been taken, in the small change 
of conversation, for no more than it was worth. 
In this manner I might have spoken of him, as of 
Baron Gerambe, the Green Man, the Indian Jug- 
glers, or any other Jlgurante of the time being. 
There was no reason for any particular delicacy on 
my part, in speaking of his lordship : and, indeed, 
I should have thought anything which might be 
reported of him, would have injured his character 
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as little as the story which so greatly annoyed 
Lord Keeper Guildford, that he had ridden a rhi- 
noceros. He may ride a rhinoceros, and though 
everybody would stare, no one would wonder. 
But making no inquiry concerning him when I 
was abroad, because I felt no curiosity, I heard 
nothing, and had nothing to repeat. When I 
spoke of wonders to my friends and acquaintance on 
my return, it was of the flying-tree at Alpnacht, 
and the Eleven Thousand virgins at Cologne, .not 
of Lord Byron. I sought for no staler subject 
than St. Ursula. 

Once, and only once, in connexion with Switzer- 
land, I have alluded to his lordship ; and, as the 
passage was curtailed in the press, I take this 
opportunity of restoring it. In the * Quarterly Re- 
view,' speaking incidentally of the Jungfrau, I said, 

* it was the scene where Lord Byron's Manfred 

* met the Devil and bullied him . . though the Devil 

* must have won his cause before any tribunal in 

* this world, or the next, if he had not pleaded more 

* feebly for himself than his advocate, in a cause of 

* canonization, ever pleaded for him.' 

With regard to the * others,' whom his Lord- 
ship accuses me of calumniating, I suppose he 
alludes to a party of his friends, whose names I 
found written in the Album, at Mont-Anvert, with 
an avowal of Atheism annexed, in Greek, and an 
indignant comment, in the same language, under- 
neath it. Those names, with that avowal and the 
comment, I transcribed in my note-book, and 
spoke of the circumstance on my return. If I had 
published it, the gentleman in question would not 
have thought himself slandered, by having that re- 
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corded of him which he has so often recorded of 
himself. 

The many opprobrious appellations which Lord 
Byron has bestowed upon me, I leave as I find 
them, with the praises which he has bestowed upon 
himself 

How easily is a noble spirit discern'd 

From harsh and sulpharotis matter that flies out 

In contumelies, makes a noise, and stinks I— B. Jonsok. 

But I am accustomed to such things ; and, so far 
irom irritating me are the enemies who use such 
weapons, that, when I hear of their attacks, it is 
some satis^u^ion to think they have thus employed 
the malignity which must have been employed 
somewhere, and could not have been directed 
against any person whom it could possibly molest 
or injure less. The viper, however venomous in 
purpose, is harmless in effect, while it is biting at 
the file. It is seldom, indeed, that I waste a word, 
or a thought, upon those who are perpetually as- 
sailing me. But abhorring, as I 4o, the person- 
alities which disgrace our current literature, and 
averse from controversy as I am, both by principle 
and inclination, I make no profession of non-resist- 
ance. When the offence and the offender are such 
as to call for the whip and the branding-iron, it has 
been both seen and felt that I can inflict them. 

Lord Byron's present exacerbation is evidently 
produced by an infliction of this kind. . not by hear- 
say reports of my conversation, four years ago, 
transmitted him from England. The cause may be 
found in certain remarks upon the Satanic school 
of poetry, contained in my preface to the * Vision of 
* Judgement.* Well would it be for Lord Byron 

VOL. II. O 
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if he could look back upon any of hk writings, wiidi 
as much satisfaction as I shall always do upott 
what is there said of Uiat flagitious school. Many 
persons, and parents especiaUy, have expressed their 
gratitude to me for having applied tbe branding- 
iron where it was so richly deserved. The Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, indeed, with that honourable feel- 
ing by which his criticisms are so peculiarly distin- 
guished, suppressing the remarks themselves, has 
imputed them whoUy to envy on my part. I give 
him, in this instanee, full credit for sincerity: I 
beheve he was equally incapable of comprehendiiig 
a worthier motive, or of inventing a worse ; and, as I 
have never condescended to expose, in any instanoe, 
his pitiful malevolence, I thank him for having, nt 
this, stript it bare himself, and exhibited it in ita 
bald, naked, and undisguised deformity. 

Lord Byron, like his encomiast, has not ventoied 
to luring the matter of those animadversions inlo 
view. He conceals the &ct, that they are directed 
against the authors of blasphemous and lascivious 
books ; against men who, not content with indulg* 
ing their own vices, labour to make others i^ 
slaves of sensuality, like themselves ; against pub** 
lie panders, who, mingling impiety with lewdnesi^ 
seek at once to destroy the cement of social ordei^ 
and to carry profanation and pollution into prvvale 
ftaulies, and into the hearts of individuals. 

His lordship has thought it not unbecoming m 
him to call me a scribbler of all work. Let tha- 
word scribbler pass ; it is an appellation whish wdl 
not stick, like that of the Sakmic School, But, if 
a seribbler, how am I one o£ all work ? I wril tidk 
LordByion wjbtat 2 have wri, scribbled. ..iriuttlkhMl 
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of mask I ha^e not dome. I have never publifllied 
l&ds upon my friends and acquaintance, expressed 
■ay sorrow fbr those tibds, and ealled them in 
during a. mood of better mmd. .and Uien re-issned 
tfatn, when the eTil s|Rrit, which for a time had 
been cast out, had returned and taken possession, 
with seven others, more wicked than himself I 
have never abused the power, of which every author 
is in some degree possessed, to wound the character 
of a man, or the heart of a woman. I have never 
sent into the world a book to which I did not dare 
affix my name ; or which I feared to claim in a 
court of justice, if it were pirated by a knavish 
bookseller. I have never manufactured furniture 
for the brothel. None of these things have I done ; 
none of the foul work by which literature is per- 
verted to the injury of mankind. My hands ave 
clean ; there is no * damned spot* upon them . . no 
taint, which * all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
* sweeten.* 

Of the work which I have done, it becomes me 
not here to speak, save only as relates to the Sar 
tanic School, and its Coryphaeus^ the author of * Don 
Juan.* I have held up that school to public detes- 
tation, as enemies to the religion^ the institutions, 
and the domestic morals of the country. 1 have 
given them a designation to which their founder 
and leader answers. I have sent a stone from my 
i^ing which has smitten their Goliath in the ^e^ 
head. I have fristened his name upon the gibbet, 
for reproach and ignominy, as long as it shall 
endure... .Take it down who can ! 

One word of advice to Lord Byron before £ 
conclude.. .When he attacks me again, let it be in 

o 2 
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vhyme. For one who has so little command of 
himself, it will be a great advantage that his temper 
should be obliged to keep tune. And while he 
may still indulge in the same rankness and viru- 
lence of insult, the metre will, in some degree, seem 
to lessen its vulgarity. 

Ketwick, Jan, 5, 1822. RoBERT SoUTHEY. 



LETTER II. 

to the editor of the courier. 

Sir, 

On a former occasion you have allowed me, through 
the channel of your Journal, to contradict a calum- 
nious accusation as publicly as it had been pre- 
ferred ; and though, in these days of slander, such 
things hardly deserve refutation, there are reasons 
which induce me once more to request a similar 
fkvour. 

Some extracts from Captain Medwin*s recent 
publication of Lord Byron's Conversations have 
been transmitted to me by a friend, who, happening 
to know what the facts are which are there falsified, 
is of opinion that it would not misbecome me to 
state them at this time. I wish it, however, to be 
distinctly understood, that in so doing I am not 
influenced by any desire of vindicating myself; 
that would be wholly unnecessary, considering 
from what quarter the charges come. I notice 
them for the sake of laying before the public one 
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sample more of the practices of the Satanic School, 
and shewing what credit is due to Lord Byron's 
assertions. For that his lordship spoke to this 
effect, and in this temper, I have no doubt ; Captain 
Medwin having, I dare say, to the best of his recol- 
lection, faithfully performcil the worshipful office of 
retailing all the effusions of spleen, slander, and 
malignity, which were vented in his presence. 
Lord Byron is the person who suffers most by 
this ; and, indeed, what man is there whose charac- 
ter would remain uninjured if every peevish or 
angry expression, every sportive or extravagant 
sally, thrown off^ in the unsuspicious and imagined 
safety of private life, were to be secretly noted down 
and published, with no notice of circumstances to 
shew how they had arisen, and when no explanation 
was possible ? One of the offices which has been 
attributed to the Devil, is that of registering every 
idle word. There is an end of all confidence or 
comfort in social intercourse, if such a practice is to 
be tolerated by public opinion. When I take 
these Conversations to be authentic, it is because, 
as fer as I am concerned, they accord, both in 
matter and spirit, with what his lordship himself 
had written and published ; and it is on this ac- 
count only that I deem them worthy of notice. . 
the last notice that I shall ever bestow upon the 
subject. Let there be as many * More Last Words 
of Mr. Baxter,' as the * reading public ' may choose 
to pay for,vthey will draw forth no further reply 
from me. 

Now then to the point.. .The following speech 
is reported by Captain Medwin, as Lord Byron's : . ^ 
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* I am glad Mr. Soutbey owns that article * on 
' ^' FoHage,*' which excited my ehokr so moeh. Bni 
' who else could have been the author ? Who biit 

* Southey would have had the baseness, midnr 

* pretext c^ reviewing the work of one maa, insi- 
' diously to make it a nest-egg for hatching malieiouB 
' calumnies against others ? I say nothing of the 

* critique itself on " Foliage ;" but what was the 

* object of that article ? I repeat, to vilify and 
' scatter his dark and devilish in^uadons against 

* me and others. Shame on the man who could 

* wound an already bleeding heart, .be barbarous 
'enough to revive the memory of an event that 
' Shelley was perfectly innocent of. • and found 
' scandal on falsehood ! Shelley taxed him with 
' writing that article some years ago : and he had 
' the audacity to admit that he had treasured up 
' some opinions of Shelley, ten years before, when 

* he was on a visit at Keswick, and had made a 

* note of them at the time.' 

The reviewal in question I did not write. . . 
Lord Byron might have known this if he had 
inquired of Mr. Murray, who would readily have 
assured him that I was not the author ; and he 
might have known it from the reviewal itsdf^ 
wherein the writer declares in plain words, that be 
was a contemporary of Shelley's, at Eton. I had 
no concern in it, directly or indirectly ; but let it 
not be inferred that, in thus disclaiming that paper, 
any disapproval of it is intended. Papers in the Quar- 

• A volnme of Poems by Mr. Leigh Hunt. The reader, who may be 
desirous of referring to the article, will find it in the 18th volnme of 
the Quarterly Review, p. 324. 
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tiefly Review have been ascribed to me, (those on 
Keats's Poems, for example,) which I have heartily 
condemned, both for their spirit and manner. But 
for the one in question, its composition would be 
creditable to the most distinguished writer ; nor is 
tliere anything either in the opinions expressed, or 
in the manner of expressing them, which a man of 
just and honourable principles would have hesitated 
to advance. I would not have written that part of 
it which alludes to Mr. Shelley, because having met 
him on i^miliar terms, and parted with him in 
Idndness, a feeling of which Lord Byron had no 
conception, would have withheld me from animad** 
verting in that manner upon his conduct. In 
other respects, the paper contains nothing that 
I would not have avowed if I had written, or sub- 
acribed, as entirely assenting to, and approving it. 
It is not true that Shelley ever inquired of me 
whether I was the author of that paper, whidi 
purporting, as it did, to be written by an Etonian 
of his own standing, he very well knew I was not. 
But in this part of Lord Byron's statement there 
may be some mistake, mingled with a great deal of 
malignant ^Isehood. Mr. Shelley addressed a 
letter to me from Pisa, asking if I were the author 
of a criticism in the Quarterly Review, upon his 
Revolt of Islam ; not exactly, in Lord Bjrron'a 
phrase, taxing me with it, for he declared his own 
belief that I was not, but adding, that he was 
induced to ask the question by the positive declank* 
tion of some friends in England, that the articte 
was mine. Denying, in my reply, that eitlnr 
he or any other person was entitled to propose 
such a question upon such grounds^ I, nevertheles8| 
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assured him that I had not written the paper, 
and that I had never, in any of my writings, alluded 
to him in any way. 

Now for the assertion that I had the audacity to 
admit having treasured up some of Shelley's opi- 
nions, when he resided at Keswick, and having 
made notes of them at the time. What truth is 
mixed up with the slander of this statement I shall 
immediately explain ; premising only, that, as the 
opinion there implied, concerning the practice of 
noting down familiar conversation, is not applicable 
to me, I transfer it to Captain Medwin, for his own 
especial use. 

Mr. Shelley having, in the letter alluded to, 
thought proper to make some remarks upon my 
opinions, I took occasion, in reply, to comment 
upon his, and to ask him (as the tree is known by 
its fruits) whether he had found them conducive to 
his own happiness, and the happiness of those with 
whom he had been most nearly connected. This 
produced a second letter from him, written in a 
tone, partly of justification, partly of attack. I 
replied to this also, . . not by any such absurd ad- 
mission as Lord Byron has stated, . . but by reca- 
pitulating to him, as a practical illustration of his 
principles, the leading circumstances of his own 
life, from the commencement of his career at Uni- 
versity College. The earlier facts I stated upon his 
own authority, as I had heard them from his own 
lips ; the latter were of public notoriety. There 
the correspondence ended. On his part it had 
been conducted with the courtesy which was natural 
to him, . . on mine, in the spirit of one who was 
earnestly admonishing a fellow-creature. 
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This is the correspondence upon which Lord 
Byron's misrepresentation has been constructed, li 
is all that ever passed between us, except a note 
from Shelley, some years before, accompanying a 
copy of his Alastor, and one of mine in acknow^ 
ledgment of it. I have preserved his letters, toge- 
ther with copies of my own ; and, if I had as little 
consideration for the feelings of the living as 
Captain Medwin has displayed, it is not any ten- 
derness towards the dead* that would withhold me 
now from publishing them. 

It is not likely that Shelley should have com- 
municated my part of this correspondence to Lord 
Byron, even if he did his own. Bearing testi- 
mony, as his heart did, to the truth of my state- 
ments in every point, and impossible as it was to 
escape from the conclusion which was there brought 
home, I do not think he would have dared produce 
it. How much, or how little, of the truth was 
known to his lordship, or with which of the party 

* In tlie preface to his Monody on Keats, Shelley, as I have been 
informed, asserts, that I was the author of the criticism in the (^wtr" 
terly Reviewy upon that young man's poems, and that his death was 
occasioned by it. There was a degree of meanness in this. Cespecially 
considering the temper and tenour of our correspondence,) which I 
was not then prepared to expect from Shelley, for that he believed me 
to be the author of that paper, I certainly do not believe. He was 
once, for a short time, my neighbour. I met him upon termg, not of 
friendship indeed, but, certainly, of mutual good will. I admired his 
talents ; thought that he would outgrow his errors, (perilous as tbey^ 
were,) and trusted that, meantime, a kind and generous heart would 
resist the eifect of fatal opinions which he had taken up in ignorance 
and boyhood. Herein I was mistaken. But when I ceased to regard 
him with hope, he became to me an object for sorrow and awful com- 
miseration, not of any injurious or unkind feeling ; and when I ex- 
fvessed myself with just severity concerning him, it was in direct 
communication to himself. 
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at Pisa die Insolent and ealtramknur misrefyresen- 
taetios conveyed hi his lordship^s words orig^mated, 
» of little consequence. 

The charge of scattering daHc and devilbh msi* 
nuations, is one which, if Lord Byron were hviag, 
I would throw back in his teeth. Me he had as^ 
sailed without the sHghtest provxx»tion, and vn^ 
that mmianliness too which was peculiar to him ; 
and in this course he might have gone on vritiiout 
giving me the slightest uneasiness, or calling forth 
one animadversion in reply. When I came for- 
ward to attack his lordship, it was upon public, 
not upon private, grounds. He is pleased, how- 
ever, to suppose that he had ' mortally offended ' 
Mr. Wordsworth and myself many years ago, by a 
letter which he had written to the Ettridk Shep- 
herd. ' Certain it is,' he says, * that I did not 
' spare the Lakists in it, and he told me that he 

* could not resist the temptation, and had shewn it 

* to the fraternity. It was too tempting ; and, as I 

* could never keep a secret of my own (as you 
^ know), much less that of other peo]^, I could not 

* blame him. I remember saying, among other 

* things, that the Lake Poets were such fools as not 

* to fish in their own waters. But this was the 

* least offensive part of the epistle.' No such 
epistle was ever shewn either to Mr. Wordsworth 
or to me : but I remember (and this passage brings 
it te my recollection) to have heard t^ Lord 
Byron had spoken of us, in a letter to Hogg, with 
some contempt, as 'fellows who could neither vie 
with him for skill in angling, nor for prowess in 
swimming. Nothing more than this came to my 
hearing ; and I must have been more sensitive than 
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bis knTdskip feomsdf eoidd I fMivtt been o^fen^M bf 
it. But if the contempt yi9\mh he then expressedl, 
had equalled t^ rancour whidi he aHerwanls tSs- 
played. Lord Byron nrnst have known that I had 
ikktflocci of his ealogium to balance the rhauoi of 
Us scorn ; and that the one would have nihUi^lp' 
JUd the other, even if I had not well nnderstoeti 
the worthlessness of both. 

It was because Lord Ryron had brought a 
s^ma upon English literature, that I accused him; 
bemuse he had perverted great talents to the worst 
purposes ; because he had set up for pander-general 
ta the you^ of Great Britain as long as his vrritings 
should endure ; because he had committed a lagii 
crime and misdemeanour against sodety, by sending 
forth a work, in which mockery was mingkd with 
korrors, filth with impiety, profligacy with seci^on 
aend slander. For these ounces I came forward 
lo arraign him. The accusation was not made 
darkly, it was not insmuated, nor was it advanced 
under the cover of a review. I attacked him 
epenly in my own name, and only not by his, 
because he had not then publicly avovred the 
flagidous production^ by which he will be remem- 
bered for lasting nifkmy. He r^tied in a man- 
Ber altogether worthy of himself and his eamse. 
Contention with a generous and honorabie oppo- 
neat leads naturally to esteem, and probably to 
friendship; but, next to such an antagc»iist, an 
enemy like Lord Byron is to be desired ; one, who, 
by hn conduct in the contest, divests himself of 
every claim to respect ; one, whose baseness is such 
as to sanctify the vindictive feeling that it provokes, 
and upon whom the act of taking vengeance, is that 
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of administering justice. I answered him as he 
deserved to be answered, and the efibct which that 
answer produced upon his lordship has been 
described by his faithful chronicler, Captain Med- 
win. This is the real history of what the purveyors 
of scandal for the public are pleased sometimes to 
announce in their advertisements as 'Byron's Con- 

* troversy with Southey.' What there was " dark 
and devilish " in it belongs to his lordship ; and 
had I been compelled to resume it during his lifCy 
he, who played the monster in literature, and aimed 
his blows at women, should have been treated 
accordingly. * The Republican Trio,' says Lord 
Byron, * when they began to publish in common, 

* were to have had a community of all things, like 

* the Ancient Britons . . to have lived in a state of 

* nature like savages . . and peopled some island of 

* the blest with children in common like . A 

* very pretty Arcadian notion !' I may be excused 
for wishing that Lord Byron had published this 
himself ; but though he is responsible for the atro- 
cious falsehood, he is not for its posthumous pub- 
lication. I shall only observe, therefore, that the 
slander is as worthy of his lordship as the scheme 
itself would have been. Nor would I have conde- 
scended to notice it even thus, were it not to shew 
how little this calumniator knew concerning the ob- 
jects of his uneasy and restless hatred. Mr. Words- 
worth and I were strangers to each other, even by 
name, at the time when he represents us as engaged 
in a Satanic confederacy, and we never published 
anything in common. 

Here I dismiss the subject. It might have been 
thought that Lord Byron had attained the last de- 
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gree of disgrace when his head was set up for a 
sign at one of those preparatory schools for the 
brothel and the gallows, where obscenity, sedition, 
and blasphemy, are retailed in drams for the vulgar. 
There remained one further shame, .there remained 
this exposure of his Private Conversations, which 
has compelled his lordship's friends, in their own 
defence, to compare his oral declarations with his 
written words, and thereby to demonstrate that he 
was as regardless of truth as he was incapable of 
sustaining those feelings suited to his birth, station, 
and high endowments, which sometimes came 
across his better mind. 

Robert Southey. 
Keswick, Dec, 8, 1824 
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* When Naaman the Syrian complained to Elisha 

* of his leprosy, he was bid to wash himself in 
' Jordan seven times. He looked for other miracu- 
' lous courses to be taken by the prophet, and could 

* hardly be persuaded thereto, because Abana and 

* Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, were better, 

* Naaman was a heathen, and had never any ex- 

* perience of God's Jordan ; yet he was in the end 

* persuaded. To supply our. wants, to satisfy our 
' hunger, to heal our diseases, there is, not a river, 

* but the sea shown us.' These are the words of an 
old and intelligent writer, who thought that, in the 
facilities which our insular position afforded for the 
extension of our trade and of our fisheries, a remedy 
might be found for all the necessities of the com- 
monwealth in his time. For the far more pressing 
necessities of the present time, .necessities which 
have arisen, in a great degree, firom an overgrown 
trade . . we are now told that the sea ofiers, not indeed 
the speedy and certain cure which this projector 
promised for a less inveterate disease, but the pro- 
spect of immediate hope, sure relief, and ultimately 
of permanent benefit, by affording an easy outlet 
for a redundant population. Is our population 

VOL. II, P 
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redundant? and is the relief which is proposed attain- 
able at a cost not disproportionately exceeding the ex- 
pected advantage ? These are questions concerning 
which the Committee on Emigration has collected 
and laid before the public a largte body of evidence *. 
We need not look beyond the poor-rates for an 
answer to the first of these questions. Let it not, 
however, be supposed that we assent in any degree 
to Mr. Malthus's philosophy, and ascribe this re- 
dundancy to some necessary evil in the system of 
^ture. It has arisen wholly from our system t)( 
society. It is an evil incident to the present stage 
of our progress, which might have been well pre- 
vented if it had been duly foreseen ; and which 
will be found remediable, if the proper and obvious 
remedies are judiciously and perseveringly apjdied. 
As little would we be supposed to agree with Mr. 
Malthus in his reprobation of the poor-laws. That 
gentleman, in his examination before the committoe, 
prescribes an enactment t, declaring that 'those 

* who are bom afler a certain time should not be 
' allowed to have any parish assistance ;' sudi an 
enactment :(, depriving the pauper of a right to 
claim assistance, under the circumstances of £ds not 
being able to find emplo3rment, * he considers abso- 

* lutely necessary ;' and he pronounces * that no e^ 
' sential improvement can take place without the 

* denial of a legal claim.' Far gone, indeed, must 
those persons be in our pseudo-science of political 
economy, who recommend a measure impracticable, 

* Bat whj- all that part of the evidence which is annexed to the 
Second Report (more than two hundred parliamentary pages) shodld 
ha^e been reprinted in the third, we are at a loss to gfuess. 

f Third Report, p. 315. % Third Report, p. 333. 
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i£^ m oiiher rei^iects, it were wise ; and abominal^, if 
it oDuid, by possibility, be carried into practice ! The 
misehief which the poor-laws produce has arbeki 
/wholly from their maladministration or perversioii ; 
^die system itself is humane, just, necessary, befitting 
« Christian state, and honourable to the English 
aation. So it was regarded by Blackstone, when 
Ik said, not more emphatically than truly, that 
idiarity is interwoven with the very constitution of 
this country. So by Mr. Spence, when he observed 
with pride, as an Englishman, that this country is 

* the only one in the world where every poor man 

* is bcNm, not only to the inheritance of freedom, but 
-* of a contingent patrimony ; and can marry, and 
^ practise the virtues, and enjoy the happiness re« 
^ salting irom early marriage, without anxiety for 

* the fiiture ; knowing that if employment cannot 

* be had, or sickness assail him and exhaust his 

* lit<^ savings, (whfch no poor-laws would deter a 

* well-educated poor from aiming to lay up,) he 
' can by law claim frt)m the rich a portion of their 
"* good things, and need, in no event, dread that he 
^ or his children should perish with hunger; fbr^ 
^ though the laws of nature, and the good of society, 

* require that the many should be poor, and the few 
-* rich, the, poor have B.just claim on thdr movQ 

* fortunate In^ethren for such a share of their wealth 
'* as will at least ensure their existence when their 
'"* own eflforts fail.* 

Thus, too, the poor-laws were regarded by Dt- 
, ifbe, when he afBrmed, that infirmities merely pro- 
- Tidential, such as ' sickness of families, loss of limbs 
<^ or sight, and any other natural or accidental 

* impotence to labour, ever were, will, and ou^t ifx 

p2 
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' be, the charge and care of the respective parishes 
' wherein the unhappy persons who may be thus 

* disabled chance to dwell.' In Defoe's days the 
country was ' burdened with a crowd of clamouring', 
' unemployed, unprovided-for poor people, who made 
' the nation uneasy, burdened the rich, clogged the 
' parishes, and made themselves worthy of laws 
' and peculiar management how to dispose of and 
' direct tliem.* He imputed the evil wholly to the 
want of good husbandry, which, he said, was no 
En^ish virtue, 'a promise, extravagant humour* 
keeping the labourers always poor, although wages 
were then so high, that any man who exercised a 
just frugality in the days of his strength might lay 
by a comfortable provision for his old age. * No 
' man in England,' he affirmed, ' of sound limbs 

* and senses could be poor merely for want of work ; 

* for there was more labour than hands to perform 

* it, and consequently a want of people, not of 

* employment' 

Few men have been more accurate observers of 
life and manners and of the mechanism of society 
than Defoe ; yet, in the very treatise wherein 
these assertions are^ contained, he touches upon 
certain circumstances which might have led him to 
distrust the opinion thus confidently advanced. He 
lived at a time when the enterprising spirit of trade, 
which had, in former ages, chiefly taken the direc- 
tion of foreign adventure, was beginning eagerly to 
engage in speculations at home ; and this he saw 
had disturbed our inland trade, which, he said, 
' perhaps was, or had been, in the greatest reg^-* 

* larity of any in the world.' Of this settled tn^e, 
a settled prosperity in those parts of the country 
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where it was carried on, had been the sure conse- 
quence. * But it is a strange thing,' says a writer 
in the British Merchant, * to observe how trade runs 

* in channels and eddies, and will sometimes, like 

* the tide, shift its course, change the streams, and 

* remove or fix banks and sands here and there, and 
'on a sudden return to them again.' Such changes 
perplex the most experienced master ; and many a 
good ship, notwithstanding careful pilotage, has at 
such times grounded and been cast away. A 
change of this kind, brought about during one of 
the great political hurricanes which have shaken 
Christendom, transferred the manufactory of woollen 
doth from the Low Countries to England. Another 
such Defoe himself witnessed, when the persecuting 
spirit of the Roman Catholic church, directed by 
such prelates as Bossuet, and under such a monarch 
as Louis XIV., introduced into this country as 
many of what he calls * true-born English families 
' with foreign names,' as the earlier, and . . if there 
be shades of criminality in such deep-dyed guilt. . 
the less flagitious persecution in the Netherlands. 
Wherever the refugees from that French persecution 
fled, a blessing followed them. They sacrificed 
everything for the sake of conscience, and in no in- 
stance has righteousness ever more visibly received 
its temporal reward. 

Before the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the 
balance of trade between France and England was 
greatly against * this country, even without taking 
the wines of France (then in as general use as 
those of Portugal were afterwards) into the account. 

* In Charles the Second's reign as much as 800,000/. per annum 
in those days a very coDsiderabie sam. 
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The French had as much the advantage over v» 
in the lower rate of hving, and of wages, at that 
time, as they have now. In the single article of 
Ikien, the imports from France were nearly equal 
in value to that of all our exports thither of all kiiids ; 
it amounted almost to thrice that of all the wocdlen 
goods which the French received firom us in return. 
And their paper, though charged with a duty ex- 
caBeding a hundred per cent, undersold that of our 
own making. The refugees, who, with their owb 
knowledge of business and habits of frugal industry, 
brought with them that ingenuity and hopefukiess, 
and ^rtility of resources, which never &.il a Frendi- 
man in distoess, (such is the peculiar and happy 
characteristic of the nation,) b^an immediately^ 
instead of engaging in manufactures which they 
did not understand, to set up such as they vmt^ 
masters of, which had not before been known in 
this country, and to introduce improvements in 
others. The war against Louis XIV., which, with 
little intermission, lasted about as long as that 
against the French under their democratic and 
military tyrannies, procured for thera all the protec- 
tion they could desiie ; and it is one among the 
many observable parallels which these wars present^ 
(the most arduous in which Great Britain has ever 
been engaged, the most necessary, and the most 
glorious,) that the former gave as great an impulse 
to the manufactures of these kingdoms as the latter 
did to its agriculture. 

But, as even healthful changes in the human 
system are not brought about in their due season 
without occasioning some disorder during their 
progress, the impulse which was thus given disturbed 
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the regularity of our inland trade. ' The manur 

* Pictures of England/ says Defoe, in describing 
this regularity, ' are happily settled in different 

* comers of the kingdom, from whence they are 

* ratittially conveyed by a circulati(m of trade to 

* London by wholesale, like the blood to the heart, 

* and from thence dispersed, in lesser quantities, to the 
' other parts of the kingdom by retail.' A breach 
of this eireulation, he said, must necessarily distem- 
per ^le body ; and he saw that the disturbance was 
made, and the ill ef^t appearing. For most enter- 
prise, as well as capital, being found in London, 
when both were brought into full employ by the 
impulse which a long war had given, manufactures 
were established there in rivalry of those which 
were flourishii^ in the provincial towns. The 
consequence was, that as their trade declined in the 
country, those persons engaged therein, who were 
not rmned by the change of afiairs, and could bear 
the expense of removal, removed their property to 
London, engaged hands there, and left those whom 
they had employed at thdir old establishments, to 
shift for work. Norwich, Sudbury, and Canterbury 
are specified as suffering by this shifting of the 
channds. In the latter city, of two hundred broad 
looms, not fifty were in employment ; and, in con- 
sequence, business of every kind was declining, the 
people removing, and houses standing empty. 
' These,' said he, ' are the efkd of transposing ma- 

* nufactures, and interrupting the circulation of 

• trade.* 

This might have led Defoe to perceive that em- 
fiitoyment was not, as he had affirmed, always to be 
obtained by men who were able and willing to 
mwk'y and that the naost indus^us labourers 
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might be reduced to want, not by any misconduct 
of their own, not by any affliction be&lling them by 
the course of nature, not by any natural visitations 
of pestilence, or famine, not by the ravages of 
war, . . but by those changes in trade, which, though 
improvements in themselves, and at length greatly 
beneficial upon the great scale, are injurious and 
even ruinous to many in their immediate efiects» 
Indeed, he saw that the introduction of machinery 
into our manufactures must bring with it this conse- 
quence. The stocking-firame had been brought into 
use within his memory, and with it the effect of al- 
most wholly transferring the manufacture of stock- 
ings from Norwich to London. 

* Now,' says he, * as the knitting-firame performs 

* that in a day which would otherwise employ a 
' poor woman eight or ten days, by consequence a 
' few firames performed the work of many thousand 
^ poor people ; and the consumption being not in- . 
' creased, the efiect immediately appeared . . so many 
' stockings as were made in London, so many the 

* fewer were demanded from Norwich, till, in a few 
' years, the manufacture there wholly sunk : the 
' masters then turned their hands to other business ; 
' and whereas the hose trade from Norfolk then re- 
' turned at least five thousand pounds per week, 

* and, as some say, twice that sum, 'tis not now 
' worth naming. All methods to bring our trade 

* to be managed by fewer hands than it was before 
*" are in themselves pernicious to England in 

* general, as it lessens the employment of the poor, 
*■ unhinges their hands from the labour, and tends 
' to bring our hands to be superior to our employ, 

* which as yet they are not.' 

The evil which was thus apprehended more thaii 
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9Xk hundred years ago, has in our days come upon 
us in a greater degree than the most far-sighted 
sagacity oomld at that time have anticipated ; and 
there would be little utility here in inquiring whether 
it might have been averted or mitigated by any 
prospective enactments. The introduction of ma- 
'chinery, for the purpose of performing more expe* 
ditiously, and in greater perfection, by few hands, 
the work which used to be done by many, is a 
necessary consequence of advancing science, and of 
that increased activity and spirit of enterprise which 
accompany the progress of civilization. King 
Canute, if he had really been serious in the act 
which was intended as an histrionic reproof to his 
flatterers, might as well have attempted to stop the 
flowing tide, by forbidding it to advance, as a legis- 
lature to check this tide in the affairs of a commer- 
cial nation. The very persons who were themselves 
su^ring most severely from the depreciation of 
their labour, which had been thus brought about, 
declared, on their examination before the committee, 
that they were clearly convinced of this ; and this 
distinct perception and fair acknowledgment, under 
such circumstances, is the best proof that has yet 
reached us of * the march of intellect.* The repre- 
sentatives of the Glasgow weavers, at a time when 
they could obtain only four and sixpence or five 
shillings for the same work, which, only twenty 
years ago, would have produced them twenty, were 
asked if they attributed' the insufficiency of this re- 
muneration for their labour to the introduction of 
jnachinery, and if they considered that, on that ac- 
count, the introduction was objectionable ? There 
could be no doubt, in this case, of the immediate 
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vdstion between the cause and the effect ; bat they 
vepfied in these remarkable words : — 

*' The wearers, in general, of Glasgow and ils 

* Tidnity, do not coni^der that machinery can, or 
^ cmght to be stopped or put down ; they know per- 

* lectly well that machinery must go on, that it will 

* go on, and that it is imposnble to stop it. They are 
' awue that every implement of agriculture and ma- 

* nufacture is a portion of machinery ; and, indeed, 

* e^^ery thing that goes beyond the teeth and nafls 

* (if I may use the expression) is a machine. I am 

* authorised by the majority of our society to say, 

* that I speak their minds, as well as my own, in 

* stating this *.* 

The whole evidence, which these persons gave 
l)efiyre the committee, is characterked by the same 
good s^ise t and good feeling, which are apparent 
in this dedaration. Nor, when they alluded to 
tiiose moral causes, which had rendered that power, 
whereof they acknowledged the utility and Hkt 
necessity, thus injurious, and even ruinous to them- 
fldves^ did they evince the slightest impatience or 
leseotment; but spoke | with the same calmness 

* Second Report, p. IS. 

t One gentleman, indeed, who appeared on the part of certain emi- 
frstaoa aoeietiea in Sootland, had * no he«itati«o in aaying, that 1h» 

* poor people thAmselves have itfficiemt wimd not to asoribe the evik 

* they have endured to machinery, bnt to taxation weighing upon 

* labour, and restrictions preventing markets.* This gentleman hag 

* BO bentation' on many otherpoints, upon which it might be better if 

ke wooid hetdtate ; but be belongs to a protosioa (tluit of the imwv- 
faper pcess) in which hesitation seems to be seldom allowed. I^ 
thinks that if taxation were abated, and restrictions abolished, there 
would not be a redundant population in any part of Great Britain, * not 
•«vai with all the Irish that eeracoverl* 
% SeeMid Report, pp. lO-id* . j 
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of that over-productkNi which had glutted aU theur 
markets, and of that competition among the maatef 
mami&cturers which hsid been the immediate cause 
of the evil; for the meidiants selling lower, who 
could bring their goods lower to market, the manu* 
' ^icturers, when they wished to have a lacge profit, 
' seduced the wages, and so brought them dow& to 
' the present price.' 

It is gratifying to observe, that the English 
weavers also, upon whom the late pressure bow 
with equal weight, manifested the same good feelmg« 
and the same spirit of patient endurance und» pri* 
vations of the severest kind. The Bishop of Chester, 
whose exertions for relieving the manufecturing 
districts cannot be more justly represented, nor 
m(»ne highly praised thaua by saying, that they w&e 
such as might be coLpected from the energy of his 
character, his sense of duty, and his goodness of 
heart, went through those parts of his diocese, in 
which the greatest distress prevailed, and the quiets 
ness, and good order, and resigned coi^ntedness 
which he found amcmg the people, under circum- 
stanoes so trying, excited, he says*, his adiniratian> 

' The moral condition of the people,' said he, ' I 
' ooufess, appeared to me to be considerably bc^^ttf 
' than I had always been told that it was. The 

* hand-loom weavers are a very orderly, and, generally 
' speaking, a well-disposed body of men : they mani-* 
' fest a great readiness to listen to good advice ; and^ 

* £rom personal inquiries amongst the poor, I ant 
' led to hope, that a considerable moral improve- 
' ment has taken place in many of them, in caaom^ 

* quence of their sufferings.' 

Such a disposition, on the part of this htfge body 

• Second Report, pp. SO^SOSL 
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of people, is the more meiitoiious, because the^ 
cleurly perceived what were the causes of the distress 
which they were then enduring, and were, at the 
same time, fully aware, that although intervals of 
comparative prosperity might be expected, the same 
causes would continue to act, and the same conse- 
quences must, of necessity, be again brought on. 
They knew that, however low the price of labour 
might be, and however deplorable, on that account, 
the condition of the labouring artisans, machinery 
would not be withholden for any such considerations. 

* Some persons,' says Major Thomas Moody*, 

* may withhold it, but others said, they never de- 

* ferred, for one moment, any improvement that 

* they could make in their machinery ; the desire of 

* competing with others induced them instantly to 

* use it.* The manufacturers of machinery d^^^^er 
an opinion, that it * will still be increased, t<**feie 

* substitution of human labour/ That system, like 
the car of Jaggemaut, will move on, and be thrust 
forward, whatever may be crushed in its course ! 
And as to any benefit which the manufacturing 
workmen might expect from a reduction in the 
price of food, (in other words, from the ruin of the 
landed interest,) the Glasgow deputies plainly 
stated, that if the coarse food, whereon they then 
subsisted, (* the coarsest that is used by human 

* beings, and of which the wages that they at that 

* time received were not sufficient to procure a suffi- 

* cient quantity,') should become cheaper, they should 
be compelled to take a lower rate of wages, in pro- 
portion to the reduction ; and, therefore, it would be 
no relief to * them f.' There are certain writers, who 
will not believe that cannibalism is, at this time, or 

Second Report, p. 33.' t Ibid. p. 13. 
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ever has been practised, by any savages, however 
ferocious ; and yet they live in a country where man 
thus preys upon man ! But this opinion was calmly 
stated before the committee, and with a just convic- 
tion, that the inhumanity belonged to the system, 
not to the individuals who are engaged in it. 

These evils have no tendency to bring about 
their own cure. Formerly, when commercial spe« 
culation and competition were kept within the 
bounds of prudence and probity, our merchants 
contented tli^mselves with the certain profits of a 
settled trade, and took care never to glut the 
foreign markets*. A market is now no sooner 
opened, in any part of the world, than adventurers 
pour in their goods in such profusion, that it is 
instantly over-stocked. They run a race of ruin 
with each other, such as we sometimes see stage* 
coach proprietors engage in. .to the benefit of a 
traveller's pocket, and the risk of his limbs and 
life. For a season, the manufacturers are in full 
employ, the sum of exports mounts up, there is a 
gr^ increase in the customs for the quarter, trade 
is alive everywhere, and we congratulate ourselves 
upon the state of the country. Then comes the 
cold fit : returns are looked for in vain ; bills are 
dishonoured ; the goods are unpaid for . . sold at a 
loss, damaged, wasted, spoiled, or, perhaps, re- 
shipped for England, like property snatched from 
the ravages of fire or flood : week aiier week the list 

* Yet, eren then, more foods were prodaeed than there was rent 
for; 'most commodities and manufactories, it was complained, were 

* brought to so low an ebb, that slow workmen could not get their living. 

* Many such were become the poor of the parishes wherein they dwelt; 
« and poor tradesmen, with their families, had grown to be a far greater 

* tax to the nation than all that the king's customs amounted tOb'-» 
Earlf Mi$e.i 8vo. edit. xii. S50. 
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of bankmplB kngtliefis, and kifty feibries of credK 
fill fike a cluld's house of cards. After a wh^, 
wtiat with waste, loss, and rapid wear, (the goods, 
^e the razors in the story, bong made for sale and 
not for service,) the foreign warehouses begin to be 
cleared; there is an opening; trade revives; ^tst 
pulse of our prosperity quickens ; a new race of 
merchant-adventurers (in the modem acceptation 
of that word) comes forward to speculate, or, rather, 
io gamble with the ca];»tal of others ; the same 
idesperate game is again played with the same 
ruinous, but certain consequences, and thus the 
burning and the shivering fits alternate. Meantime, 
the poptdation, which has been produced by the 
inanufacturing system, has increased, is increa»ng, 
and will continue to increase. The check of pru- 
dence, which operates so powcrfuBy (sometimes 
even with more than its due weight) in the middle 
class, has, upon this, no effect ; and, as for misery, 
miserable experience has manifestly shewn, that 
here, as well as in Ireland, it acts as an incentive. 
One of the witnesses* before the committee, yi^ 
isaid, that he never could have imagined the possi- 
bility of such distress as he had beheld, unless he 
had seen it, added, that amidst the distress po- 
pulation went on increasing, * inasmuch as the 
'^ unfortunate beings become reckless, and des- 

* perate, and marry without thought.' ' In pro- 

* portion,* says this witness t, 'as people become 

* more wretched, the population increases. I mean 
' to say, that where men are reckless and des^ 

* perate in their character, they do not look for 
'* improvement in their social condition, and they 

* t^ake the only enjoyment they have in thdr power 

* Second Report, p. 54. f Ibid, p, 61* 
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*:• .they marry. Hence, in the wont pafts of 
^ Ireknd, and in Lancashire, population moie 
^ iBfHdly increases than in places where the peojde 

* are b^ter off/ 

. The excellent Bishop Berkeley, among those 
Quoies, many of which are as pertinent to existing 
drcumstances as they were when first propounded^ 
asks*, ' whether one may not be allowed to con* 
' eeive and suppose a society or nation of human 

* creatures, dad in woollen cloths and stufis ; eating 

* g(x>d bread, beef, and mutton, poultry and fish, ii| 
' great plenty ; drinking ale, mead, and cyder; 

* inhabiSng decent houses, bmlt of brick and 
^ marble ; taking their pleasure in &ir parks and 
^ gardens ; depending on no foreign imports for 

* €xxl and raiment?* He had at that time, and 
could have, no anticipation of a state of things u| 
which a portion of the community, fearfully large, 
Would depend for subsistence, not upon the imports 
of a nation, but upon its exports ; and depend thus 
upon the foreign market so wholly and miserably 
as to afford an answer, equally unforeseen, to 
another of his queries t, ' Whether there may not 

* be found a people who so contrive as to be im- 

* poverished by their trade y In the case which 
Berkeley had in view, stirring industry was all that 
was required for rendering a nation independent,' 
and securing the comfortable subsistence of the 
people. More difficult is it to find the remedy fbi 
a state in which, with the ability and the will to 
work, the labourer cannot obtain employment. 
Let us not be deceived by seasons of prosperity, 
which are only the intervals of the disease. MacUf 

•Qaery223. . t Qoerjr 825. 
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nery must enter still further into competitkm wiA 
human labour; this is certain. It will not be 
withheld by moral considerations, nor by any fore- 
sight of the consequences, on the part of those 
whose sole object is their own immediate profit. 
It will not. .it is not to be checked by legislative 
enactments, were there even a thought of so checks 
ing it The desire of gain, ^ acuens mortalia 

* cordoj* causes a continual and intense application 
of inventive ingenuity in this direction, and a power 
which might have satisfied the ambition of Archi- 
medes is now at its command. But in proportion 
as improvements in machinery are efl^ted, the 
competition becomes greater; over-production is 
the sure result; the increase of population goes on; 
increase of pauperism, and all its attendant evils, 
follow ; . . and who can tell where the misery, and 
the danger, and the ruin, are to end ? 

We must now look to the agricultural part of 
the community. He who expects to find the hus- 
bandmen flourishing while the manu&cturers are 
out of employ ; or the tradesman, on the <H6ther 
hand, in prosperity while the farmer is in distress, 

* let him,* as Fuller says, ' try whether one side of 
' his face can smile while the other is pinched.' 

Mr. Gourlay, whose name, unfortunately for 
himself, has been often before the public, but to 
whom the praise of good intentions is due, however 
erroneous he may be in some of his views, and 
however eccentric in some of his actions, asserts in 
cme of his works, that the English poor were civi- 
lized and independent an hundred years ago, and 
that no people ever lived in greater comfort than 
tliey did in those days. In the warmth of his 
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benevolenee and of his fancy, he seems to have 
persuaded himself that our labourers had once 
actually been in a state in which he so earnestly 
clesired that they should at this time be. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that no evidence, no 
Indication, of any such former state, is to be found 
in our histories or in our laws ; one might as well 
4ook there for the constitution of the parliamentary 
3«formers. * Our poor,' says Sir Josiah Child, 

* have always been in a most sad and wretched 

* condition.' In one point, however, and that 
a very important one, the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer has been deteriorated; his wages 
have not, at any time, been advanced in any equi- 
table relation to the increased price of every thing 
^whieh he has to purchase or to pay for ; and in 
aggravation of this evil (an evil of injustice) the 
introduction of machinery into our manufeictories 
had silenced the spinning-wheel, which used to be in 
4mmmer the music of his threshold, and in winter 
of his hearth. A day labourer, in the middle of 
the last century, commonly received six shillings a 
iiveek ; and his wife, by easy industry, could earn 
iive at this domestic and then certain employment 

. . an employment which was cheerful to the con- 
tented spirit and soothing to the sad. There has 
been, indeed, an enormous disproportion between 
the wages of the manufacturing and agricultural 
Masses. The manufacturer is, properly, entitled to 
more, because he is more constantly employed in 
an unhealthy and irksome employment, and re- 
4^res in consequence, as the Bishop of Chester has 
Justly observed, bodily comforts of a different de- 
scription from those which are wanted by the hufih 

VOL. II. Q 
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lfflTi'^F?^i>» But the disproportion is gieater than it 
CMight to be; not that the mamifactuFer, at his 
highest wages, is paid too much, but that the hus- 
bandman is paid too little. The wages of labour 
ought to be such as would enable an industrious 
and prudait man, marrying at the age of fiye-«ad- 
twenty, to bring up a family, or to lay by a decent 
and comfi>rtable provision for his cdd age if he 
remain single. When they ^1 short of this they 
are iniquitously low ; and the circumstances which 
have rendered the agricultural wages miserably 
idkort of it are now to be considered. 

This injustice is traceable in its origin to the 
laws, which, in their relation to the inferior classes 
of society, were, throughout all European govern- 
ments, made by the strong against the weak, the 
natural consequence c^ government founded upon 
conquest. It is the honourable peculiarity of our 
laws, that they inclined always to the merciful side 
in doubtful cases, concemii^ personal freedom^; 
but they bore with great injustioe upon the fiee 
labourers, wh^i that class became numerous 
enough to be noticed in the statutes. The first ncH 
dee which was taken of wages was for the purpose 
of reducing them. A pest^^ioe having thiimed 
the land *, about the middle of Edwsund III.'s 
reign, and the mortality having been greatest among 
the labouring people, ^e survivors found that their 
services were greatly in demand, and demanded hi 
consequence what were called excessive wages. The 
statute of labourers was therefore passed, wherd^ 
every man or woman, of whatever condition, &ee mr 

* Quia magna pan popmU^ «t^ maiime operanorwm 'et wervienihm 
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IxMidl, hang under iteneeaooie years of a^ of able 
body, and having no visible means of honest subsislo 
cnee, was bound to serve the person who might 
choose to hire him, or her, and restrained from taking 
any higher wages than had been customarily paid 
before the pestiienoe. The penalty for refiising to 
aerveon these terms was strict durance in the nearest 
jafl, till the recusant should consent to the engage^ 
Bent, and find security for performing it. A poialty 
of double the stipulated wages was recoverable by 
any informer, from any person who should engage to 
give more than the intended maximum ; and tf the 
oflender were lord of the town or majior, it was 
then a treUe penalty. The statute extended to 
artificers of every description; and it was also 
made punishable to exact more than a reasonable 
price for any kind of food. For the purpose, 
perhaps, of exciting a more general interest in the 
enforcement of these penalties, and transferring to 
the assessors in the discharge of their duty, an office 
which is alwa3rs and justly obnoxious, when per- 
formed by an informer, the penalties were after- 
wards applied in aid of the tenths and fifteenths 
assessed upon the parish. 

This statute having l»en disregarded, a grani 
damage des grantz, another act was passed by the 
said great men, for enforcing it, and for restraining 
the malice of servants, who were not satisfied unless 
the livery and wages were double or treble of what 
they had been four years b^re. The new act al- 
lowed servants to hire by the year, or other custom- 
ary terms, but not by the day ; a restriction wfaieh 
may probibly haie been intended against roving 
laboBierB. The maximum of wages was left, as 

q2 
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before, to vary in different places ; but where it 
had been the custom to give wheat, wheat might 
still be given, or ten-pence per bushel in its stead, 
till it should be otherwise ordained, at the option of 
the master. There are, nevertheless, certain works 
of husbandry, for which a daily price was fixed ; 
five-pence for mowing, either by the acre or the 
day; one penny for hay-making; two-pence for 
leaping in the first week of August, three-pence in 
the after weeks. . Were the seasons then more 
regular than they have since become, or were our 
lawgivers as little informed concerning some points 
on which they legislate, as they have occasionally 
been found in later times ? Threshing, two-pence 
farthing the quarter of wheat or rye ; a penny 
farthing for the same quantity of beans, peas, 
barley, and oats. In all these cases this was the 
maximum, and less was to be taken in those places 
where less had been the usual rate; and neither 
meat, drink, nor other courtesy was to be de- 
manded, given, or taken. Twice in the year ser- 
vants to be sworn before lords, seneschals, bailiffs, 
and constables of every town to observe this ordi- 
nance, and not to leave their winter places of abode, 
for the purpose of seeking work in the summer, if 
employment were to be had at the fixed rates at 
home. There was, however, a saving for certain 
counties on this point. Stocks were to be set up 
in every townshjp for the punishment of those who 
should refiise to take the oath, or who should break 
the ordinances. They were also to be punished by 
fine and ransom to the king ; but the pecuniary 
penalty was, after a few years, abolished, imprisonr 
ment being substituted for it; and at the same 
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time, the wages of master-<»,rpenters and masons 
vers raised from three-pence a day to four-pence, 
and of inferior workmen in proportion. Men 
absconding from service were to be outlawed, and 
burnt in the forehead, when taken, with the letter 
F, in token of falsity, if the offended party chose 
to sue for such punishment: but this pain of burn- 
ing was respited till the ensuing Michaelmas; 
and then was not to be executed except by advice of 
the justices. This clause, therefore, appears to have 
been deemed unduly severe, even by the very per- 
sons who enacted it, and to have been put forth 
merely in terrorem; if it were so, the danger of 
trusting hasty tempers and cruel dispositions with 
power was overlooked. It was perceived in the 
ensuing reign, that because weather is precaiious*, 
and plenty and dearth depend upon the seasons, ' a 

• man cannot put the price of com and other vie-*- 

• tuals in certain,* for which all-sufficient reason, the 
legislature then determined that the rate of wages 
should be assessed from time to time, in relation to 
the current price of provisions, by the justices in 
sessions. Afler this, one is surprised at finding a 
maximum, re-enacted fifty years later, and again 
afler an interval of another half century, though the 
alleged necessity for repealing it might have shewn 
the impracticability of such interference, and the ad- 
vance in the rates, as they were then fixed, though 
small, might also have shewn its injustice. But in 
the very next year these statutes were, * for many 

• reasonable considerations and causes,' repealed by 
Henry VII. : this and other of his statutes justify- 
ing the eulogium pronounced upon him by Eras- 
mus, that he was regum longe cordatissimus, and 
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tiie opinion of Loid Bacon, that he was oar best 
lawgiver afler Edward I. These * reasonable cob- 

* aiderations and causes ' were overlooked or disre- 
garded* in the next reign, and the government 
again took upon itself to appoint the rates of wages. 
This continued till the fifth year of Elizabeth, when 
it was finally repealed, and its injustice fiilly 
acknowledged in these words : — 

' Although there remain and stand in force pre- 

* sently a great number of acts and statutes, con* 

* ceming the retaining, departing, wages, and orders 

* of apprentices, servants, and labourers, as well in 

* husbandry as in divers other arts, mysteries, tuid 

* occupations, yet, partly for the imperfections and 

* contrariety that is found, and do appear in simdiy 

* of the said laws, and for the variety and number 
' of them, and, chiefly, for that the wages and 
' allowance limited and rated in many of the said 

* statutes, are in divers places too small, and not 

* answerable to this time, respecting the advance- 

* meat of prices of all things belonging to the said 

* servants and labourers, the said laws cannot con- 

* veniently, without the great gri^ and burden of 
^ the poor labourer and hired man, be put in good 

* and due execution.' 

Wages were, therefore, firom thenceforward to be 
' rated and proportioned ' by the justices, ' accord- 
' ing to the plenty, scarcity, necessity, and respect 
*■ of the times/ 

*A fbrgetfalness of former statutes is sometimes observable in our 
ItWB. The act which exempted from penalty the payer of wafes 
•boTe the l^al price, appears not only to have been disregarded im 
practice, but even to have been unknown to those who past the statute 
4 Henry VIII., by which the law imposing the fine is spoken of as still 
la fMree^ and is repealed. 
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Time is tkroughoiil our easAy stalales, a»id afl 
th»r eonlradietieiis, one uniform s|»7ft (Kfinjuslioe 
t^msopd the labomki^ cksses. Their constant ten- 
dency is to keqp ^ poor labourer in the easie 
^^rein he WEks bom. The attifieer might be |7fieff»ed 
fbr harvest-work. Unmarried womesd, imder the 
ajge of forty, were eompelhibte to serve, if they were 
thought ^ meet for service' by the magistrates, and, 
in case of refusal, they m^ht beoomnBtted toward. 
No child might be apprenticed to any craft, imkas 
the parents were possessed of a certain yearly leol. 
The truth is, that in the scheme of feudal govern- 
ment, a class of free labourers was not contemplated ; 
and when it began to appear, it was as little iavouied 
as it is now in the West Indies. There was no 
place provided for it in that system of society, whidt 
Oi^iimliy comprehended only the conquering and 
tiie conquered people, lords and vassals, in other 
words, masters and slaves ; the latter undor raiti- 
gated names, but in a state of actual servility. 
Prom time to time, wars, (more destructive in their 
consequences than in ibe knmecBate vraste of lifo,) 
seardties, and pestilence reduced their population 
hone in England, and the mortality at those times 
always foil heaviest upon the poor. The services 
l^tl^ foee labourer were thus rendered more neces- 
sary ; and wages, had they been allowed to find 
their course, would have been as lugh in proportion 
as they are now in thinly peopled but thriving 
eolonies, wherever the demand for labour is great, 
and the supply insuflieient. This immediate evH 
was prevented by laws which had more regard to 
oonveni^ice than to justice, and the injustice 
of the remedy produced another evil. When sep* 
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vice was compulsory, and wages below the equitable 
mark, men were compelled, not less by discon- 
tent and the sense of injury, than by dissolute* 
habits and bad dispositions, to turn upon that 
society, by the laws and usages of which they felt 
themselves aggrieved. They preferred the freedom r 
of a vagrant life to the state of semi-slavery in which ? 
they were retained; and the Waliant beggars ' of^ 
the Tudor age were, in fact, a sort ofMaroons,' 
whom the abuse of law created, and whom it then 
required the utmost severity of law to suppress. » 
The fixed rate of wages was abohshed by Henry 
VII. in favour of labourers and artificers, in Lon- 
don, a year only afler it was appointed by parliament,' 
for the last time. It was obvious, indeed, that: 
labour deserved more pay in proportion as it re-^ 
quired more ingenuity. Artificers were also, from' 
the nature of their employments and their residence^ 
in towns, a more intelligent class of men than those* 
who were employed in husbandry (more knowings 
is, perhaps, the more appropriate word) ; and they 
coiQd always, in some degree, combine for the pur-, 
pose of keeping their wages up to a certain standard.* 
They, therefore, were well paid ; and if they had. 
made the proper use of their earnings, the number; 
of paupers would not have been increased fromv 
that class. But, unhappily, some of the drcum-- 
stances which sharpened their intellect, depraved- 
their moral habits. In times, when wages wese^ 
good, and there was employment enough for all» 
the complaint was that the number of paupers was; 
kept up, not by those who could get no work,- 
but by those who would do none ; that good hiKS- 
bandry was not an English virtue; that our- 
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labourers, from a profuse, extravagant humour, 
'ate and drank three times as much, in value, as^ 
' any sort of foreigners, of the same dimensions, in 

* the world ;' that there was a general taint of sloth- 
fiilness among them ; that their wages, as soon as 
reorfved, were carried to the alehouse, and there thfe 
men remained idUng and drinking till all was spent ; 
that * the distemper was general, epidemic, deep- 

* rooted in the nature and genius of the nation ; 
' and this was *' no satire on the people ; but a sad 

* truth,** worthy of the debate and application of 

* the national physicians in parliament assembled.'-. 
This dissoluteness could not prevail to the same 
extent among the agricultural labourers, because 
they were not exposed to the same temptations as^ 
the town-artificers ; nor had they the same oppbr-- 
tunities for idle and vicious indulgence, the number 
of ale-houses having increased in much greater 
proportion than the population, from the time when 
statesfnen began to consider the yearly amount of^ 
the excise as of more importance than the morals of 
the people. But, on the other hand, the peasantry, 
had, in the gentry, and even in the magistrates, the' 
worst examples that could be get. It was a recom* 
mendation for a servant, if he could bear a quantity^ 
of strong drink, .part of his good character. Art 
times when it was accounted a point of hospitality,' 
that the guests in the kitchen should be made as 
drunk as their masters in the dining-room. 

V Sir William Petty states the wages of the day- 
labourer, in his time, at eight-pence per day with- 
out, or fburpence with, his victuals; those of the 
journeyman, at two shillings or two shillings and 
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oaBMBOii woiknMtt aie, of ootnw^ m* 
tHukd; any superior degree of skill, in any terade, 
dbtaJBHig ahvmjB prices in proportioo. Estimalnig 
the hiisbftadnian's earnings at tinB rate, he allows an 
cxpcaditiire of se^en ponndB fat his suibsisleaoe^ 
<to.hifng and other neoesssnes, leaTing thus (to mat 
his own significant term) a supefkicralioii of three 
pounds eight shillings at ^e'year send. Snpposnig 
his employment to be constant, a man might thns, 
with hard industry and underiatB^ prudence, ha^e 
fund himself, at the end of thirty years, yMk a 
pRnrision of something more than one hundred 
pounds for his declining age. Considmng that 
there is no allowance in this esthnate for tinaes, and 
Masons, and casual infirmities, this may be deemed 
hard measure ; yet was it better than has been 
deak to the agricnltoral labourer in later tmeei 
Thae was then no want of employment ; and as 
tbe conditionof the peasantry was betl^ than it k 
atpsescBt, there was mc»e pmdeaee. Marriages 
of reckless improvidence, which are now general 
amaig them, were thai most unfiequent; the 
wife could earn at h^ wheel as nnich as, cnr more 
than, the husband by his labour ; daughters were 
early able to knit and to spin : a ^mine was srt upon 
character, and they had a pride in keeping themselves 
independent of parish aid. There could be no 
miscarable poverty where there were no idle or profli- 
gate habits, except under those visitations of Pro* 
vidence, against winch no prudence can provide. 
How for the growth of paiiqperism 1ms been com- 
mensurate with the increase of manufoctores is a 
question which seems not to have been invest^ated ; 
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Imt tere is reasoii to beliere, tiiat when the mmoait 
ef the poor-rates was first notioed widi alaim, m 
luge proportkm of those upon whom they wen 
expended were of the raanu&cturing dass*. 

The gradual increase of the poor-rates at about 
one-thirtieth part annually, from the middle of the 
hat century (when we have the first returns), till 
the close of the last war, is not more than may be 
aeeounted for by the increase of popuktioar.tht 
system remaining' the same, and no improvemeot 
feotving taken place in the morals of the \awei 
dieses. Though the peasantry were wcnrse paid 
than the artificers, their occupation was not habit 
to be aflfected by the chances of war cutting them 
off fiom a fordgn mari^et, ' or the o^prioes of 
fiishion putting an end to the demand for thaa 
labour; and they continued with little apparent 
efaange in their condition, either for the better or the 
worse, till it was sensibly deteriorated towards the 
latter end of the century, by drcumstanees fiom 
vrhieh no such efiect had been foreseen, nor ought, 
indeed, to have arisen. A. little before that taiie, 

. *D8fo« says, tikere were abore a thonsa&d familiM, withia lik 
ka<yw}ed|^, goiag ia raga, and the children wantini^ bread, when tto 
fathers ooiild earn from fifteen to twenty-fi?e shillings per weeh, aa4 
might have work enough, but were too idle to earn anything more than 
bare subsistence and spending-monej for themselves. * This,' he sajs, 
*ia the rnin o£ oar poor: the wife rooams; the children starve; ^t 

* iMubaad has w<»rk before him, bat lias at the alehouse, or o&frwiie 

* idles away his time.' At times he used to pay six or seven men to- 
gether, on a Saturday night, the least ten shillings, and some thirty 
shillings, for work ; and he had seen them go with it to the alehoitaek 
lit there till every penny was spent, and not give a farthing of it to 
Iheir families, though all of them had wives and children. * Fnm 
« hence,' said he, * come poverty, parish charges, and beggary. If 

* ever one of these wretches falleth sick, all they wonld ask was — ^a pan 
t to their parish, and their wife and children to the do«r a beggiag/ 
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persons of a higher grade than the old yeomanry 
began to turn their attention to agricultural pur- 
suits. . Country- gentlemen became farmers for the 
sake of improving their estates, and providing 
themselves vnth employment, when the boisterous 
and brutal courses, in which so great a part of life 
had formerly been misspent, had ^len into disuse 
and disrepute. Others, who had their fortunes to 
seek, took to agriculture as a profession, whichj 
nrhen hberally pursued, deserved to be deemed 
liberal ; and to which men of education might be- 
take themselves without degradation, and to the 
manifest advancement of the public weal. The 
discoveries in chemistry, then opening a new world 
to the mind of man, and arming him with new 
powers, could not, they thought, but be applicable 
to this object of immediate and general utihty. It 
was a pursuit, therefore, worthy to excite the in- 
terest of a philosophic mind; it allowed leisure 
for other intellectual employment ; and it held out 
a fear prospect of present independence, and of such 
^ventiud profit as might content a wise man's mo- 
derate desires. If it were known how many men^ 
and what men, were induced by these considera- 
tions to choose this way of life, it would appear 
honourable to the character of the British nation, 
however ill it succeeded with the individuals them- 
selves. There was also a third and very difierent 
sort of persons, who engaged in Arming upon a 
great scale, in the spirit of trade. 
, Such improvements, as might have been ex- 
pected from the application of active intellects and 
great capital to this object, were soon manifest. 
In forming their estimate of the good and evil, 
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-which arose from the extmction of sinaU^ farms, and 
of that class by whom they were^occupied, men will 
difier according to the point of view in which they 
regard the subject ; statistically, there was a great 
^ain . . morally, a great loss. But it was not the 
small farmer only who suffered. The old relation 
l^etween the farmer and the labourer was altered. 
The persons who now became agriculturists * ' did 
' not Uke the trouble of having husbandry servants 

* in the house ;', and, for this reason, the old practice 
was very generally disused : but it was a good 
practice ; and an evil of the same kind as that which 
is observed where it is the custom for tradesmen to 
take out-of-door apprentices, has arisen fit>m its 
disuse. It is said, that the men themselves f * like 

* the independence' of the present practice, and that 
rather than live in the house, as before, they are 
satisfied with poorer fare, and fewer comforts. 
Now, both effects are bad. It is no advantage fQT 
any one to possess that sort of independence which 
consists in not being subject to the niles of a decent 
family. And how great a national evil it is, when 
labourers accustom themselves to dispense with the 
<>omforts belonging to their stations, and the decen- 
cies which can hardly exist apart fi*om them, may, 
at this time, be seen dreadfully exemplified in 
Ireland. The in-door servant was under just that 
degree of restraint which was salutary for him ; he 
was less likely to marry prematurely, because it 
would worsen his concQtion; and he was more 
likely to save his wages, that he might make some 
- rovision for marrying at a proper time. Certain it 
is that the disuse of in-door husbandry servants has 
greatly increased the number of reckless marriages^ 

• AgricQltuna JUport, p, S9. f Ibjd. 



Tke ^ormeni aie censunibie fat IxKfmg deoit 
imtfiy ivkk the toboareis in the time of thek 
I MW Bpe ri ly. They confesGed at that time * that the 
wages of labour weie inadequate; but they weit 
jifraid to raise them, because, if peace i^ioald come, 
every thing would fall in price ; and therefore they 
thought it a pomt of foresight to eke out inst^licient 
pay by giving parochial relief. . thus paying in poor- 
nies what ought to have been paid in waged. 
ThiB was seeing a little viray before them, but Bot 
ftr. They did not percdve when they argued and 
jtfted thus (for upon this system they acted) what 
■rast be the consequence of making the poor k)ok, 
ai for a customary resource at all times, to that fund 
which they had been accustomed (like their fathers 
and fore&thers) to look to only for relief in old age, 
or under visitations of infirmity and jsicknofi. 
Hiey did not conskler that wretchedness produces 
recklessness, and that the more the poor viere 
degraded, the fester they would multiply. Peace 
came, and widi it the evil which they had foM»een, 
in its vdiole magnitucte ; but of vrhidi no foredgfat 
was evinced by the government Rents, which had 
been strained to the utmost point of exaction, wen 
tben of necessity lowered. Produce of all kinds 
was so reduced in price, by free importation from 
the opposite coast, that an abundant harvest (a 
blessing for which there is a prayer of thanksgiving 
appointed by our ancestors) was regarded as a 
pdbMc calamRy, and enumerated among the causes 
of general distress ! Lands were thrown out of 
ctdtivation, and hands out of em^^oy : the manu- 
frctuieiB found the home markets at a stand, 
Jbeorase the price of grain dkl not remunerate the 

* ▲. D. M% Sir Egerton Brydg«^ lAttev «b flw Boor Lswf, p. 19. 
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eoBiof ddtivadflii; and we won made to &di, that 
Ibr a natioa in a most complicatod aad highiy-chri- 
Used 8tate» dieap bread may be the dearest of all 
thiiigB. Tke home trade has always flouraind 
when agricuUural produce has been at a &ir and 
liberal price. This is no new discovery; it is a 
tnith of old experience. ' I have known tradesiBffli 
' of middling class,' says Mr. Allen* (writiBg neasrly 
an hundred years ago,) ' observe that t^r asde 

* accounts were too neariy acquainted with those 
' aort of truths ; nay, in the cheap yeaxs, I hav^ 

* heard them say, they wished the price of grain 

* high. The fit»»n, benumbing temperature ^Uie 
' winter does not dunp the growth of vegetables 

* more dian the poverty of fiurnms doth the interesl 
' and spirits of the tradftfMman.* 

The low rate of wages, kqpt low by injastioe 
in the time of agricultural proi^)erity, and reduced 
by necessity in the season of general pressure, had 
the evil efibct of driving from rural labour those who 
voidd have heea the best and trustiest labourers. 
No father, who could find an opening in any other 
way of life for an active lad, would direct him into so 
hopeless a course ; no lad, who had any desire of 
bettering his condition, or even of keeping himsdf 
hy his own h<»iest industry fitHn paupezism, would 
^ow it Labourers being paid, not vrith regard to 
their skiU or igncnance, but in proportion to the 
Bumber of their &milies» by the ruinous plan of 
pervating the poor-rates from their proper apj^ica- 
tion, there was ' no stknulus,' says a country ova** 
fleer, ' for the industrious— -no indueement to leam 
' the usefiil acts of agriculture. The oonsequeBoey' 
he proceeds to saj, ' is such as may natunliy ImI 
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*. expected. While the number wanting employment 

* is annually increasing, the number of real agricul- 
f.tural labourers is very much decreasing; a very 
Sgreat proportion of those wanting employment 
'.being unable to perform any kind of labour that 
*. requires the least skill ; they can neither plough, nor 

* sow, nor hedge, nor thrash, nor perform other skilful 
f operations ; mere manual labour is all that is to be 
*. expected of them, and of this they are generally 
^.extremely sparing. The system of thrashing by 
( macliinery, now generally adopted by farmers, 
f was originally resorted to, and still continues to b^ 

* practised as a matter of necessity : the mode of 
*. thrashing by hand is generally deemed the most 

* economical ; thrashers, however, are rarely to be 

* found, and few of those are to be trusted. Good 
' ploughmen are likewise much more rare than 

* formerly. The number of skilful and honest 
'labourers must continue to decrease while all re- 

* oeive, indiscriminately, the same rate of wages.'* 

. If any nation could find safety in the multitude of 
its counsellors, England would have been extricated 
from its difficulties ten years ago, when advice to the 
legislature came pouring in from all quarters. The 
silliest and the soundest heads were busied alike for 
the public weal — the former in recommending some 
desperate prescription, which, like a quack's nostrum, 
was to effect a certain and immediate cure ; the 
latter in requiring how the existing evil might be 
mitigated, and its increase at least, if not its recur- 
rence, prevented. One hero, who regarded the 
Hfttional debt as the millstone about the neck of the 
sjkiking nation, was for cutting the string and letting' 
the national creditors escape as they could. Another, 

• Poor Laws England's Ruin, 1817, p. &• 
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who called himself the Hermit of Marlow, proposed 
that the question of parliameiitary reform should be 
put to the vote throughout the united kingdom : 
that for this purpose three hundred persons should 
be commissioned by a meeting at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, to go through Great Britain and 
Ireland, dividing them in so many districts ; that 
each commissioner should personally visit every 
individual within his district, take his vote, and 
obtahi from him * any explanation or exposure of 
*> his sentiments which he might choose to place on 

* record ;' and that, if the majority, as the said 
Hermit was fully persuaded they would, should be 
in &.vour of the said reform, the Crown and Anchor 
meeting was then to require and exact from the 
House of Commons its due submission to the 
national will. Towards the expense of the com- 
mission, the Hermit ofiered one hundred pounds,- 
being the tithe of his income ! Another of the 
Public Council, who came forward with advice upon 
this emergency for the good of his country, delivered 
an opinion, that the payment of tithes, and the law 
of primogeniture, were the two great causes of 
poverty ; and it followed in strict reasoning, that 
the causes being taken away, the efiect would cease. 
Nevertheless, he proposed, as auxiliary measures, 
(among other suggestions almost equally judicious,) 
a tax upon waste lands, for the purpose of rendering 
them productive ; and a tax, also, for the benefit of 
agriculture, upon — ^what, for a ducat ? — upon rooks' 
nests, — * a considerable tax upon rooks' nests, to be 

* paid by the owner or occupier of the lands on 

* which they were built I' Had this part of his 
advice been adopted, the appropriate reward for the 

VOL. 11, R 
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ingenioiis amdior of such a tax, would ham beea to 
have appointed him collector and inspector, widi 
authority to levy a disUess, in de&nlt of payineat, 
vpon theeggs and young bkds. Another specidator 
(one whose intentions and acquirements were evi- 
dently such as entitled him, eren in his aberrationi, 
to respect,) discovered, that the law of gravitation is 
' the only law of strict equity which can regulate aad 
' support the order of society in the payment ei 

* taxes, without either shackling the industry of the 
' people, or exciting any feelings towards each othnr 
' than those which spring fhmi justice and troth.* 
This law, ' wl^h retains in order and harmony the 

* great bodies of the universe, by the ^ficU of the 

* Almighty,' was now, by this discovery, applied to 
icgulate and support the general order of society, in 
conformity with the system of the universe: he 
demonstrated, mathematically and algebraically, its 
fitness and application, and supported his diagrams 
and demonstrations by scripture ! 

But while so many heads, some of which were 
empty and others too full, were bringing forth their 
lucubrations for the public weal, saner minds were 
busied with the same intent, and the legislature 
entered into a serious investigation of the existing 
evil. When Mr. Whitbread, in the year 1796, 
brought forward a motion for fixing the minimum 
of wages, Mr. Pitt* said, it was desirable that an 
annual report concerning the poor * should be made 
' to parlisument, and that parliament should impose 
' upon itself the duty of tracing the effect of its 
'system from year to year, till it should be fiilly 
' matured ; that there should be a standing order of 

• Parluuncnterj Hutorj, toI. xxxii., pp. 711. 71S. 
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*11ie haaat for this parpen ; and, in a word, tint 
*'tlievB slKNild be an aaiiual biM%et opened, ooa* 
'tainiBg die detaik of the wkole system of poor 

* laws, by wfak^ the legislatuie would shew thai; 

* the J had a constant uid a watdifiil eye upon 
*ike mterests of the poorest and most neglected 

* part of the community/ Greatlj is it to be 
wished that these benevolent thoughts had pro* 
eeeded fisurther than a wish, and that Mr. Pitt had 
carried them at once into eflfect The immediate 
proposal ci such a standing order would have 
added in a oonaderable degree to his then popularity 
and to his permanent reputation. The cbta which 
such a budget would have furnished were in a great 
measure supplied when the committee upon the 
poor-laws was appointed, by the returns of the 
population and of the poor, — returns without which, 
or any thing of the kind, essential as they are to the 
purposes of sound policy, the English govemment 
had gone on till the commencement of the present 
century ;. .so little leisure for objects of great and 
permanent utility had been left it by the all-absorbing 
conoderations of war and finance, and the perpetual 
strife of party ! The subject, when forced at last 
upon the legislature by a cry of universal distress, 
was thoroughly examined in all its bearings ; and 
the result might be referred to as an example of the 
sobriety and sagacity with which momentous ques- 
tions are treated by British statesmen, when their 
sole object is to come to the most equitable con- 
clusion upon the surest grounds. Accordingly all 
intention of sudden or extensive alterations was 
disdaimed, all hasty and harsh measures rejected. 
Mr. Pkt's opinion was gp-membered, when he 

a2 
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declared against any attempt at establishing' by 
authority what might be better accomplished by the^ 
unassisted operation of principles. Remedies were* 
applied to such admitted evils as could be removed' 
without the hazard of introducing others and greater 
in their stead. The principle of the poor-laws was 
recognised in its full extent ; those laws which, as ^ 
Mr. Whitbread well said, embodied in our statute- 
book the great Christian maxim, of doing unto 
others as you would that they should do unto you ; 
those laws which were * projected and carried into 
' execution under some of the wisest statesmen that 

* ever presided in the councils of any country ; and 

* which were not the sudden production of one par* 
' ticular time, but which had occupied the attention of 
' the legislature during the whole of Elizabeth's long 
' and prosperous reign.*' A recurrence to the spirit 
and letter of those laws, in distinguishing between 
the industrious pauper and the idle, was stron^y 
recommended, and enactments were passed for bet- 
ter enabling the parochial authorities to make the 
necessary distinction. A reasonable expectation vas 
held out, that an improvement in the condition and 
moral character of the labourers (each improving the 
other) would be effected by national education and 
by savings* banks, which were then both in progress ; 
and in this opinion the country rested, well satisfied 
with the diligence and discretion which had beea 
exercised in the inquiry. Great exertions had been 
made meantime throughout the kingdom for allevi- 
ating the immediate distress, especially by employing' 
hands, that must otherwise have been idle, in im- 
proving the public roads ; the paroxysm of the dis^ 

* Mr. Whitbread*t Speech on the Poor Laws, Feb. 19. 180?.. 
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ease passed over ; and the nation seemed to feel 
something like hope, if not confidence, that the 
.remedial measure which had been adopted would 
soon reduce the evil within its ordinary bounds, 
;and eventually raise the character and thereby 

- better the condition of the poor. 

- How far these hopes might have been realised if 
things had held on in their ordinary course dm'ing 
the last ten years, we have not been permitted to see, 
the steam-engine having, in its consequences, af- 
&cted the peasantry as much as the manufacturers, 
but with more direct and unequivocal injury. It 
has produced an immigration of Irish labourers, 

-who are brought over by the steam-packets at as 
^heap a rate per head as Irish pigs ; and who, as 
•soon as they are landed, spread themselves over the 
country in all directions, ready to undertake any 
-kind of work for any wages that may be given 
them ; and if they can get no wages, willing to 
labour for merely their day's food. The steam- 
Vpacket, in the apt language of Sir Henry Pamell, 
^may be ciedled a floating-bridge, for the transport of 
such persons. And the immigration was not only 
•infinitely increased, in consequence of the facility 
^which is thus afforded, but other and fearful cirr 
^eumstanoes have made it of a character totally dif- 
'ferent from that of any former time. The men who 
'formerly came over, came over in harvest time, a 
-season in which all hands are in employ, insomuch, 
■that when there existed severe statute^ against roving 
.labourers, certain exceptions were made on this ac- 
count. When that season was over, they returned 
to their ovm country, the wages which they had 
received enabling them to discharge the extortionate 
rent screwed from them» The poor fellows came 
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ill hope and retiinied in gladness, having woriced 
ciieeffiilly as wdl as willingly ; laA though, perfaapa, 
theie might be a few more breaches of the peace 
during their stay, than oeciir at other times, the 
wedod of their tarrianoe in England w^re, probabif, 
to them the most peaceable, as well as the mast 
profitable, of the whole year. This periodical pas- 
sage and repaasage, wfa^ it continued w^im 
bmmds, was highly benefidal to the one people, 
and, on the whole, not injuiioiis to the other. It 
happened, however, some ninety years ago, that tie 
Irish came in greater nmnbers than usinl, looking 
npOB England as a land in which woric and wages 
were always to be obtained ; and they let themselves 
to any kind of employment, at a lower * rate than 
would either satisfy or suffice the English labomef. 
This was regarded by our poor as an invasion ef 
their patrimony ; it was, thevefoie, laid hold of as a 
cause for popidar complaint by the disafieeted, who, 
in the hope of overthrowing ^e minister, and sob- 
verting the Protestant suooession, were at that time, 
upon occasion of the Gm Act, endeavouring to ^Lcilie 
xioto in London; and ka the disturbances which 
broke out, but were ea^y suppiessed by a vigilamt 
government, a cry was raised, of ' Down with tlie 
Irish !' This man^station of p(^pular ttm^n'^ 
although, happily, no outrage ensued, appears (o 
have diecked the influx of Irish labourers ; nor, tiU 
1^ late years, did any other evil arise from the aun- 
ber of those who came over here with an intenticm 
of tunyiagt except some increase in the ^^rimin^l 
kalendar, and in county Paiges iw the removal ef 

* The master builders wbo were then engaged in erecting Shoreditcb 
dhvrel^ tvmMd off st wneo m great muaj fcaads, and engaged btt 
( w Iteir gtnd» at iitUe momltoa tetf Ike dsilgr 
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Ab tamul poor. But just as the Kteam-padceto 
cune inta ^ use, and, as it were, bridged the 
Chumdi ibr thdr passage, drcumstauces, which led 
to the present irruptkm, rather tiian immigration, 
iweie beginning to operate in Ireland. 

He who de&nres to form for himself a just opinicHi 
of the state (^Irdand, should peruse the Digest of the 
Evidence upon that great and momentous subject* 
by Dt, Ph^an and Mr. McHiimer O'Sulliyan — a 
W(Mrk of such great utility, and so excellently per- 
ibrmed, that evea two persons of th^ high character 
and distinguished abilities may be deemed to have 
wortkdy employed themsdves in executing it. 
There it may be seai, from the concurrent testimony 
of persons, otherwise suffidoitly contraiious in opi- 
nion, what has been the efifect of granting the elective 
firanchiae to Roman Catholic fi«eholders of forty 
shillings a year. Were a statesman of MachiaveUTs 
powers (but under the influence of better and wiser 
firrndples than can be hoped for in an Italian of the 
fifleenth century) to compose a treatise upon mia- 
govemment, he nught draw examples for the theme, 
in all its parts, from the history of Ireland. But 
even in that history, whidii so abundantly exemplifies 
every possible pditical error of omission and of 
oommission, a measure of grosser and more egre^ 
gions mispolicy than this is not to be found. The 
want of a respectable yeomanry is one main cause 
(among secondary causes) of the evils under which 
thai country suffers ; this measure has led the Irish 
gantry, ini^ead of encouraging the growth of such 
a yeomanry, ' to parcel out th^ land amcmg a mob 
* of wretched cotters/ for the sake of politick influ* 
* The security of the Protestants in Ireland,' 
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'says Mr. Blake (himself a Romanist), * is in th^ 
' strength of property against number ; what you 
' have done is to grant to the Roman Catholics a 

* privilege, in which number tells against property;' 
The immediate effect of the measure was, to give a 
great increase of power to the Irish aristocracy, than 
whom no men could possibly deserve it lesis ; the 
second, and not less certain consequence, was, to 
transfer that power to the priests, the only men who 
could possibly make a worse use of it 'I have 
'* seen such freeholders,* says Archdeacon Trench, 
' going into the county town in troops, at the time 
' of an election, with a little man mounted upon a 
' wretched mule, and with a thonged whip, as if in 

* the act of driving them. I do not say,' added he, 
' that I saw the man strike the poor people.' But 
this was the aristocratic driver ; the priest carries 
the whip for use ! 

For a time the Irish gentry vied with each other 
in raising crops of these mushroom voters. The 
peasantry could not increase and multiply faster tlian 
suited the present views of their short-sighted land- 
lords, and the ultimate ones of their far-sighted 
priests. The landlords had sown the dragon's teeth 
for the sake of a crop of heads, to be counted at 
elections. They had not taken into their considera- 
tion, that legs and arms, also, would be produced ; 
legs, which would march wherever the priest, or 
Captain Rock, might please to give the word of 
command; and arms, which, if employment were 
not devised for them, would find work for them«- 
selves. Becoming suddenly, as it appears, sensible 
of this, they became as desirous' to reduce the 
number of these tenants, as they ever were of in- 
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creasing them. If their own interest, for the welfare 
of the miserable tenants themselves, should render 
this policy necessary, it must be carried into efiect 
considerately, wisely, and humanely, with due pre- 
paration. A system that looks only to ejectment 
from Ireland, and deportation to England, will 
.produce a state of things in both countries of which 
it is more easy to see the consequences than the end. 
' When the population of Ireland was estimated 
at one million and a half, the wretched condition of 
the peasantry was such, that Swifl wrote his Modest 
Proposal, treating it with a revolting irony, for 
which the wisdom of his views, the goodness of his 
intention, and the bitterness of his heart, can scarcely 
obtain forgiveness. The wretchedness he describes, 
ua produced by the ' oppression of landlords, the 

* impossibiUty of paying rent without money or 

* trade, the want of common sustenance, with neither 
'* house nor clothes to cover them from the incle- 

* mencies of the weather, and the most inevitable 
^ prospect of entailing the like, or greater iniseriei?, 
^ upon their breed for ever ; the state of things being 
^* such, as existed only in this one individual king« 
** dom of Ireland, and in no other that ever was, is, 

* or, I think, (says he,) ever can be upon earthw' 
>The population is now computed at seven millions, 
of which one is believed ' to obtain a hvelihood by 
' mendicancy and plunder !'* and the great body is 
in a state of extreme misery, destitute of what in 
England would be considered the necessaries of life. 
' It is a subject,* says Mr. Blackbume, * on which 

* an Englishman can scarcely be said to have the 
i' materials, even for belief.' As long as there was 
room to burrow and breed, the increase of misery ia 

* DijfMt of ETidenee, toI. i., p* li. 
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eYcry encceediiig' generation merely kept pace with 
the increase of numbers ; but the aggravation has 
been tremendous from the time when the land 
began to be crowded, and the landliolders in con- 
aequence began to think it expedient to thm their 
estates, not in individual instances here and there, 
but systematically throughout the country. Every 
proprietor at this time conceives that it is his dear 
interest to rid his estates of what he considers a 
superabundant population, and keep them free Srotn 
It ; in some cases, this, it may be ^red, is the only 
fteling they have upon the subject ' The expulsion 

* of tUs superabundant population is now generally 

* considered the primary step, preparatory to aU 

* other improvements ;' ' it is univosally adopted,' 
says* an Irish gentleman, ' as the first measure, on 
' tbe estate of every improver ; no plantations, no 
' ditches, no walls, no improvements of any de- 
' seription, can possibly be carried on, as I found 
' by experience, while that population is permitted 

* to continue on the property/ The custom of such 
a tenantry is to throw the ground into a sort of 
commonage, and when this gentleman attempted 
to improve his estates, by plsmting, ditching, and 
{endng, without ejecting them, the planting he had 
to renew three times, the ditches were broken down, 
and all that he did was destroyed. Above elevoi 
hundred persons were ejected from that estate, 
without resistanoe on their part, because, having 
settled there during the proprietor's minority, and 
by the permission, or rather negligence, of careless 
agents, the poor men themselves acquiesced in the 
justice of the proceeding ; and as the proprietolr 
vas^at the same time engaged in extensive worim 
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for embtiiidiig lands from the sea, he was enabled to 
employ a great many of them at eight pence a day. 
' But maay,' he says, * haying no means of earning 

* an honest Hvehhood, resorted, from necessity, to 

* thiering and vagabond habits for support/ Such 
«B experiment could not, he tiionght, have been 
made with equal safety in either Tipperary, or Cor^ 
or liimeridc. In that lattor county, however, the 
system is universally* acted upon; but in some 
eases it has been necessary to caHl in miUtary tad ; 
and in others, nmider and arson, more Hibemieo^ 
haveeiffined. 

^ Is it not a matter of extreme danger,' was asked 
by the oommitteet? *for any tenairt, in the present 
' state of the country, to take possession of land from 
' whidi others have been dispossessed ?* * The 

* greatest possible danger,' was the answer ; * I 

* think ins life would be immediately sacrificed/ 

* Is there not a combination existing among the 
*■ popidatioQ of the country, to co-operate in vin* 

* cfictive measures against any tenants taking 

* possession of lands, from i^iich the former tenants 

* have been turned out ?* ' It has been so as long 

* as I remember/ was the reply ; and that it hal 
been so from time immemorial, might have been 
tMlded, with equal truth. But at no former time 
ins the system beai acted upon ; at no former time 
have the proprietors proceeded upon a determi- 
nation of thiiming their tenantry, and throwmg 
down their Quserable hovds as soon as the leases 
Mi in. There has been no former misery reseni- 
Uiiig it in kind or in degree. ' A poor X man thus 

• rint Report, p. Saa. t Third Report, p. 131. 

|FiiitBepoxt.p.M5. 
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dismissed, with his &mily, fit)m his dwelling and 
land, with, perhaps, one or two cows, a few sheep, 
or a horse, the whole of which may not, at 
existing prices, be worth five pounds, seeks, in the 
first instance, to procure a lot of land from some 
middle-man who has cleared the land of the 
pauper . tenants whom he had previously ruined, 
and who is induced to take him as tenant, because 
he possesses a cow, a horse, or some sheep. The 
rent is such as the middle-man chooses to impose, 
the tenant being willing to promise anything rather 
than go into a town, where he knows he cannot 
find employment ;> and hoping to get subsistence 
for a year or two on his new holding. But at the 
end of a year, all that he has is seized for his new 
master, and he is ultimately compelled to seek an 
asylum in some hovel or town, trusting for his 
support to the precarious chance of daily labour. 
This, it should be observed, is a favourable case-^ 
this is a year's respite fi-om utter destitution. Let 
us take the instance of a certain farm, that had 
forty families residing on it, thinned in tins manner. 
The form might be five hundred acres, including 
a great deal of bad land. The forty families 
consisted of two hundred individuals. When the 
lease fell in, in pursuance of the general system 
adopted among the landlords, twenty-eight, or 
thirty of those families were dispossessed; they were 
allowed to take with them the old roofs of the 
cabins, that is, the rotten timber and rotten straw, 
and with these they contrived to erect sheds upon 
the highway. The men could get no employment, 
and the women and children had no resource but 
to go begging ; and it was a most affecting sight. 
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to behold them upon the highway, not knowing 
where to go *. : Well, then, might Mr. Tighe say 
' before the committee, that it would be the boundenf 
duty of the legislature to interfere, and check thi9 
system of thinning the population until some means 
were devised for saving the unfortunate people from 
the efiects of it, as now pursued; that the peace 
of the country or the security of property is utteriy 
incompatible with the existing state of the popu-' 
ladon ; that it is impossible for those who l^v^ 
anything in that country to be safe from plunder, 
or scenes worse than plunder, if something is not 
done, either by removal of the redundant popula-' 
tion to places where they can honestly subsist, or 
some means of furnishing employment in Ireland 
provided ; that every day the labourers of Ireland/ 
male and female, are flocking to England, i» 
search of employment ; that all who can find their 
way will come here; that this, or a system of 
piUage in Ireland, or extinction by ^mine and' 
disease, must be the consequence ; and that, firom 
one or other of these consequences there is no 
escaping, unless the people are sent to the colonies^' 
or employment found for them at home.' 
This latter measure (though as a subsidiary means 
c^ great importance, and never to be neglected) could, 
in the present crisis of the evil, produce only tem<» 
porary relief, and that but in a slight degree. £ vcd ' 
the former, though certain and permanent in its 
efiect, must be gradual. Meantime, till one or other, 
or both, be put in execution, the debarkation of 
these wretched outcasts upon the British shores will 
be continued. It is worthy of remembrance, thai 

• First Report, p. 814, 
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Iidaad fufiered at cme tkne from a muBanoeof te 
same kind, occasioned by the magisfcrales aad 
pariidi-c^Bcers on the westera coasts of Engiaad, 
who, ' for a good while, foUowed the trade of 

* exporting thither their supennimnary beggan, in 

* order (says Swift) to adTanoetfaeEnglisbPTOteBlaBt 

* interest among us, and these they are so kind aa to 

* send over gratis, and duty free. I ha?e had the 
'. honour (he says) more them once to attend kucge 

* cargoes of them from Chester to Dublin, and I 

* then so ignorant as to gire my opinion that 
*. city should receive them into Bridewell, and, after 
^a month*s residence, having been well whipt twice 

* a day, fed with bread and water, and put to hud 

* labour, they should be returned honestly back as 
\ cheap as they came.' The proposed remedy would 
have &.llen upon the wrong parties; for hoviever 
richly these vagabonds mi^U have deserved sock 
fare with sudi accompaniments^ th^ were not the 
delinquents in this case : but Swift woiM not 
s^ously have advised it ; he was one of those, men 
who speak severely and act compassicmately, cased 
i^ as hard a husk as the cocoa-nut, but with the 
milk of human kindness in the k^meL The 
nuisance which he describes {Hroceeded from an 
a,buse of power on the part of certain local autho- 
rities, for which they might have been punished by 
damages, and which, no doubt, was effectually 
checked as soon as k was complained of The pre- 
sent immigration of paupers into Great Britain la 
of infinitely greater magnitude and moment. That 
Was a local nuisance ; this is a public evil, .the ev^ 
etkct of an evil cause, .and, in its turn, the cause 
of other effects as evil. Its immediate tendency is 
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to redufoe the wages of labour, which are afaeady 
ujuriously low, and thereby to debase the Eagliah 
i^id Scotch labourers to the couditioii of the Iiis^, . . 
that IS, to the lowest coiidition in which animal life 
can be supported. Bom and bred in wretchedness, 
the Irish are contented to live without those decent 
oomforts, the ¥rant of which would shame a 
Scotchman or an Ekiglishman. Not less direct is 
the tendoiicy of this deportation to worsen the moral 
hdbits of our own people, a nuschief which Is 
complained of by the Scotch witnesses ; and for its 
effects upon the public peace, we need not go to 
Scotland for evidence. There is another thing to 
be borne in mind. It was part of the operations 
designed by the Irish conspirators, in 1798, to send 
over as great a number of United Irishmen into this 
country as could be done without exciting suspicion ; 
and to have a chosen and sworn body of them in 
Ijondon, ready to co-operate in an insurrection 
which they relied upon their English associates for 
raising, and in which these Irish were to take upon 
themselves the most desperate part of the execution, 
though they were to be kept wholly ignorant of 
what that precise service was till the time of action 
came. We have seen by what causes the present 
influx is occasioned; neither faction nor treason 
have produced it, nor the ever-restless policy of the 
Romish priesthood. But &ction and treason are 
ready to take advantage of it ; and he must know 
little of the policy of the Romish church who can 
suppose that it is not on the watch for every oppor- 
tunity (^increasing the number of Roman Catholics 
in Great Britain. And if there could be a doubi 
of the dispofidtion with which their constant debarka-^ 
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tion upon our coasts is regarded by the movers of 
mischief in Ireland, they have removed it by their 
public speeches. The Guy Fauxites in that country/ 
who carry on their operations, not secretly and by 
lantern-light, but in broad day, in defiance of the 
government and of the laws, — who pass and print 
their resolutions for intimidating the members of 
the legislature, and who publish, with perfect impu* 
nity, harangues which would be deemed treasonab^ 
by any other government under heaven, and would 
not have escaped punishment from a British go- 
vernment in any other age ; these men have boasted 
of the number of their countrymen in England, and 
reminded us that they are able, upon occasion, to 
make a glorious bonfire of London ! 

This consideration belongs to another subject 
How to prevent the immigration of an ejected and 
destitute population into a country already burdened 
with the great and increasing numbers of its own 
poor, is a pressing question which may be calmly 
considered. ' It thwarts no common or private 
V interest among us,' and, therefore, if any quefttios 
may be examined dispassionately in this diistempered 
nation, this may be so discussed. All parties may 
come to it with fair minds, and the sincere desire 
of adopting the best remedial measures, as they 
would for stopping the plague, if the anti-contagion 
philosophers had succeeded in obtaining a bill for 
its fiiee importation. Wheji any of these unhappy 
strangers fail to obtain a livelihood, we know thsM' 
they may be sent back to Ireland ; and that, 
although the poor-laws do not extend to that part 
of the united kingdom, the old law of England, by 
which every parish is bound to maintain its owa 
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poor, holds as good* there as any other part of our 
common law, a point which the proprietors, perhaps, 
have not been accustomed to consider, but which 
they, and especially the large class of absentees, 
would do well to bear in mind. But to pass these 
poor creatures back, objects of compassion as they 
are, were a miserable expedient. * The practice of 

* sending back vagabonds to their parish,* said Sir 
Josiah Child, * I have seen many years to signify 

* as much as ever it will, which is just nothing of 

* good to the kingdom in general, or the poor 

* thereof, though it be sometimes to some of them a 

* punishment without eflect.* This would be the 
Csase if Ireland could possibly support the swarms 
of which the landholders are now endeavouring to 
rid themselves ; and, in point of fact, when any of 
these outcasts are reshipped from one port, they 
make their way back to another as speedily as 
{K)ssible. They are not only eager themselves to 
come over, but others are eager to send them ; 

* subscriptions are raised in Ireland for the purpose 

* of landing these miserable outcasts upon our coasts, 

* and fearing that, if sent in large quantities t, they 

* might be returned, the mode pursued was to send 

* them over by forties, giving them money to pay 

* their way, and support them a few days.' Some 
means for preventing such an exportation might be 
devised, but none that could preserve this country 
from a very mischievous influx of such people. 
Moreover, we have taken Ireland for better for 
worse, and must bear the worst consequence of the 

• Swift has some excellent remarks upon this subject, in his Proposal 
for giving Badges to Beggars. 
. f Third Report, p. 46. 
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Union titt we hkye made the htai of k, ad it is our 
duty to do, 

Now it is in vaiBi to hope for «iiy -such knprove- 
]neiit in tbe atalie of Ireknd as might vender it 
possible to support its present numbeis there at thdr 
]»esent rate of increase. This would foe impossibie^ 
even if the comntry were secure and tranquil ; but 
it wfll never be secnre while it is underthe domiMon 
of such a priesthood ; nor ean it ever be traaquil 
while every political incendiary is allowed to run 
amuck. So nmch ibr Inland. Here in Gceat 
Britain, though we have two sister diurches strong 
enough, by God's blessings to preserve us ^m that 
worst of all tyrajuues, and though we live under the 
laws, the truth nevertheless mustnot be dissembled,. • 
that the same disease of pauperism exists, and bodi 
in Scotland and £siglaBd is spreading, although in 
a less, stiU in a fimnidable, degree. 

In Swift*8 days, Ireiajid was ' the only Cliristiaa 

* country where people, txm^rary to the dd maxim, 

* were the poverty and not the riches of the nation ; 

* and wheie the blessing of* increase and rnidtipiy^ 

* was by man converted into a curse.' England 
Hnd Scotland are in a similar conditioB now ; the 
circumstances which have brmight them to it are 
different, but the e£Eect is the same, dilfering only in 
degree, and rapidly approaching to that same 
degree of the lowest degradation. Far greater 
numbers might be supported by the land even in 
Ireland, but not under the existing arrangements of 
Qociety ; and those arrangements cannot undergo 
any great or sudden change without bringing on 
evils more dreadful than that which at this time 
calls for the prompt interference of government^ 
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and wludi, by seneh interference, may be soon 
alleviated, and eventually removed. But till thejre 
be that inter&renoe, it is increasing, and will con- 
tinue to increase. You cannot check population. 
Miserable poverty tends only to accelerate it, for it 
is only among the middle classes that prudential 
yestraint is found v and, if it be accurately affirmed, 
that the proportion of marriages in England is 
smaller than in almost any other country, the 
inference is hr from consolatory ; it would follow, 
that in those classes that coni^deration is regarded 
too much, for among the poor it is almost totally 
unknown. There are few labourers of either sex 
who live to old age unmarried, . . scarcely any, it has 
been said, of tolerable character ; and this remark 
may be confirmed by any person s observation. It 
is in vain, by any prospective enactment, such as ecor 
nomists have proposed, to war against a propensity 
which, taken in all its bearings and consequences^ 
is far more frequently a means of elevating and 
purifying human nature, (blessed be God, who^ 
in His wisdom and His goodness, has appointed 
that it should be so !) than of lowering and de^ 
praving it. It is idle, or worse than idle, to dream 
of checking it by pulling down cottages, the want 
of which in sufficient numbers has been justly 
noticed by Sir Egerton Brydges as one of the 
most cruel characteristics of the times. ' Thus to 
^ deprive the poor of comfortable habitations, may 
< be a shift resorted to,' says Mt. Courtenay, * by 

* ^trmers and others in the middling classes, for 

* preventing them from gaining settlements ; but 

* surely it is not equally probable that the owners 

* of landed estates would have recourse to thii^ 

-s'2 
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' revolting and distressing method of lightening 
* the charge upon their property.' 

Such violent means may be possible in Ireland* 
where the pressure is greater than it was in the 
days of that king who employed St. Fechin in 
time of &mine to pray* for a plague that might 
thin the people ! There they can march their ejected 
paupers to the coast, as St. Patrick, on a former 
memorable clearance, drew the lower and lesd 
dangerous produce of the soil to Cruach-phadraig. 
But, in England, where no such scheme of whole* 
sale deportation can be attempted, let it be borne 
in mind, that, in proportion as you diminish a 
village population by such means, you increase 
the number of those who hang loose upon society 
in towns, and prey upon it as vagrants or ad 
criminals. 

Let it be remembered, too, that early marriages 
among the poor have, at least, the effect of keeping 
down the proportion of illegitimate births, . . which 
is estimated at one in twenty ; and that, however 
inconvenient they may be, at present, in the order 
of society, whatever renders them so, is so far inju- 
rious to human happiness, . . is so far an evil, . . is so 
far indicative of something &ulty, something erro- 
neous in society ; for they are in the order of 
nature, which may never with impunity be contra-* 
vened. Here it is, that the poor have some com- 
pensation for the inequality of their lot. The do- 
mestic affections are not foregone by them, as they 
lire of necessity by so many, and of supposed 
necessity by so many more, in the middle and 

• The prayer, we are assured, took eflFect ; it carried oflF two-thirdj 
OT the whole nation, and the king and the saint among them. 
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higher ranks of life. Those feelings, the value and 
importance of which can but faintly be apprehended 
while they lie undeveloped in the depth of our 
being, are not pent up in the poor, but are called 
forth in their natural course ; . . they are worth all 
that is paid for them, even when they cost us most. 
An English gentleman, in his evidence before the 
committee, repeated, with satisfaction, an answer, 
which he had received from many of the poor in 
his parish, when he had reasoned with them upon 
the ill consequences of early marriages : he had 
the gratification, he said, of hearing them say, 

* You are quite right ; the earlier we marry, the 

* sooner we shall have a family, who will be 
^ tripping up our heels ; and turning us into a 

* poor-house, and taking our work from us !' * 
This gentleman's evidence is of great importance, 
evincing him to be a truly valuable, as well as able 
and active, member of society ; but, in regarding 
such a reply with pleasure, he felt as a mere 
political economist, losing sight of higher consi- 
derations. Sorry, indeed, should we be if such a 
Teply were to be taken as a sample of English 
feeling, . . mortified for our national character, . . 
hopeless for our country, if w^e could believe that 
the fifth commandment were so set aside in practice 
among the poor ! The answer of an Irish peasant, 
if he be reasoned with in the same strain, is inva- 
riably to this tenor t ; * Sure, children are the 

* greatest blessing a poor man can have : they are 

* a help to him as they grow up ; and keep him 

* from starving when he grows old !* If the 

• 

• First Report, p. 6tl. 
i Keating** Letter to Mr. Goulbam, p. 8S. 
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English labourer, who has the poor-rates to rely 
on, (and relies on them, under their present admi- 
nistration, too readily,) is not moved by this 
latter consideration, the former, nevertheless, exists, 
lor him, in its fiill force. It has been ssdd by a 
writer, whom this part of his subject has warmed 
into true eloquence, that in that station of society, 

* the parental affections exist, perhaps, in their 

* greatest vigour ; and that the attachments of 

* Tower life, where, independent of attachment, 
^ there is so little to enjoy, &r outstrip the ditvided^ 
' if not exhausted, sensibility of the rich and 

* great.** This is true, so far as it compares the 

* Summary View of the Report and Evidence relative to the Poor 
Laws, by S. W. Nlcoll, York, 1818. In praising th^ eloquence of this 
^writer, we had the foUowiog passage in mind, oontraJtiag the morad 
and religious edacation «t£ a charity-sdiool, with that which may and 
onght to be, and by a tittle inspection and encouragement from those 
"whom it greatly concerns, might easily, and generally, be imparted at 
fieme. 

* I listen with great reserve to that system of moral instroctton, 

* which has not social affection for its basis, or the feelings of the haart 
' for its ally. It is not to be concealed that every thing may be taa^bt 

"* and yet nothing learnt; thatsjrstems, planned with care, and executed 
.:* with attention, may evaporate into muneaningfovms when. the imagT 

* nation is not roused^ or the feasibility impressed. 

' Let OS sappose <the children of the district school* >nurtured with 

* that superabundant care, which such institutions, when supposed to 
'be well conducted, are wont to exhibit. They rise- with the dawn; 
: * after attending to the calls of eleaaliness, prayers foUaw ; then a 

* lesson;, then breakfast; then work, till noon liberates them for, 
' perhaps, an hour, from the walls of their prison, to the walls of their 

* prison-court. Dinner follows, and then, in course, work, lessons, 
' supper, prayers ; at length, after a day, dreary and dull, the counter- 
\paact of every day which haa pvecededyand of all that are to follow, 
. * the children are dismissed to bed. 

* This system may construct a machine, but it will not form a man. 

* Of what does it consist ?. Of prayers parroted without one sentiment 

* in accord with the words uttered ; of moral lectures, which the under- 
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peasant with 



— -— * tKe bigb bora^ or the'wcalAy 

* Who looks upon bts elitidcon« oach one led 

' By its gay handmaid, fjeoin the high alcore, 

* And hears them oace a day * ;* 

but it fails» with relation to the middle and happier 
ranks of life» to whom ciremnstances allow, and 
who allow themselves, leisure for the only earthly 
enjoyment that can wholly satisfy the heart of man. 
There is more of this in humMe life,, .more of 

*- standing- doea aot ooaipreheBd,.ar tV« keast Mt i of esdiesa bodilj 

* constnint, intolerable to yonthfol Tiracity* and io^orioos to the pe^^ 

* fection of the bomau-f rame. 

* The cottage day may not present sd imposing a scene; no decent 
*^ uniform; no- w«U»trimnied loeks ; no glossy skin; do united response 

* of haadreds of conjeined.'vottes ; -aoiengtliened p TSir iis inn it i n tn n i mD d 
' e&eroise ; but if It has less to atidke the eye, it has far.moie to engagiB 

* the heart. A trifle in the way of cleanliness must suffice; the prayer 

* is not foigot ; it is, pertiaps, impexfectly repeated^ and confusedly 

* tindentoed-; bnt it is not nnittered as airMorsoand ; it is an eaxthly 

* parent that tella of a beasieolj^ooe ; d«ty, !•?«, obediaaee, art not 
^ words withoot meaning, when repeated by a mother to her child.* 

* To God, the Great Unknown Being, who made all things^ all thanks^ 
« all praise, all adoration is due. The young reUg^ntst may bo^ in 

* some moaswre, bcwildered by all this; his.oofeions aoay beobsoare'^ 

* bvt bis feeliags mil be roased, and the SoandAUon, at least, of tna 

* piety will be laid. 

* Of moral instruction, the child may be tanght less at home than at 

* school; but he will be taught better ; that is, whatever he ia tanght 

* he will feel; he will not have abstiaet piopositioas of dnty ooldly^ 

* presented to his mind, hat peecept aad praotice will be co^joiaad. 

* what he is told it is right to do, will be instantly done. Sometimes; 

* the operative principle on the child^s mind will be love, sometimes fear, 
*■ sometimes habitual sense of obedience, and it is always something that 
' will imprass, always something that will be rosMmbend. 

* Let it not be imagined that I am willing to depreciate the benefits 

* of ordinary juvenile education ; 1 estimate them, I trust, at their full 

* value, and only say, to the theory of theaefaool— add the practieal 

* influenc e of domestic faeliyig.*«-p. 57*<^< 
^ * J^udor. 
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this virtue, and of the happiness which is its sure 
reward, than they who look only upon the surface 
of things are apt to imagine. Rewards were pro- 
posed in the better days of agriculture, by the 
Bedfordshire Agricultural Society, for such men as 
should have brought up the largest families upon 
the wages of labour, without parochial relief. Mr. 
Whitbread assented to the proposal, without ex- 
pecting that it would bring forth any claimants. 
At the first distribution, he was surprised to find 

* swarms of candidates for the inspection of their 

* certificates ; those certificates having been re- 

* quired, in a way to preclude the possibility of 

* fraud ;' and he was not less affected by the 
emotion manifested, even to tears, by those to 
whom the rewards were adjudged. He could not, 
he says, help exclaiming to the farmers about him : 

* Do you see this sight ? Could you have believed 

* the existence of these men, if they had not been 

* produced before your eyes ? Let it be a lesson to 

* us ! The idle, the profligate, and the clamorous, 

* are constantly obtruding themselves upon our 

* notice. They defraud, irritate, and fatigue us, 
^ and we are apt to judge and condemn all iheit 

* brethren in consequence of this . misconduct. 

* Virtue is patient, silent, and unobserved.' The 
alehouse and the poor-house, smuggling and 
poaching, and the poison of the liberal press, which 
is carried everywhere, are doing all that can be 
done to sap and destroy this virtue and this hap- 
piness : the more needfiil is it, that every endeavour 
should be made for preserving and promoting 
that on which the public weal depends. 

Extreme poverty also saps and destroys it ; and 
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to that degree of poverty the condition of the la* 
bourer is tending, and must be brought, unless 
channels are opened for a constant and regulated 
stream of emigration. For population must and 
will go on increasing. No laws nor regulations can 
prevent this. As Lord Haversham said once, in 
parliament, upon a different subject, ' A man might 
* as well endeavour to stop the tide at Gravesend 
' with his thumb.' We may smile and wonder at 
the check positive, or, rather, superlative, which 
was gravely proposed last year, in Germany, by 
the counsellor of government, Weinhold, whom 
Mr. Malthus has frightened out of his wits : and 
we may shudder at the application of Mr. Malthus*s 
doctrines, made by certain wretches of the radical- 
school, for whose writings, the pillory and a pelting 
shower of popular indignation would have been 
the deserved and proper punishment, if there were 
not some offences of such a nature, that it is better 
they should go unpunished in this world, than be 
brought into light and notice. The poor will con- 
tinue to increase and multiply, notwithstanding 
the schemes of madmen and the devices of men 
who are the opprobrium of humanity. The dimi* 
nution in the rate of mortality, which, by whatever 
causes to be explained, has certainly taken place, 
and, to a great degree, within the last half century, 
accelerates this increase ; and nothing can be more 
preposterous than to suppose it can be checked. 
Cven those moral and prudential considerations 
which, while the poor are miserably poor, never 
will be regarded, would little tend to lessen it, 
could they be made as prevalent and as influential 
ais it is most desirable they should be. They would 
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T«ndev manriages less early anii kss imfuoTident, 
but not less numeroits, nor less proiific. The 
better you make men . . tlie mare you ini^nyTe their 
moral nature. .the more suoely will they yeam 
after tbe enjoyment of domestic i^Ssetioii ; and it 
i» ascertained, as the result of abaervatioik^, on an 
extensive scale, that iidiether women mi^nry as soon 
as they are marriageable, or six or seven years 
later, they have justas many tchildnen in the OAUfSii 
of a certain time. Marriages^ llhei»f(HS^ when 
prudentially deferred, would lutve the. exoelkat 
effect among the poor,^ of betterii^ their conditkoflu 
but not (^keepmg down their numbers. The poor 
are the protific portion of the community. Increase 
and multiply they wiH and must ; it is- in tine order 
of nature and of Providenoe that they shmild ; 
and woe be ta the nation, whose institutions should 
strive a^nst that order ! Our duty is t» provide 
fi>r this necessary increase.; and tih^ tone is fast 
approaching, when this mui^ be regarded as one 
cf the most important pairts of the business of the 
Bteite. Because it has aot; been so rc^gakled im 
time, it is, that the increase of papulaticm, instead 
of a blessing, is to usaatevil at this crisis,^*.. great, 
pressing, and. all but insupportable* 
. There is another point which should be imr 
pressed upon the public: that, as this natural 
increase must be expected to go on, so also wiU 
those causes continue, which are operating for the 
increase of paupeiism, and, oonsequen^y, of indi- 
vidual misery, extensive wretchedness, and nfr- 
taomal distress. Machinery will be brought still 
forther into e<Hnpeti^n with human labour : in the 

* M'tnates of firtifnoe on Friendly Soeleties, 1897i p> 4A. 
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{yresent stite o^ mechftnical science (and, tet tm 
add, of politieal 9cienc« also I) liiisis'inenteble; 
and not le^ oertain is it, that we shall consequently 
eafler at intervals, more or less Sequent, under 
that disease, which, in its hot fit, is mistaken fot 
a symptom of public health, and in ika cold ene» 
Bhakes the body of the nation like an ague. The 
spirit of trade is short->sighted and lapneioiis. 
There was a cuiious example of this in Canada* 
when that province belonged to the French. The 
trade of hunting was pursaed with such eagerness, 
fer the sake of skins, that several species of animals 
'Were wholly extirpated from the country witlna 
tile hunters' range, and the storehouses of Quebec 
were filled with peltry in such abundance, that die 
whole demand of Fremoe could not take off. the 
Bupply. Manufacturing greediness socrifioes a 
nc^er impedes I Atthis very time, when die trader 
barometer is bat beginning to rise fin>m its lowest 
point of depression, the Manchester newspapers 
put fbrtib a display of our productive powers as if 
jbr exultation : they tell us, that tliere are in the 
United Kingdom fiily*eight thousand looms pro* 
-pelled by water and steaoL, and that they are 
manu&urturing at a rate which, allowing i^ yards 
ifor the yearly eonsumpden of <me person, would 
supply #2,700,000 persons per annum I There 
is a popular belief that the foundations of some of 
our most splendid and venerable edifices are laid 
upon wDolpoeks : one might suppose, that the 
^reat fabric of British prosperity rested upon cotton ; 
that the twO' purposes for which human beings are 
sent into this worid, are to manu&cture it and to 
iwear it ; that the proper definition of man is a 
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manu&cturing animal, and that the use for which 
children are created is to feed power-looms ! 

So long then as men in trade are actuated by 
selfishness, which is the spirit of trade, . . and as 
competition, which is the life of trade, continues 
unrestrained, so long will a manu^turing country 
be liable to the distress that arises from having 
overstocked its markets ; and a great part of the 
ingenuity of this country, and no small part of its 
capital also, will continually be employed in bring- 
ing on this distress. But we must not suppose, 
that ingenuity of this kind is confined to Great 
Britain, or that British capital can be kept at home 
if channels are opened for employing it advan- 
tageously abroad. Manufacturing is an evil only 
in its abuse : within certain bounds it is essential 
to the cultivation and improvement and prosperity 
of a nation; and as no nation can become either 
highly civilized or permanently powerful without 
manui^tures, so we may be assured, that no great 
or rising nation will long be contented to receive 
from another country such articles of general use 
as it can manu^ture for itself. There are secrets 
in trade which depend upon some accidental dis- 
covery, or upon some art of manual dexterity, not 
discoverable by any research ; and these secrets 
may be kept . . till they are purchased or betrayed. 
But in the present state of the material sciences 
(would that other knowledge kept pace with 
them !) there can be no secrets in mechanics or in 
chemistry. Whatever processes may be discovered 
by our chemists, the chemists of other countries 
can detect ; whatever improvements may be made 
in our machinery, the engineers of other countries 
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can imitate. Write, and orate, and legislate as we 
will upon the principles of free trade, there is no 
government (except our own) which will not act 
upon the plain principle, that the plain and direct 
advantage of its own subjects ought to be its 
primary consideration in such things. If skill be 
wanting for the first attempts, they will import from 
us, not our work, but our artificers ; for that such 
)persons can be prevented by penal laws from 
carrying their ingenuity wherever they may think 
it will be best rewarded, is now an admitted 
impossibility. The woollen, which was the great 
staple manufactory of England till the cotton age 
began, was thus carried to the Palatinate, about 
a century and a half ago, and to Portugal a little 
later : both attempts failed, from causes which it is 
not necessary here to explain: but in our own 
days. Englishmen have settled on the continent, 
and in more places than one taught the people to 
rival our finest cloths. There are already sufficient 
grounds for supposing that this will soon be the 
case with the manufactory of cotton also : capital 
alone is wanting; and capital will find its way 
from England, wherever it can advantageously be 
employed : the knowledge that it is so employed 
to the detriment of their own country will not 
prevent men from thus employing it. Mammon 
has a large family ; and his children, wherever they 
may thrive, are ready to write over their door, with 
Xudlow, * omne solum nobis patria quia Patris /'J 
It appears, then, that in the present circumstances 
of Great Britain, all things are tending to the 
increase of pauperism, and that even seasons of 
prosperity, as we call them, which suspend it for a 
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time^ have the sare effect of accelerating the increase 
afterwards. We are not arguing without certain 
data upon which to proceed, as Mr. Wliitbread 
was, when he iirst took up the subject of the Poor 
X<awS) doubting whether our population had aug« 
mentcd, and inclining, on the contrary, to think that 
it had decreased ; . . we know that it has increased, is 
increasing, and cannot be diminished: we know 
also the extent of the increase, and the rate at which 
it advances. We know that machinery must come 
more and more into competition with human 
labour, and that seasons of over-production, and 
then of consequence stagnation, will continue to 
succeed each other in miserable alternation ; that^ 
in proportion as other nations manufacture for 
themselves, which every powerful, every prosperous, 
every ambitious and intelligent and rising nation is 
endeavouring to do, hands must be tiirown out of 
employment here : that agriculture is fiir more 
likely to be depressed than encouraged, even if other 
things continued in their present state; that agri- 
cul^ral distress acts always to the injury of the 
manufacturer, and that when manufactures are 
depressed, such depression, in like manner, operates 
injuriously upon the husbandman. Meantime, an 
immigration of Irish outcasts is going on, and 
systematically supported, which keeps down the 
wages of both classes, and which, if it proceeds 
unchecked, must surely and speedily reduce the 
English labourer to the wretched condition of the 
Irish, that is, to the very lowest condition in which 
human beings have ever existed in any countiy 
calling itself civilised and Christian. These causes 
alone might but too well justify a fear that the 
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IbiindalibiiB t)f fi»etety trill give way, and the whole 
febric be borooght down^ e¥eBi if the sappers and 
Bmieza wene not continually at work, the batterin^«i 
ram shaking its walls, and the dry-rot spreading in 
its mam beuns «nd timbers ! 

For the eriis, however, of a redundant population^ 
Mid the pauperism whieh this and other concurrent 
causes hiree produced, there is the sure remedy of 
emigration, for which our situation, our maritime 
meaas, and our extensive colomes aflbrd facilities 
greater than have ever beesi possessed by any othec 
people. Prosperity must of itself ere long have 
taSoneed us to use this remedy, the inconvenience 
of crowded numbers being an attendant * upon 
' happy times,' as Lord Bacon says, ' and an evil 

* efkct of a good cause.' So that great statesman 
said, when addressing James I. upon those plan- 
tations in Ireland which laid the foiuidation for all 
the prosperity that Ireland has yet^oyed. 

* An e§Stet of peace in fruitful kingdoms,' said he, 

* wkea. the stock of people, receiving no consump* 
^ tion nor diminution by war, doth continually 
^ multiply and increasCi must, in the end, be a 

* surcharge or overflow of people, more than the 
*- territories caa well mainlaia ; whieh many times 

* insinuating a general necessity and want of means 

* into all estates, doth turn external peace inta 

* internal troubles and seditions. Now what an 

* excellent diversion of this inconvenience is mfnis-^ 

* tered, by God's providence, to your majesty, in 

* this plaikation of IrelaBd, wherein so many families 
^ may receive sustentation and fortune, and the 

* discharge of them also out of England and 
' Scotland may prevent many seeds of future pertur<» 
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^ bations : so that it is as if a man were troubled 

* for the avoidance of water from the places where 

* he hath built his house, and afterwards should 

* advise with himself to cast those waters, and to 

* turn them into floods, pools, or streams, for plea- 
' sure, provision, or use. So shall your majesty, 

* on this work, have a double commodity, in the 
' avoidance of people here, and in making use of 
' them there.' 

But it were superfluous to adduce authorities ; 
the remedy is as obvious as the necessity for having 
recourse to it is urgent. 

Abundant evidence upon every point connected 
with this subject has been collected by the com- 
mittee, and the substance and result of their inquiries 
are very ably condensed in their Reports. Full 
information has been laid before them respecting 
the demand for labour, and the advantages which 
are offered to emigrants in the provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, in New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, at Prince Edward's Island, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in New South Wales, and in Van 
Diemen*s Land * ; countries, some of which are 
extensive enough to aflbrd ample room for all our 
swarms, and for their own increase, for an indefinite 

• It onght to be remarked, but with a different feeling, that the 
Committee examined Sir Robert Wilson concerning the plan of the 
Colombian AgricnUnral Association, and also Mr. Steward Secretary 
to the said Association: (one of the joint stock companies which 
sprang up about three years ago, like mushrooms, or rather, toad- 
stools: ) published a map of the intended settlement, and another of 
Columbia, (at the public expense, as it appears,) showing the spots 
trhich had beeh granted to the Company, and thus lent, in some degree, 
the sanction of the committee to a scheme which proved almost as fatal 
^0 those who were decoyed into the adventure, as the notable project 
•of Sir Gregor Mac Oregor, Cacique, or Prince of Poyais I 
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length of time before us. They have ascertained at 
what rate of expense per head families may be con- 
veyed to the nearest or to the remotest of these 
possessions, and the cost of settling them in the 
North American colonies, with everything necessary 
for establishing themselves, s^nd with rations for 
fifleen months. They have proposed that the settler 
should repay the whole expense of his removal and 
location by annual payments, either in money or in 
produce, commencing three years afier he has been 
actually located, with ten shillings, and adding the 
same amount yearly, till the annual payment comes 
to four pounds, after which it is no longer to be 
received in kind, but in money *. That the emi- 
grants will be able to make such repayment is consi- 
dered certain by all the witnesses who are acquainted 
with the state of the country, and the facts necessary 
for forming an opinion upon the subject; that they 
will be willing so to do appears from the applicants 
themselves, who have declared that they acknow- 
ledge the justice of such an arrangement, and are 
sensible of the benefit which they should derive 
fi-om it, and are desirous of being removed upon 
such terms. The committee recommend a pecuniary 
advance, in the nature of a loan, for the purpose of 
facilitatuig a regulated system of emigration upon 
this principle. They remark, that the English 
witnesses concur as to the expediency of raising a 
fund t * upon the security of the poor-rates,' toward 

* * An actual repayment of money, to be transmitted to England, is 
'not contemplated^ but a payment which sbonld be applied in the 

* colony, for purposes which it is not necessary to defray exclusively 
•from the funds of the mother country.* — First Report^ p.* 7. 

-f- ' On the principle of the money permitted to be raised under Mr. 

* Sturges Bourne's Act.' 

VOL. II. T 
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the expense of femovkig {>aiipem bf emigration ; 
ftnd th^y quete the opinion of Mr. Malthus, ' that 
^parishes would aet prudently as regards their 

* interest, in charging thdr poor-rates for this 

* purpose, and that even a national tax would be 

* justifiable for it, if a bare probability existed of the 

* yacutmi not being flHed up. ' But when % patient 
is suffering from plethora andin danger ctfapoptexy, 
where is the nodical practitioner who would be 
withheld from bk«ding him, beeaose nature may 
again in a short time surcharge the vessels whrch 
had been thus relieved ? A regular as well as a 
regulated system of emigration is required in the 
stage of soeiety which we have attained : it becomes 
as necessary in the economy of a state as of aa 
ant-hill, or a bee-hive. 

The same readiness to incur present expense, 
for the purpose of present relief, and in the hope of 
future security, has not been found in Scotland. 
There, the eommittee say, ' it appears, from the 

* eoncurrant testimony of all the witnesses, that a 
^ general disinclination would be fek to advance 

* any sum for &oili<ating emigration/ There is a 
strong disposition among the people to^nigrate, 
and no people make more valuable settlers than 
the Scotch ; but there is no disposition in the 
country to assist in removing them ; and pressing 
as the applications are from Uie suffering mano- 
iacturers in that part of the United Kingdom, the 
want of that disposition has prevented the com- 
mittee from proposing any scheme for their relief, 
otherwise than as they may be eventually relieved, 

. by turning from them the tide of Irish immigration. 
Happily, in Ireland there is not the same difficulty ; 
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the evil indeed is far more pressing, and the cause 
of that evil permanent, without any such alternation 
as a year of prosperous commerce affords to the 
manufacturers in the Lowlands. No doubt is en- 
tertained that the Irish proprietors will contribute 
toward the expense of a system which is the only 
one by which their estates can be disburthened of a 
destructive population. The local contributions 
are proposed by the committee to be employed in 
the removal of the emigrant to the coast, and in 
the cost of his passage ; the rest to be undertaken 
by government. Previous experiments, which have 
succeeded well, have shewn what arrangements 
may best be followed, and at what expense ; and 
beginning, as they propose, with 4000 &.milies 
(allowing five to each family) in the first year, in- 
creasing the number to 6000 in the second, 9000 
in the third year, they calculate that each succeed- 
ing emigration will be fed by the surplus food 
produced by the preceding shoal. Finally, the 
committee propose, that a board of emigration be 
formed in London, having agents in Great Britain^ 
Ireland, and the Colonies acting under their di- 
rection ; and they state, in the strongest manner, 
their deep conviction, that whatever may be the 
immediate and urgent demands from other quarters, 
it is vain to hope for any permanent and exten- 
sive advantage from any system of emigration, 
which does not primarily apply to Ireland^ whose 
population, unless some other outlet be opened to 
them, must shortly fill up every vacuum created 
in England or Scotland, and reduce the labouring 
classes to an uniform state of degradation and 
misery. 

T 2 
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ON THE CATHOLIC QUESTION- 



The question upon which Lord Grenville^s ad-» 
ministration Tentnred to try their strength with the 
Inng, and in which they were compelled to yield 
not only the measure in dispute, but their au^ 
thonty also^ increased ^e load of unpopularity 
imder which they laboured. After the manner in 
which the subject of Catholic Emancipation had 
previously been waived, they lost more credit now 
by the want of sagacity which was betrayed in 
thus bringing it forward, than they gained by their 
adhering to the principle, even among those who 
&youred it But they who fevoured this Emanci- 
pation, as it is absurdly and ialsely denominated 
(for the word implies a previous state of bondage), 
were chiefly of two descnptions;. .Dissenters, who 
consider a (repeal of the Test Act as its necessary 
consequence ; and men: whoee readiness to tolerate 
any system proceeds from their indifference to alL 
A third class may be added,, .those who, knowing 
the truth, and loving it sincerely and ardentlyi 
believe that pure religion may grant safely to all 
forms of error that perfect liberty which is all that 
it requires for itself; but these persons are few in 
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number, and are not those whose voice is heard 
abroad. The majority of the people had never 
thought of the question, till an appeal was made to 
them concerning it by a general election ; but they 
knew that Popery was a bad thing, against which 
their fathers had borne testimony at the stake, 
which had been subdued with great difficulty, and 
which, for two centuries, had been considered as 
perilous to the state;. this. they. knew,, .and their 
natural conclusion was, that it could not be right 
now to encourage, what it had so long been our 
object to destroy. 

The opponents of the measure were of two 
classes: the first and loudest were a base crew, 
the hired retainers of party, and the noisy hunters 
after preferment. Their cry was, ' The church is 
' in danger ;' they represented the fallen ministers 
as enemies to it, and their clamours were dis* 
honourably and dangerously fomented by some 
of those who came into power upon the dismissid 
of their rivals. Others reasoned thus:. .The pro* 
posed Emancipation would be aseless at all times>- 
and dangerous at present ; dangeroas, because itg 
immediate effect would be to introduce Irish priestsT 
into our army and navy ; men acting under orders 
from a church which Buonaparte has ostentatiously 
restored, and which he will use in whatever man- 
ner his policy may require;, .useless*, because it 
will not satisfy those whom it is intended to con- 
ciliate. It is not with such concessions that Po* 
pery will be contented, nor with anything short 

• Th« state-prisoners in Ireland told the Privy Coancil tins, and it 
bas been repeated by Emmett and M'Nevin, in their Fragments for 
History, publitthed in Ameriea. 
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ef its full and paramount supremacy. Are, then, 
its advocates prepared to concede this ? and have 
they forgotten that they who are themselves in* 
tolerant, have no claim to toleration? and that 
intolerance has been the uniform practice of the 
Catholic Church, whenever and wlierever it has 
had power to act upon its immutable and ne- 
cessary principles ? 

Further it was urged, the English Catholics 
enjoy full liberty of conscience, and as many in- 
dulgencies as are compatible with the well-being 
of the Established Church. The religion of the 
country is the law of the country ; and, to admit 
into parliament those persons whose desire and 
duty it is to bring about the subversion of that re- 
ligion,, .to place them in the situation of law-givers, 
i .would be a manifest and palpable absurdity. 
The rigorous penal statutes, which their own des- 
perate measures formerly rendered necessary to 
the safety and very existence of government, have 
been relaxed as time and circumstances changed ; 
they have the free and public exercise of their 
religion, and the unrestrained use of the press. 
More could neither reasonably be asked, 'nor con» 
Sistently granted. ^And, indeed, indulgence was 
already carried too fer ; for, though it was not pre- 
tended that the increiase of Popery was now likely 
to endanger the public weal, there were instances 
of its occasioning great private distress, which 
eould not have happened, if the old wise pre- 
cautions were enforced. The monks and nuns 
who took refuge here from the revolutionary 
troubles in France, had been permitted, as many 
of them as pleased, to follow their accustomed way 
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qf life. Comnon humanity leqiured this.; but 
here toleration should ha^e stopt It should not 
have been permitted them to reeniit their iittmb»& 
by the admission of £Kak men^ns^ and thoa 
to perpetiiale these communities, and re-establish 
moBastie tnedtntions in En^^and ; still less to wean 
awny Protestants from the established faith, and 
from their parents' houses, and induce them to 
take the monastic vows. The experience of all 
ooiintries has shewn that such institutions aoe pre- 
judicial to the state, and in every way productiye 
of moBe eyil than good; and, if it be thought pro* 
per to represent them as Bedlams, whioh the mar 
niaes choose §or themselYes, it must not be iRnt* 
gotten that religious madness is inlectaous ; thait the 
Roman Catholic clergy inoculate ft>r it ; and thai 
they would not communicate the contagion, unless 
these hospitals were ready to receive the patients. 

Let us not, it was said, deceive ourselves, nor 
imagine that ^e. character of Popery is to be takenr 
from ^ Roman Catholic laity of England. It is 
to their priesthood we must look ; and from their 
puUications we i^ll find, what indeed no man whor 
understaaicib the system can have doubted^ that its 
disracter is indelible ; that it is still the same be« 
darkened and bedarkening superstition. Bishop 
Ganfiner has his advocates among them ; the tricks 
of the continental miracle^Boongers are circulated 
here as undoubted works of divine interposition^ 
and St. Whiifred works wond»*s^ which are ap«i 
proved and published by the heads of the Ronush 
dergy. There is a coarse^ but scriptural appellation, 
whereby our fathers were wont to designate the 
Chusch of Rome. It is now the fashion to re-j 
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present her as a decayed gentlewoniaii, venerable 
ibr her years and misfortunes. Misfortunes may 
indeed entitle her to compassion, but to nothing 
more ; nor is her former vocation ever to be foT* 
gotten, whik a rag of the red petticoat remains. 

But it IS for the sake of Ireland^ that tfam 
cmaneipadon is urged ; and the state of Ireland, 
it must be admitted^ is so desperately bad, that 
any remedy, however violent, may justifiably be 
tried, if it affinrds the slightest reasonable prospect 
cf success. Alas! is this then the panacea, the 
pditicai Balm of GiJead which is to remove her 
eompHcated disoidera,. .disorders that have arisen 
and grown inveterate, and rooted themselves, as 
it were, in the very nature of that unhappy country 
and its inhabitants, during six centuries of con« 

^ By far tbe ablest pTi2)ncatio2i upon this subject, is a little panfr> 
pMet, called, * A Sketch of the State of Ireland, past and present.^ 
it is written frith too ambitioas as affectation of the style of Tacitus* 
itMlf a bad style, bat, as ia its node), the natter amply atoaas for th* 
maDner. *On thC'Sabjeet of Catholic emancipation,* says the on- 
known, bnt truly liberal and enrightened writer, *all men speak and 
*^ write, but few ecadidly ; its supporters and its opponents are eqnally 

* injvdieioM or mlnst : the reaaon is, thac thcparties of fte state haTt 

* divided die qnestioa between than, and contest it, not for its sakt» 

* bnt their own ; it is the means, not the object of the war: — the grem, 
''and bine of Ireland, the eolonr of the division, not the cause. This 
•Xmmett a&dM'Hevin, libera], sagacious, and we11-infonB«d, ha^e ad«' 
Emitted ; ^Knigh Keogh« Newpsrt, and ParneU, fsrions, shaiUow,. aacl 
', blgottedv deny it How else could half a nationso pertinaciously seek, 

* and the other half refuse, an almost empty privilege ? How else could 
*'it have happened that every concession has produced commotion, and 
feoiaplaMU increased -as the grieTanee disappeared ? Twenty yean 
*ago, there was much to desire and to refase, and the Catfaolie eodn 
«.was scarcely ■ thought of: there now remains unconceded nothing 

* in which the people are concerned, yet to the Catholic code are at> 

* tribnted all our misfortunes T The truth is, the parties have made the 

* 4neatioD, not the question the parties.* 
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tinual mismanagement ! Two hundred years ago, 
when the Bollandists began that great collection 
of hagiography, which is, perhaps, the most ex- 
traordinary monument in existence of credulity and 
of imposture, they protested in their preface, that 
they could not vouch for the lives of the Irish saints. 
What they admitted at that time, is equally true in 
this ; . . the Irish Roman Catholics, whether at home 
or abroad, still exc*eed all others in superstition. 
Nor have they abated one jot of the fierceness of 
their intolerance, since that never-to be-forgotten 
massacre of the Protestants, when six hundred 
Franciscan friars, (it is the boast of their order!) 
throwing off their disguise, appeared in their own 
characters, to assist in and direct the execution of 
the infernal plot, which they had instigated and 
organized in secret. Providentially for Ireland, 
this disposition was manifested early in the late 
rebellion, and it broke at once the strength of the 
rebellious union; for, when the Wexford insur- 
gents set fire to a bam which they had filled with 
Protestants, the dissenters of the northern pro- 
vinces, who were on the point of taking arms, 
instantly perceiv^ the fate which awaited them, if 
the government should be overthrown, and returned 
to their allegiance, happy that they had discovered 
their error in time. The plea, therefore, that 
favour may now be shewn to this religion, because 
its spirit is ameliorated, and its followers more en- 
lightened, does not apply to Ireland, even if it 
were applicable elsewhere. 

But concessions and conciliation, it is said, are 
now become necessary to the safety, perhaps to 
the very existence, of the British empire, for Ireland 
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is its vulnerable part We may innocently tell the 
enemy so ; he knows it already, and though Britain 
may be vulnerable in Ireland, wounds there would 
not be mortal. Whether emancipation is granted 
or refused, the Irish Romanists, who have property, 
will certainly not join an invader ; and they who 
are called the Wild Irish (an appellation, which, td 
our shame, is but too appropriate) as certainly will. 
What care they about seats in parliament, offices 
in state, or, for all which could possibly fall to 
their share in this distribution of blessings, the 
privilege of giving a vote ? We have invaded and 
conquered them, but we have conferred no benefits* 
upon them to atone for the evils of invasion and 
of conquest ; afler the lapse of six centuries, the 
remembrance of those evils is undiminished ; the 
wounds themselves are, as it were, fresh and sore i 
and the desire of vengeance has continually beed 
aggravated. With the tenacious memory of bar-» 

* * In seven years/ says the anonymons author before quoted, * wo 

* have had four chief goremors, and eight chief secretarien, of dlf- 
' fereut principles and parties, each stifling the abortive system of his 

* predecessor, by a system as abortive. In Abbott's active and inde* 

* fatigable condoet and labour, not intending only, but attempting', 

* putting months to more profit than others years, the Commons may 
*have found their best speaker, but Ireland lout too soon her ablest 

* minister. And Wickham, Nepean, Vansittart, Long, and Eliiotr. 

* what in a few months could they attain of information, or accom- 

* plish of reform ? With all their varied and various talent.', they 
' were impotent; and years have elapsed, and administrations 
« reigned, without any change to Ireland but of years and administrap 

* tions. Do we think either that local knowledge is unnecessary to 

* an Irish miojster, or that the king can ccnfer it as he does a title ? 

* Wavering is weakness ; weakness in Ireland wickedness. Leave 

* with us, or send to us, ministers knowing us, whom we know ; coolly 
'■ planning, steadily executing ; not a secretary with every season, and 
I s system with eyery secretary.* 
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baroua geneak)|gpislB» they trace back their descent i 
from the petty princes and lor^ of the country; 
and the poesesnons aad the power of their fim- 
iathers are the i»po8aible objects for which tbcj 
are ever ready and eager to rise in rebellion. Thk 
hope, too, is strengthened by a more stinging 
desire. The history of their martyrs in the late 
troubles is fiuthftilly preserved among them ; there 
Is not a more powedful^nor deeplyer-rooted instinct 
in the human mind, than the appetite £3r jiMtt 
vengeance ; and the vengeance for which they are 
longing a]qf>ears to them with the dmraeter of jns* 
tice, because they, equally with their oppon^its, 
remember the cruelties, which they suffimd, and 
^i^et the provocation whidi they ga^re. For the 
honour of human nature, let us hope that ^bes% 
cruelties may never be lefl upon record, lest the 
atrocities of the French revolution should be out* 
done, and the Fiendi terrorists cease, upon xM>ra^ 
parison, to be an object of hatred and of horror ! But 
these things are remembered among them, and will 
be remembered, till the good we do to this unhappy 
race shall outweigh and efface the evil which we 
have done. This good is not to be obtained by 
Catholic Emancipation. There is but one remedy 
for all moral and political evil, and that remedy is 
knowledge ; is it to be produced by upholding and 
encouraging a church, of which the main principle 
is ever to keep its subjects in ignorance? 

England, indeed, may contemplate the sister- 
country with sorrow, and painfullest shame, and 
deep humiliation, but not with fear. The time of 
danger is gone by. A French army, with the 
lying invitation of liberty, upon its banners. 
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would once have been joined by men, ^sniridable 
€or their talents, and virtues, and ehlhusiasm. 
Some of these have expiated th«ir errors hj death, 
ethers Are living peaceably in America, . . men to 
be blamed for these errors only, and fit to be the 
^msonents of any country, except their own. It 
was in these men that the strength of the united 
Insh lay; in FitageraM, and M'Nevin, and Emmett, 
«md the republicans ; men no otherwise connected 
with France than as they, most erroneouidy and 
•unhappily for themselves, considered France to be 
the upholder of all free and enlightened principles. 
In those days, too, the very means whidi were 
pursued to crush disaffection, would have enr 
eured the success of Hoche, if he had accom- 
plished his landing ; for * oppression driveth wise 
men mad,' and thousands, who would now bear 
arms in defence of the British government, would 
•then have broken out in insurrection against the 
tmendurable tyranny of martial law, and a system ' 
little less insolent and inhuman than that which 
has entailed upon Alva the curses 4>f all posterity. 
Those days are over, and the present leaders df 
the disaffected party have manifested their base- 
ness, by becoming ^e wretched agents and flat- 
terers of Buonaparte ; danger, therefore, from 
them is at an end. An invading army would now 
be joined by the populace, not by the people ; and 
long before the pi^ulace coiild be disciplined, or 
even tamed, so as not to be mischievous to their 
allies, any force which could be landed there would 
be outnumbered and subdued. It is our interest 
and our duty to conciliate the Irish ; it is our viish 
also,, .but not firom any thought of fear: and were 
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it otherwise, they who press upon us the necessity 
of this policy, by attempting to intimidate the go- 
vernment into concessions, argue* in a manner 
which neither tends to dispose a government to 
conciliate, nor a people to be conciliated. 

It is not a little curious, that while part of the fell- 
ing administration declared themselves hostile to 
Catholic Emancipation upon these grounds, some 
of the members of the new ministry were known to 
be friendly to the measure. Mr. Canning had al- 
ways avowed this opinion ; but, like Mr. Pitt, con- 
ceived it neither prudent nor constitutional to press 
the measure upon his Majesty, who would not be 
persuaded to understand the words of the coro- 
nation oath in any other meaning than that for 
which they had so carefully been framed. Lord 
Castlereagh too, who transacted the private bar- 
gains of the Union, was understood to have pledged 
himself to the Irish Catholics upon tliis subject 
On the other hand. Lord Erskine, connected as 
he had always been with the Foxites, reasoned on 
this occasion with the Crown ; and the same sen- 
timents were held by Lord Sidmouth and his 
friends, who, though the least powerful, were the 
most popular part of the discarded administration. 

It is a melancholy task to peruse the debates in 
Parliament respecting Ireland. The overbearing 
spirit, rather than the intolerance of one party, the 
factious rather than the patriotic interference of 

* This is what the Irish author calls * the madness or malice of 
' parliamentary factions, brandishiug Ireland ag:ainst the minister, not 

* the enemy. She complains not less of the neglect of administration* 

* than of the notice of oppositions; their false friendship, their ior 

* Aammatory pity, their boUow and hypocritical help.' 
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the other, and the utter indifference toward the 
real grievances of that miserable country which 
was uniformly displayed by both, left little hope 
of any improvement in its condition. 

Upon the presentment of some petitions from that 
country, praying for a commutation of tithes, Mr. 
Perceval took the opportunity of stating, that it was 
the intention of government to take this business 
into their serious consideration, they being com- 
pletely convinced of its importance. He added, 
however, that the farther he went into the ex- 
amination the more arduous did the task' appear ; 
and that the undertaking of applying a remedy to 
the evil appeared to be beset with difficulties almost 
insurmountable. There seemed to be no other dif- 
ference of opinion upon this subject, than whether 
the commutation were easy or difficult? Mr. 
Sheridan declaring, that a little attention might 
obviate the difficulties, and Mr. Burton, on the 
other hand, affirming that in that part of England 
where, for many years, he had been engaged in 
the discharge of his professional duties, the adjust- 
ment of tithes had ever been attended with more 
complication and difficulty than any other matter 
which had ever fallen under his notice ; and that a 
Tery vigorous attempt, which had been made in 
Devonshire, to arrange the commutation, had been 
abandoned, on the experience of the impossibility 
of success. Difficult, indeed, as the commutation 
of tithes in England must appear to any person 
who has ever bestowed a serious thought upon 
the proposal, it is far more so in Ireland. Tithes 
of agistment have been abolished in that country 
by a most unjust and arbitrary act of the landed pro* 

VOL. II, u 
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estehli^mcnt i«ius tbniwn upon tiUage-kmdSy, aiid^ 
caasequently upom the pcior ; for wheo^ the opepft-^ 
tion of tithes was Ham oonfinsd, it bwame ab« 
s(diitel]r nfioeBMuy tO'-inereaae the rate. The clergy 
were compelled toiesact to the utmost that portion 
of. their right which was left them;, .potatoes^ 
from the time of thdir introduotton into the island 
till about the middle of the last century, had been> 
tithe-firee,. .they were now assessed, and then it* 
was that tithes became an additional causa of' dis- 
content, and afibrded a new pretext for riots and' 
insurreetions to a people already too prone to 
violence, and too grievously burthened. Thus the 
abolition of tithe» of agistment increased the bur- 
then of the peasantry; and it is not lees- evident 
that they would derive little benefit from a g^eral 
cemmutation ; for what i» now taken from them 
by the Church, woidd then be exacted by the land- 
lord. It ifr not the Chureh that oppresses them ; 
hpth there and in England the Church is far more 
sinned against than sinning ; but it is the inter- 
notediate race of vermin,, .proctors, tithe-&rmers, 
and that whole train of blood-suckers. From these 
pfogues, parliamentary interference might perhaps 
deliver the poor people of Ireland ; and unques- 
tionably this would be a great and most important 
benefit ; but they would still be subject to the 
immerciful extortions of the landholders and 
ntiddle^men: and, till some remedy be devised 
for this evil, the state of Irdand must ever remain 
desperately and incurably bad. 

Upon presenting a petition from the Irish Ro« 
man Catholics fbir Smano^pation, Itfr. Grattan 
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made tMie^dFiivrraoflt eiaqvenituxil fenrniispeeehesk . 
There had been few debater Id which all parties 
waepia«ed inrso hmn^iadiipa'sitnatioa; for, cm 
the' one hand, the Ministars insured tfasir oppo^ 
nenfes fbrfa^vin^- waived tlH^piestioii when they 
theBMelYes'were* in power ; . aiul the Oppositioii^ oa 
the others accused them of 'breach' of promise' made 
atthe Union^andbase sacriBc&of indindual opiaioit 
to the desire of place; each diarging the othei^ 
'Witfa motives of the meanest temporary and per^ 
soinal interest Mr. Pereevai indeed was not ob- 
noadmis to these reproaches^; but the heavy one of 
having perilously infiamed the public mind for 
electi<Hieering purposes was brou^t against him, 
and the vre^hty r«u9m»ngs whkh he produced 
lost half their influence, because^ it was remembered 
to what imgenerous means he had formerly de- 
scended. Mr. Pereevai met the questicm fkirly ; 
his colleagues could only panry the attack ; . . they 
admitted the truth and wisdom of Mr; G rattan's 
speech, and, conceding the principle, pleaded only 
for delay. Though there must be a disappoint- 
ment in the present instance, Mr. Canning said, 
there was the consolation of reflecting that the 
question must ultimately, though gradually, pre- 
vaiL The practice of mutual conciliation would 
do more to remove animosities than any motiom 
which could be brought forward. Let any body, 
who knew the state of the public mind in this 
country, say, whether there was not a strong pre- 
vailing sentiment against further concessions to 
the Catholics ? If this were founded in reason it 
was not easily to be overcome ; and if it were even 
founded in prejudice, such prejudices did not yield 

u2 
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to repeated attacks of reason, any more than the 
prejudices on the other side to penal laws. It 
would be of little value, therefore, to have a ma- 
jority for the measure in the house, if there was 
an inflamed majority against it out of the house. 
He should vote conscientiously against it, with 
this satisfaction, that nothing which had been said 
could be a bar to the claim of the petitioners in 
future. Lord Castlereagh also deprecated the 
danger of discussing a question which, he said, 
amounted to this : . . Are the Cathohcs of Ireland. • 
four millions of his Majesty's subjects, .in a state 
of freedom or of slavery ? It was not possible that 
the discussion could be productive of good ..it 
might produce eviL These arguments, on the 
ground of inexpediency, were unanswerable; and 
tiie supporters of the petition, knowing as they did 
the disposition of the people, and the unalterable 
and prindpled determination of the King, should 
have been contented, like this part of the ministry, 
with recommending hope and patience to the Ro- 
man Catholics, and the quiet expectation of a 
more convenient season. 

Mr. Perceval stood upon stronger ground. The 
opposition, said he, which I am giving, is not 
founded upon any charge of disloyalty or disaf- 
fection against the Irish Catholics. My objection 
has at all times been this, that I do, in my con- 
science, beheve, that this measure, if adopted, al- 
though intended ever so sincerely for the purpose 
of tranquillizing Ireland, and putting the Catholics 
there in a state of perfect satisfaction, will not have 
that effect, ..but that it has a tendency the con- 
trary way; for, in my soul, I do believe that 
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nothing can be more likely to disturb Ireland, to 
excite in it, or, when excited, to increase, religious 
animosity, than the adoption of the measure now 
recommended to us. Then, referring to some 
arguments which had been used by Mr. Ponsonby, 
You have been told, said he, that, if this be granted 
to the Catholics, they have still a right to more ; . . 
that they ought to apply for more ; and that, when 
the opportunity is favourable, they will apply. It 
comes to this, then, that if you mean to tranquillize 
them by granting what they ask, you must grant 
them the whole of what they think fit to ask ; . • 
you must make up your minds to establish the 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland; for with 
anything short of that they never will be satisfied. 
But would even this tranquillize Ireland ? What 
are we in such a case to say to all the Protestant 
churchmen and Protestant dissenters?, .and for 
the people of England, if they send up no petitions 
against this measure, it is because they feel pe- 
titioning to be unnecessary,, .they rest secure in 
confidence that this House will watch over the con- 
stitution without their interference. We have al- 
ready, in my opinion, gone too fer in concessions 
to the Catholics; that is, we have gone ferther 
than principle requires us to go, and we are arrived 
at that point at which it is our duty to make a 
stand, for the question is upon the principle. 

Arguments of the same import were urged by 
Mr. Wilberforce ; he expressed his wish to pro- 
mote the welfare and the instruction of the Catho- 
lics, but said that he felt it his duty to resist their 
claims, for that it was in vain to dream of recon- 
ciling them to the support of a Protestant Church 
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estalddirinneiit ; Mid new conoeBsioas would cody 
occasion new donands. Hie popular fetlkng in ills 
country, hesaid, was decidedly against the measuie. 
There is no person tn the House of' CmmifnBs 
wiio represaitff llhe-opiniofis of «o iargeand united 
a body of peoj^-as Mr. WHberferee. Tins aeems 
to have been ^t by themnger which- his speech oe- 
rcasioned ; for the Irish monbers who spoke ^aficr 
him in fiEvoor of 4lie raeasurey foigetttng all tho'eci- 
"hortations and ^eKamplesof «iodendion which they 
had received, gave way to j^ most taapmdent vio- 
lence. Mr. Maitin of Gidway, a^r 4eclanngw ^lat 
he hod never heaid mere inflanmiajtery Jangoage 
uttered "with a cairn voice and senoonic tone,«.ia 
aneer which Mr, ' Wilberforee- would ^1 as Mttleas 
he deserved,. .exdaMned, that the pfesent rejeotoi 
of the -CatiK)lic okdms was to be oonsidcssed ^as 
'^final. Maidc my prediction ! >6aid he, :l^y w31 
mot again be broaght • bdbie Parliament ! tie CtL- 
tholics will no longer trust you wtlh the bait ofm 
petition^, .they *will no longer expose themselves to 
the morfelfieatkm mnd insult of having it rejected 
withoat even bemg discussed. WiMnthe cry m 
Iveland was Union or : Rebellion, I vras in &,voar 
of the measure of Uaion; but I have- since leamt 
that it is very possilde to have a YebeQioa ater a 
Uaicm. The Ca^^lics did certainly toid their aid 
to support the Union, which could not be canied 
nithout their aoquiescenoe, and they as certainly 
^id so 4ipon an understood pledge of omttudpaticni. 
If that pledge is now to be abandoned, the oora- 
fiact with them ^ broken, and they have a right to 
-claim the restoration of their parliament. The^xiBf- 
Bequence-will be, that they will jom wi^ : the-Bio- 
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testatitfi, ^o were always ^Tnseifixnnitke Unian, 
■Aad^th others who hapvenunce become ^equally.io, 
sand will make their i^ndeoYoiQB to pncine ite re* 
peal. 

' Great stress had been laid in hoth Ho^ises upon 
the coBceasion whidi the Roman Cathdlies ware 
willing to make, respecting theappointment of their 
iBishops. The Didce of Norfolk eT«a explained 
<:the : arrangement upon which diey lad ^agiecii; 
' they were disposed,' he said, Mo lay before his 

* Majesty a.Hst. of three persons, of whmn hewasjto 
^reject two ; but,if he though pn^r to r^ect the 

* *whole three, then another Hst woidd be sidimitted 
^ to \haa eonsideraticm, and SO! on, until he shouid 
' signiiy his approbation of an individual by ^1- 
^ lowing his name to remain.' Yet, to the utier 

.astonishment .of their parltamentary friends, ihe 

Bishops of that persuasion hdd a meeting some 

:iittle time afterwards at Dublin, and passed a s&> 

«oluti(m, declaring it as their 'decided opinkxiy 

V that it is inexpedient to introduce any alteration 

* in the canonical mode hitherto observed in the 
' nominatiQn of Irish Roman Catholic Bishops; 

* which mode long experience has proved to .he 

* uneaLceptionabk, wise,, and salutary/ 

Such;a declaration ought to preclude all &rther 
delates in Parliament upon a subject winch can be 
'inade dangerous by nothings exeqpt by sudi xliscas* 
sions. There is, however, so much ineonsisteney 
and self-contradiction in the arguments of its ail* 
vocales, as seems to imply an obstinacy of error 
too inveterate to be eradicated. Who is there, w1k>» 
.upon reading Mr. Grattan's speech, would not 
:£uppose that all the evils of Ireland weie the.oon* 
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sequences of the restrictive acts, if he did not know 
from the incontestable evidence of history, that 
Ireland was in the same savage state before any 
one of those acts existed ? He exclaims against the 
injustice, and cruelty, and danger of excluding four 
millions of our fellow-subjects from, .what ? from 
seats in Parliament, and about forty of the highest 
offices in state ! He tells us, that the battles in 
Egypt would never have been fought, nor the 
victory of Maida won, if the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland had not gone hand in hand with their Pro- 
testant brethren ; and yet these very Catholics are 
represented in this very speech as men of whose ser- 
vices we are deprived, and upon whom we cannot 
count in the hour of invasion, because they are 
excluded from seats in Parliament and the forty 
offices ! They swear, he tells us,, to support the 
Protestant Church :. .it is a pity that the opinions 
of the Doctors at Louvain and Valladolid were not 
taken upon such an oath as this ! The East India 
Company may send their annual ofierings to a 
Hindoo idol, and yet continue good Church of 
England men in England ; but that a Roman Ca- 
tholic should swear to support heresy, remaining 
and meaning to remain a Roman Catholic, . • this 
would be to establish a new species of hypostasis, 
and is not to be credited, without admitting an in- 
tellectual transubstantiation, as wonderful, as ab- 
surd, and as impossible, as the g^rand mystery of 
Popery itself! 

The petitioners were indiscreet in using the ex- 
pression that they wished to be * altogether com- 
* mitted with their country/ For were the intem- 
perate part of their supporters to be believed, it 
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would seem as if this phrase were to be interpreted 
in its literal meaning, that their interest was dis- 
tinct at present, and that they had as yet their part 
to choose. Such implications, however, are to- 
tally unfounded. The chief leaders of the rebellion 
were not Roman Catholics, nor was religion in aiiy 
degree the cause of the rebellion, though, when the 
rebellion broke out, it heightened its horrors. It 
was notorious, that the most efficient strength of 
the United Irishmen lay among the Protestant 
dissenters in the North ; and Be&st was the place 
which gave the most manifest symptoms of dis- 
affection at the commencement of that crisis. Mr. 
Martin of Galway referred to the insurrection after 
the Union, as if the refujsal of this emancipation 
had occasioned it. Peace be to the spirit of 
Robert Emmett ! such an absurdity is not to be 
accoimted among his errors. Had he brooded 
over no other wrongs and grievances than exclusion 
from seats in ParUament and the forty offices, the 
hearts which are now aching for his loss might at 
this day have been rejoicing in him, . . and that 
genius and those virtues which, by a sentence not 
the less to be deplored for its necessity, were cut off 
in the beauty of their spring blossom, would now 
have been producing fruit for his country and for 
the world ! 

It is said, says Mr. Grattan, that danger is to be 
apprehended from the tenantry ; and to this he re- 
plies, that they are in a situation of poverty from 
which it is utterly impossible they can emerge, 
and, therefore, they cannot be formidable to the 
landed proprietors. But this is precisely what 
makes them formidable ; it is because they cannot 



possibly <iBeiige iroin4lii»ir at^ect^poviei^vtliat ^they 
^ae focmidable ; it is because they axe «tript and 
fleeced, ^md shorn to tbe skin by proctors eod 
tithe-&inneis, and cut to the quick by^he^whde 
race of harpies who iutenceiie betweea the iaad- 
owncoB* and .the lord; it k because :tliey aiein 

^ \riie ^lUyvrinf ktfttement/ittnn a irriter ^lio -tign binu^f Tb- 
dex, is well vmtthyof «(MuM«tAtiaa. *xl take tbe pi^ailalMniof 
^ IreiukLat^voaiUkmt: aadtas in tiiis^iaquivy^we-toTejiotbiBgrto 

* do with seets or factions, I consider that population as composed of 

* two descriptions of persons, the oppressors, add those that are op* 

* pressed. In the -ftnnier 'are> toclmded^dl %be ' land ^ p wpr tot e ffB . b#th 
^ iibswitespaod'rwwtoitsi;— d all the wmota d w iOT aiaatigMi and daties 

*of popular sooargsB, Ihe auddle^mea; in4heiatter the whole xnass^ 

* the labouring poor ; ■ and 1 have reason to assume the number of tbe 
'-* former at one million, and that of the' latter at four. *Now, faowerer 

* aoeideat, or >food 'fortnae, omnamal aMnairan me^AieeasSr aay 
« enable «>nie, aut^of this vastawnber, occstioaatty to "varj their 

* Tegular course of 4tet, the ^eat staple of itheir support consists of 
^potatoes. The average consumption of potatoes in a family of six 
*^ persons, amounts to twenty stones 4n six days, tir tw^rehmdred 

* arid twenty stonea in tbe 'year. The a vesage ^prsdaca • of Ma^aewai 

* land, «n cnltvre for potatoes, is aig h|y>twO' barrria of twesty stoaes 

* eaofa. From these averages of produce and consas^tion, we shall 

* find the consumption of the whole four millions of people, to be forty 
** millions^and Kix^handfed thousand barrds, and the qnantHy of land 

* ''necessary to ratae tli4t produce, to be^boatrAve hsttdaed tboonad 

* acres. It will, no doabt,- be objaated, that same portion of this de. 
Ascription of persons consume other kinds of food, and, consequently. 
Mess of that which is assumed as the great staple of their support. 

'A Bat,' tbougfa that ftLct be admitted, it can have' no iMttertalaffaetvpon 

* the result just stated, nor upon that which is to follow. Th»avanq;e 
'*reat paid for p^tatoe land, by the labmiriag poor, is moeh ander- 

* stated at six guineas per acre per annam, and the average rent of 

* their cabins far exceeds two guineas per annum, whfist the avera|;e 

* charge for tithes la at least ifteonshUlings^r aore. ^he resaltof 
-* these aver^ifes, which' I chaUeage «niy ums in Ireland to qnestioB,' is 

* that four milUonaof the Irish nationraise a subsistence, such as it 
' is, and Ood knows how miserable their fare is, for themselves from 
Afire huxrdred'thoasai^d acres of land, forwhieh, and tithes, and Che 

* wretched hovels, they io^eaeial bare to dwell ia, they pay, by their 



^tiik state 6f JbopeiesBrpoveity «&d gimdii^ opprai- 
«ion, joiaed to the peeisdaar circomstanoes of inita- 
tioii Biasiiig from t^ history of Ir^aad, that tbkt 
jceuntry Is always in dai^r of such insurreetioas 
'jas those of ^.Jaocpierie in Fisance, of Wat ffykr 
Axx "fiogknd, 4cnd the peasants in Germany;., 
.lastinaectioiis, not for imaginary rights, and pri- 
^^ikigies ^diioh ^an only attach to a #w opi:dettt 
iiidividaalB.jnot for seats in pai^ianent, and the 
.forty offices,, .hat ^fer emaacipalicm in a mofe 
•fpenume^uad akimiiig sense of the ^word, &)r re- 
-▼eiige aad ^r. lapine. J^kfver masi tfaev& a land in 
a state so disgraceful to its TijdeFs, and its ^eaitby 
-inhahitaiits. ^ewr in any part x>f-tlie im>rid, nor 
Jb any period of history, have four naUioiis^iif men 
rcxisted in :cireum8tanees so fear^ and-^o humilia- 
ting to iuiman nature.. .: Having for sevvntsenturies 
be&k :sul^ect to <^Englaiayd, being mem united to it, 

' labour alone, to4beir opprescon of all denominatioBR, tkecnormons 
^ sum of five miilioii two haadred and ninety thousand pounds, Irish 

* currency, annually 1 1! Let the land proprietors and middlemen, 

* mho^ in pxMeottting their selftsh objeeis, repraseat themselves as tiie 

* people of Ireland, reflect upon this statement, and invalidate «9y 

* item of it if Ihey can;. .let them state, if they dare, or shew, if 4hf7 
' * are able, that the clergy, who are by law entitled to one-tenth of 

*tfae-prodiiee of the land, in demanding little more than me-tenth of 
■* the vent exacted for that land, ^^are-to^e oonesdend-as theoppressors 

* of the people;. .let them ask themselTCs this tremendous .question, 

* whether a population so oppressed can be wedded to their privatioBS, 

* or dread a change ? and if, after this process, they shaill persevere in 
^ -bringing a ease before parliament, let them take care to present 

* thensdves ina character free of suspicion, and with sock a repse* 

* sentation of the real grievances of their country, as may lead toia 

* radical and complete investigation of its actual situation, and ter- 

* minate in such measures as the wisdom of parliament may re- 

* eommead for the emnfort, tranquillity, and happiness of the whde 
f 
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and lying ialmost within sight of it. .of a countj^ 
where the arts and comforts of civilization are 
carried to a higher pitch than they ever attained 
elsewhere, the great mass of the Irish people are 
at this moment, in their bodily condition, worse 
than slaves, and, in their morai condition, worse 
than savages. Pestilence, perpetual war&re, 
hloody superstitions, and the difficulty of procuriDg 
food, keep down the number of men in other 
countries wherever they thus approach to the state 
of wild beasts. Government, and their geogi^ 
phical situation, preserve the Irish from diree of 
these evils; and against the fourth they are secured 
by the use of a root, of all others the most produc- 
tive, and the most easily cultivated ; and, in tliis state 
of degradation, they are enabled to increase and 
multiply, so as to be truly styled the great and 
growing majority. Meantime their whole educa- 
tion is confined to the mere forms and vulgarest 
&.bles of their false faith, the very dregs and &eces 
of the most corrupt Catholicism. They have no 
other intercourse with those who should, by their 
presence, and influence, and labours of love, be 
gradually improving and humanizing them, than 
what is just sufficient to excite in them all ranco- 
rous and mutinous feelings ; and the knowledge 
which they possess serves only to supply the 
means, and increase the power, of mischief They 
are gifted with a quickness of feeling, and with all 
the elements of genius, perhaps in a degree above 
all other people ; and yet these very endowments, 
which, if well cultivated, might produce such 
infinite blessings, serve only, in their present mi- 
serable condition, to render them more sensible of 
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wrong, more tenacious of resentment, and more 
eager for revenge. 

For these people Catholic Emancipation can do 
nothing;.. a Catholic establishment might do 
ranch ; but, though it would remove much misery, 
It would perpetuate so much evil, that it is no 
more to be thought of than Harrington's extra* 
ordinary proposal of selling Ireland to the Jews. 
This, however, is the ultimate object of those pe» 
titioners who have any object at all, and this would 
readily be conceded by the majority of their ad- 
vocates ; a number, happily so inconsiderable, that 
ihere is no reason to be alarmed at their disposition. 
No opinion has been more loudly and insolently 
maintained by men who disguise their irreligion, 
under the name of liberality, than that nations are 
to be sufifered'to enjoy their superstitions however 
monstrous; that no attempt should be made to 
shake their faith and supplant it by a better ; and 
that the established religion of every country ought 
to be that of the majority of its inhabitants. The 
^ound of these political dogmas is a heartless and 
hopeless Pyrrhonism, and that desperate moral 
atheism, which, resolving all things into expe- 
diency, considers truth and falsehood as equally in- 
different in themselves. Even upon their own 
grounds these reasoners might be confuted. For, 
were it admitted that truth is not to be attained, 
and that there is no resting place for the heart and 
hopes of man,, .that which is false may still be 
proved to be so ;. .the specific evils which originate 
in such falsehood can be demonstrated from history 
and experience, and it is our duty to prevent those 
consequences. Wherever the Roman Catholic 
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svpentitioB piedoBHiiates^ k oficfft orij tfaor' 
alternatives :.. Unbelief, with scarce a deoeot co>> 
vedng of hypocrisy, andl all the idiofiiHi«lioii9 of 
viee, as-extiibiled: in Italy and Framoe, amon^ tlw 
fajghNrraoks^; or base, abject, (kgradki^^destroo^ 
tWe bigotry in all, as in Spam,: Povti^gal, and the* 
Cathc^cLilrr^ottiitries*: Thesenaretfaecffixits-whiek 
always have beeaaJKi always must be, prodixoed by 
a^ Roman Cathslie esti^lishmeat Wfasle ver good, 
tllerefbre^ might immediately be obtained by the 
c<miplete restoration of Popery, woidd be more 
than connterbaLaiiced by the subsequent esrii. 

This oomplete restoratioB and re-estabiisfaniMit 
isrwhat the Romanists lo^ on to, audi without it 
they never will be satisfied. by any- coadliaitions^ as 
long as the slightest hope of obtaining it remains^ 
They tdl us in th^ petition, what we may weU be 
a^amed to hear, that their rdi^n 'has beeot 
' deemed, in a considerable degree, to merit public 
* encouragement/ The folly which has been com* 
nutted in granting to them, as Roman Catholics, 
aiiytbing more than toleration, justifies them in this 
strange assertion, and would encourage them to de- 
mand farther concessions, till nothing fartlier should 
be left to concede. Happily we have stopt in time; 
for, notwithstanding the triumphant language of 
the emancipators in parliament, that preliminary 
measure never can be carried withoii^ raising an 
opposition which no prudent ministry will vmture 
to provoke. We are too apt to judge of the stream 
by the straws which float upon the surface, for- 
kful that the main body of the waters flows in an 
under curr»it. A few newspapers and journalists^ 
might bo bought, a few pulpits might be manned 



fOY i^Q(ca6Um..pftBiptd«teers migfat be set on^ 
and W^iemrs^ parlieans: would volunteer theirs sei^ 
vioeft; bul ifi them were seorious cause to appre^ 
hctfid Uiei. the King could bet persuaded) to ^lidd' 
h^ ijelnetaniicansfiint to thi& repeal of tfa» Test Act, 
or that- Ym suocessor inelined to such a measure^ 
the Church would rouse up its sleq)ing^-strength^ 
it would be joined on that occasion by the ortho^ 
doxi dissenters* and England, and Soodand would 
usute in one. ciy of petition^ too loud, and general 
to be resistef^ On this queadon Mr. Wilberforee 
representft a body of people twentyy^fold.more nu- 
merous- thani the freeholdess: of the g^at county 
wiiieh ha8< elected him. 

The queiiti(Hr, in &ct, resolves itsdf to this,. • 
are the Catholics' right in Uiose great and essential 
points of doctrine and disdtpUne whcretn they dif- 
fer froiB; the Church of England, .or are they 
wrong?- If right, it; behoves us^ to put an end to 
what^ in thatcasct^ must be considered our mortal 
heresy, and to atone for it in sackcloth and ashes ; 
...if wrong, we are bound by our own principles 
to tolerate them^ indeed^ to the full extent of 
tpl^ration, but in no way to ; afford ) tlie slightest 
eneouragement or assistance to a^ system so 
erroneous and so pernicious, . . a system which, 
wherever it has not proved deadly to intellect, has 
been deleterious to morals, and: has, in most oases, 
equally degraded both. No considerations of 
temporary interest can ever justify us in compro- 
mising the cause of truth. Whenever the points 
of religious difference could come into action, 
the exclusive tests must be perpetuated . . in all 
other cases they ought to be removed. Very few 
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auch cases remain at present One, however, 
was brought before parliament, a few days afler the 
great debate of Sir John Newport, who proposed 
a resolution, declaring Catholics ehgible to the 
high offices of the bank of Ireland. It was 
again brought forward by Lord Henry Petty, and 
again negatived, Mr. Forster and Mr. Perceval 
urging the singular objection, that the Catholics 
themselves had not asked for it. Lord Hawkes- 
bury opposed it in the upper house, upon the 
ground that his determination was to make his 
stand at the act of Union, to maintain the laws as 
they stood at that period ; to abide by the conces- 
sions that had been made up to that period, but 
not to accede to any other that had since been 
called for. This was a manUer answer^ but it had 
been wiser to have granted what was asked, .bet- 
ter still to have granted it unasked. It is unjust 
to the Catholics to exclude them from situations of 
profit ; . .it would be unjust to ourselves to admit 
them to situations of political power. This is the 
'distinction. Our constitution consists of Church 
and State ; is it not, therefore, a self-evident ab- 
surdity to give those persons power in the State, 
who are hostile to the Church ?. .Happily the 
Cathohcs have relieved their parliamentary fHends 
from all further obligation, by disavowing the 
terms which were proposed for them. 
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The accession of the Prince Regent was welcomcH 
"mth indecent and triumphant joy by the mooe 
intemperate of the Irish Catholics. During the 
.administration of the Talents, he had privately been 
pledged by the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Ponsonby, 
the then Viceroy and Chancellor of Ireland, to 
grant them their demands ; and the consequence 
of this flagrant misconduct in the King's ministers 
now began to be felt. The Roman Catholics, 
without waiting for the natural demise of the King*, 
and setting aside all consideration of the chance of 
. his recovery, . . a chance which, at this time appeared 
probable to all, except those who wished that it 
might never occur, . .Uiought the pledge, which had 
been so unconstitutionally and inexcusably given, 
would now be redeemed, and that tlieir claims 
would be granted if they brought them forward in 
force. Some of their most honourable and most 
moderate men came forward on this occasion, 
actuated by the hope which seemed to present itsejf 
of promoting the interests of their religion, and 
hurried on by the zeal of the young, the violence 
of the hotheaded, and the arts of the disaffected. 

x2 
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One effect could not fail to be produced ; that of 
inflaming a people who stood in no need of 
stimulants. The licence of the press in Ireland, 
as in France in the earlier days of the revolution, 
was carried to the most perilous excess ; an excess 
which might appear incompatible, not merely with 
the security, but with the very existence of govern- 
ment, if allowance were not made for the vehemence 
of the Irish character, and for the current style of 
Irish Eloquence, originating indeed in Burke, but 
worsened by Mr Grattan, and still farther vitiated 
by Mr Curran. The Irish patriots, as they called 
themselves, said, in their journals, that they had 
neither time nor incHnation to comment upon 
foreign events ; the politics of Russia and the fate 
of Spain had no claim upon their consideration, 
when the rights of the Irish were openly invaded, 
when oppression was stalking abroad in the sem- 
blance of law, when another link had been added 
to the galling chain of Catholic slavery. * The 

* instructions of the British minister,* they said, 

* to the official creature of his will, are not known 

* by the letter, but their spirit pervades the land : 

* the written instrument rests putrescent in the 

* cabinet, but the effluvia strikes upon the oflended 

* sense at every turning ; the effect is alternately 

* deteriorating and maddening: now it sinks the 

* noble spirit of Ireland to a state of nerveless 

* despondency ; again it raises it to all the energy of 

* despair.' * The measures of the British govern- 

* ment,' they complained, * were such as would 

* induce a belief that they were intended to oppress, 

* degrade, and insult Ireland. Her people are taxed 
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beyond their means, steeped to the chin in misery, 
excluded from political power, and interrupted in 
the exercise of a public right ; lowered to the base 
rank of bondsmen, threatened with fine and im- 
prisonment, should they presume to look for free- 
dom ; aliens in their native land, and slaves under 
a free constitution : at home, loyal, yet insulted, 
patient, though disgraced ; abroad, dauntless, yet 
the road to high reward shut against them ; boldly 
seeking danger, though in the awful hour of death 
denied the consolations of their church.' ' Let 
the people,' they said, * rely upon the prince, whose 
heel would bruise the serpent's head, though it 
might now brandish its poisonous tongue against 
the liberty of the subject. Two reasons might be 
assigned why he had not yet interfered : perhaps 
he had not power ; and even if he had, it was not 
the interest of Ireland that he should exact it : but 
the Irish might rely with implicit faith upon his 
intentions, for his royal highness knew that the 
people of Ireland alone could preserve his family 
from the ordinary fate of German princes.' * The 
mass of the people of England,' they continued,' 
are imperious, because they are opulent, and 
illiberal, because they are unenlightened. Their 
prejudices must be humoured ; for it should be 
recollected that the people of England have been 
what the people of Ireland never were, atrocious 
regicides. The prince stands in awe of this turbu- 
lent people, and he cannot do an act of justice, in 
facilitating the admission of the Catholics into the 
constitution, without endangering his inheritance. 
Here then his forbearance is only an act of com- 
mon prudence, because he must shew to the people 
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* of England^ befeie he can inlerfefeoB behalf of 
*'the people of Irelaiid, that the Irish Cath^kaare- 
*'determiiied notto relhiqiiish their right Heosly' 
^-permiia, in tUs- instance, his fkthei^s subjects to be 
''driven to the ex tt emity of despair, becaase be thus 
^'afibrds-them an c^portunity of proving tfaatTtfaey 

* are in earnest : for four nylons of Irisfamm, in 
''earnest^ present a most formidable sight: to the 
'people of England/ In this manner was it 
attempted to deeeive the loyal Cathc^es^ by per-- 
simding them thai the more violent: their pro- 
ceedings, the better would they accord* with the* 
aecrel wishee^ of the prince regent'! A hint aiao 
WHS thrown out; with diaraeterisdc imprudence, 
where no hint^ was- needed; * What;' said they, 
'^are the probable consequences of keepmg the 
'^people of Ireland in a etate of disqni^ude ? Dees' 
'^not the discontent of the people abstraet the 
^'attention <^theenemy, and aflfofd ia strong induce- 
'"ment^ to the French mler to make thatrooantry 
^he seat of war-? and in that case, what aeeurity* 
** would the Irish Protestant gentlemen have for 
*■ their large^estates^ if they alone had to oppose the* 
**fee, while the feelings^of Uie majority of the people 
*^'were alienated, or even, at the best;, only neutra- 
^'lized ? ' Will the Protestant landholder,' th^ 
Hsked, ' when he reads and considers the title-deeds^ 
*^of his estates', suffer a British minister to make the 
'^experiment of leaving the Irish gentleraoi with 
^the aid of a fcm- British regiments of militia to 
•defend theirprop«iy , while their effective Catho&r 

* neighbours^ are insulted and diseonteirted^ smd' 
** deprived of the right to petition in a peaoeable 
^^mode for complete freedom and common justice ?*^ 
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Tfae' coHohflnDii of these dwitiBiBS: e ap c e sa od in no 
equivocal terms the opinions and wishes of the 
mrritefw *' It is vain^' saiiL*he^ ' to: look fbv jistKe ; 

* ti^e diflferent ^tlMia^ wh&farand each other with 

* iahmj^ a» fltyed by intermanriage, and they seek 

* not juBtioe^ bnfc the^pcMisiof their comlsyi Thei 

* diseaided ministers,, ^dho traffic in: sealsf of ^pavlia^ 

* nent, whDi>eaiiaed thet deeiik of etevem thoasBaxi' 

* mm in the ^pestflentiaLraarshes of Wakheien^ livB ■' 

* to insult the: peopleiwhom tliey impof erished and : 

* sednced J neaidy to natjorndtniin, T^y arernot 

* brought to th& blocks fi>r the justice of the; \2an 

* senas te haxe^ in tfaeteyea of the mtniBtiyi only a 

* sword or a giiSsbettteithe &ntahed.peeaaaii:coi»r> 

* yicted of felony ! * 

The Ei^^ii^ aaarchiste. fefthfiiHy^ coH^p^ttled 
with theiff Iriaht. bxetfarem; they gaarer a wider^ 
circulation ta these inflammatocy declamatiQiis^ by 
copyng theras isi thmr jousnala^ umccompanied by 
any qualifying cmnment ocvhuk of disapprobation, 
and the most vii^eBt and miachieYouB passages 
were caiefeUy' forced infeo notice by Italic types. 
One told us^ ' that nalienB who were. iE-tieated 

* were: apt to. ceoBult their passa>na befose; thdr 

* reason ; but that if to do so. was absuod on th^ 
' part, it wa&still more absussd toi psovoke them tor 

* do so;' thcB impiykig thai it.was the duty of 
ge^remmeiat to subjoadt. to any iat^mperatei and- 
exasperated fiustkm, who wer& likely to beoome 
rebeHumsh if their deeaaads were refused. And: 
aoothar, refenring to the GonveBtkm Act, said» that 

* it nHght become a question whether in any case 
' such a meaenre ought to be adopted, because it 
' mie^t bo contended that ^ ^yeiem, to support 
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' which such a measure was necessary, ought not to 

* be sufiered to exist.*' 

That the ostensible leaders of the Irish Catholics 
were misled, and not intentionally mischievous, is ' 
beyond a doubt ; their characters were such as to ' 
acquit them of any revolutionary purposes, without 
referring to the more frequent but less satisfactory 
guarantee of their stake in the country. Many 
among them also, unquestionably, would have 
confined themselves to the single object of the 
removal of Cathohc disabilities. Others, who were 
less temperate, declared their intention of taking 
the second step ; and many of these also were 
undoubtedly not aware whither these steps would 
bring them. * The preposterous, impolitic, im- 

* potent Convention Bill,' said one of these tavern 
orators, * was enacted by those bribed and pur- 

* chased patricides, who, by the notoriety of their 

* in&my, first tarnished the honour of the Irish 

* legislature, and afterwards destroyed it ; who 
' strangled in its cradle the prosperous infant of 

* new-bom Ireland, by the atrocious Act of Union.' 
The journalists of this party called, in similar 
language, for a ' repeal of that odious, inoperative, 

* and oppressive law, the Act of Union.' The 
repeal of the Union was drunk at their dinners, 
with three times three : the King's health passed 
in silence ; but when the memory of the volun- 
teers of 1782 was given and a jspeedy resurrection 
to their spirit, it was echoed with enthusiasm, 
and applauded with loud and long continued 
shouts of exultation. The flimsy covering of 
emancipation was cast aside at these meetings: 
repeal of the Union, it was declared, was the only 
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real Irish question : without a repeal of the Union, 
and an Irish parliamentary reform, Catholic Eman- 
cipation would only be an empty name. 

While the higher ranks of the Irish Catholics 
were agitating the public mind, and their partisans 
demanded a fiill and unconditional concession of 
the catholic claims, as the sure means of making 
Ireland prosperous and tranquil, and the only 
means of retaining it in connection with Great 
Britain, the Irish newspapers, week after week, 
and month after month, were filled with details of 
barbarity, to which no parallel can be produced 
from the history of other countries ; because no 
other country has ever had one part of its inhabi- 
tants savage enough to commit similar deeds, 
while the other has been in such a state of civiliza- 
tion, as thus regularly to record them. Robbery 
and simple murder were the least of these out- 
rages: houses were broken open for the mere 
purpose of obtaining arms, to be used in farther 
depredations ; and murder was usually committed 
with circumstances of atrocity which aggravated 
and gave a double horror to the crime. The 
depredators went in large bodies, and while some 
of the gang were with devilish ingenuity inflicting 
torture upon the father of the family, others were 
violating the daughter or the wife. The pettiest 
thefts are scarcely more frequent in London, than 
these crimes of the deepest horror in barbarous 
Ireland. That national genius, which the people 
assuredly possess, and by which they are so 
peculiarly and eminently characterized, being left 
to run waste, produced, as in some of the petty 
tyrants of Negro-land, a species of inventive and 
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eooeBtric GEiifill7»..as.th»ikhf8l sottbrings^ ferth: 
tbejra&kert WBedsi aad.a&he^ihfiil i^rings^ whieh 
would bless tim labeiyrfrof the husbaoliBait, punisli. 
iKncgleet if the^ besul^red to slagiMte m mo- 
msefi^ hj gBBenting nudtdws-a&d death. 

Tbesfr things were: not; indiTidual ocinMft;. the 
spbrit whidi geaeraied them waa commoiv hahitual» 
and of 80 long standingi in this unhappy country^ 
thaiit mighA also besi^ to have beeomie conatitu- 
tionalf hkcL an herediiary and entailed, djaeasa. 
rntervaift of: esfaBiistioB^ ratherr thaa. anwndmfnt^ 
take pkee : - one ideer is skinned over, and another 
bicnkB':oiii,«.fiur the^iseioftdous taint remains: the 
Garavals and Shanaawsta- of this. genef»tioB, aie 
wfaaiitheThMfihers wefe in the laai^ and thet Whke. 
Boys^ and the Peep-Ki^day Boys befoia them: ; . the 
erapitianBr mxy be called by diffitrent namee^ but 
they ase. manifeatations of the same evil». .the 
same origrinaL sin; The coiimtiee of Limerick and 
GBipperary wese at thia time the chiefs soene&of dia- 
tnrisuHfe ^ Themiseluef^' said the SdicttorGfiiifr- 
rsU Mr. Bushe^in a moat admirable speech^ whieh. 
he delivered. ufon the special commisoon in the. 
lailer t^unty, • « ' the. misehief haa been sufesed ta 
''proceed^ andtogain gronnd^ aa tf the genilemen^ 
* of the: corunty w^ee altogether inaenatbie ofi the- 
' peribr whidi surround them. Upon; former oocft- 
' amis, when the. e^ was iaita in&ney, I fear that 
' 'many^mffliiwere so in&toated as to coneeiTe tiuit^. 
'by temporizmg with the disturbora of the pi]d>lic 
'tranquillity, they mi^ secure theur indh^duid 
' safety^ in the midst of the general dangmt I fear- 
'that many, indulged a. sympathy with, the mur- 
' murers against those. alleged.grievanoes> which it 



htts always been ihe^ pietenefrof aueh cc/D&deinek»» 
to rediasstK I fear^ that i aom»: parBOOs haTe folded 
their ajnnsvaoid: looked OB t -with patient apathy^ 
wlHle the pduiider; of therctergy and 'the abolition of 
tithea- appeared the^ oi^y ckj^* of insurreetioB. 
To< others, the obstmc^n of the publie taxea 
might app8f»i a venial or justifiable motive for^ 
disturbance. In some^pe^rts- of Ireland ,^ where the- 
people rose against the claiins of the Rtmian Cck 
tholic piiesthoedy smd a£feeted to regniale their 
dues, many did not. foreseethat the habit of po- 
pular interj^renee - oould net' be- confined to any 
'particular object^ . and that; if indulged, it would 
grow into acclaim to geneml superintendence over* 
e?«*y thingfestablishdl. Such unfortunately has^ 
been the'Casct Out of the apathy and indoIenGe, 
or c^BBivaneer of the gi^try, has- grown the* 
'dannnion> of tha> meb^ Erom; comfdaining oT 
partictdar ^rievanees, they have now^ (toclaxed wear* 
against' piNypmrty> in general; they have been 
suffered to am. themselves, and they threelen to* 
disarm you. 
' The eiliatfr of these ruffian legislators/ oontinuod 
Mr^ Btishe^ ^ who now afiRaet^to govern tins country, 
' are.caleulated to obMteraie every traeeof culture 
V and' impiovemeiit, .to <sai^ offthesourees of .public - 
' prosperity, and to> introduce universal barbft- 
* 'linn* .^ . What I is^ the firsts avowed objeet of. these 
' savage aaaooitttieBS^ to en^arce which you are 
'nightly plundered: of your arms?. .It is the 
' - regulation 'ot landed property and . its produce ; it 
' - is-iha vain and idle acttempt to fix a maximum for 
'rent, and to prescribe the price of labour; it is 
'the frantio project to prevent the transfer of pro- 
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perty, and to frustrate the exertions of industry. 
The nature of things, still more than the assertion 
of positive law, has decreed, that property should 
find its own level ; and it is the first principle of 
a commercial country, and the first consequence 
of national prosperity, that property should be in 
a state of perpetual transfer and circulation. To 
check this natural progress, to avert this perpe- 
tual motion in the great machine of human 
society, these mob legislators and banditti refor- 
mers have announced as the law of their associ- 
ation, and enforce the observance of that law by 
torture and by murder. Land, say they, shall 
never rise, and property shall never change its 
possessor. To all ranks are their mandates 
equally directed, to the rich and to the poor. To 
the gentleman of landed property they proclaim, 
that the land, which his ancestor had demised 
thirty or sixty years before, must not rise upon 
the expiration of his lease, or must only rise 
ticcording to their arbitrary standard. And this 
is not all : if the former tenant were a beggar or 
a knave, he must be continued ; no honest or 
industrious man, however willing to succeed him, 
and to benefit the property by his capital or 
labour, is allowed, upon pain of death, to be a 
competitor with the old proprietor. 
' This infliction is not confined to the estated 
gentlemen, but visits the laborious poor. The 
labourer must not take, and the masters must not 
pay, any wages but those which the reformers 
may prescribe : nay, the labourers must only 
belong to such districts as are specified by the 
laws of the insurgents^ who, in this part of the 
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' system, foment national and provincial, and 
' almost parochial antipathies amongst the poor. 

* It is long since unfortunate labourers firom Kerry, 
' or some other distant counties, in which the 

* harvest is late, have been forbidden, upon pain of 
' the most dreadful punishment, to offer their 

* labour here in the earHer season, and in many 
' instances, their intrusion has been atoned for by 

* barbarous tortures and cruel death. Another part 
' of their system has been to denounce, as public 

* delinquents, all persons of the lower order who 

* contribute in any degree, however humble, to the 
' administration of justice, civil or criminal; and 

* not only the process server, and the tithe valuator 

* is proscribed, but every witness who comes for- 

* ward in aid of the laws, is devoted to vengeance 
' and to slaughter.' 

Such is the deplorable picture of Ireland, drawn 
by one of the chief law officers of that country ; a 
man as much distinguished by liis moderation, as 
by his true eloquence and ability : This he called 
a ^dnt outline of the dreadful evil, and indeed in 
the same speech plainly implied that it was only a 
part of the evil. ' If,' said he, ' partiality and 
' fevour should obstruct justice ; if one gentleman, 

* from tenderness, will not bring forward a prose- 

* cution ; if another, from partiality, will screen an 

* insurgent ; if a third, to court a filthy popularity, 
' will compound a felony ; if some men, from hos- 
' tility to others, will thwart a prosecution instituted 

* by a rival ; if others conceive it an insult that an 

* outlaw, under their protection and sanctuary, 

* should be amenable, and should, in emulation of 

* the feudal seignories, reckon the felons upon 



"^ tlieir clomainB as'^parttof their poieaai on ; . if ^aMch 
^things shoidd ise, ilicii, nulted, ^tnild (I thimk, 
^'that iinllKr 'llie«adstii[^il8W8 Honttny other tkA 
-^ 4X)uld lie gnacted,iwoitld :be jsuffieient to rproteet 
^you a^^aiBst younehes.' 

In tisMe MsoeatieHSjaf the loffwlridit teaenfoiee 
vwhat they wif^fRiBe thnr own nghts, time is li 
«yg|»n and a notion of wild juBtioe ss mtril as e^ 
interest, as erroneniB las' it is irnksMawjoiaa. This is 
:^e leaTen ^hlch is constaatiy fermentio^, and 
"Ipeaeratin^ eonvc^sioiK in that unhappy country*; 
but the • (Ufiturbanees of the pvesent year weie d^ 
marked by that eceentndty which so peeuhaiily 
charaeterigEes this extraonifoiaiy ;pcople. Besides 
the j^eneial'assocBatlon of the poor against the rieh, 
the lower classes were at war amongst themaelioes, 
and divided into two great fectiens, the ose called 
Caravats and the other ShanaTests. Many of 
these pcH>r wretches were executed forthe outrages 
and murders committed in this sort of war; and, 
wonder&il as it may appear, neither they themselves, 
nor any person else, could tell what was the di^^te. 
It was notorious who were' Garavate and who weae 
Shanavests, and this was all. All that coukL he 
^llected upon the trisis was, that the ^parties origi- 
nally began in a quarrel about May-p(^es. At 
first the Caravats were called the Moyle Rangers. 
Their leader was a man of the name of Hanly, 
who was hanged for burning the house of a man 
that, in Irish phrase, had taken land over his 
1 neighbour's head; the Shanavests had prosecuted 
him for this ofience, and their leader, an old ^Uow, 
by name Pauddeen Gar, went to see him hanged, 
declaring that he would not leave the plaee of 



4«xeeitionctiU iiessaw -the oeramt (eiwmt) ctoiit 

.las/Bedc. ^ke^^xpresMonwas'in Irash taste, aiid 

r&am ibat time <tfae Moyle 'Rangeps ^were calkd 

Caravats, in honour of the last 'MMfig-itfo of their 

unfortunate ieadnr. Faudnkeen Osr*s party ^ere 

jcalkdiShanavestSybecaus&they wore old fwoBtceols. 

mhis <W9B all 'tile ii^smMtion tiiat ^appeared ; to 

tevery .fiirtor inquiify the parties re^ed, tbat^tfaey 

:iiid not knowaad^could not tell ; and the prieslB, 

^who wese examined as witoesses, and >who might 

be .'suppased to know all that po(Ssfl3ly could he 

^nown, declared they never could fiad« out the real 

4».use.of quarrel. 

Yet with a popukce in this anomalous and 
fearful state, ^oareely elevated ahove^saTa^es, either 
hi thdr moral or physical ■ conation, more formi- 
dable because they borrow from ciTilizaU<Mi arts 
and means of mischief, and hardly iess -feroeioas, 
^e Irish friends of anandpation thought them-> 
selves justified in a^tatin^ and infliwiing the 
pubHc mind , and increasing the spirit of turbuleoee 
.and discontent. No topic was too dangerous fiir 
them' to touch upon : there was scarcely an a^empt 
to disguise the tone of menace, when they referred 
to their numbers to intimidate the government ; 
a.nd they even ventured to remind the Protestant 
land-holders of the title deeds- of their estates ! All 
the evils of Ireland, according to them, were to he 
remedied by Catholic Emancipation ; only admit 
the Catholics to seats in Parliament, and to their 
chance of forty offices, and this nostrum, like 
Dr. Solomon's Anti-Impetigines, was to cure all 
the eruptive disorders of the system: it would 
.operate at once upon all ranks, from the gentry, 
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whose boast it was that the law did not run in 
their counties, down to the Shanavests, who wear 
old waistcoats, and the Caravats, or Hanly's order 
of the hempen collar ! 

There are in Ireland four descriptions of men 
who join in the cry for Catholic Emancipation. 
The first, and far the most inconsiderable in num- 
ber, are those who have no ^rther object in view 
than what they ask for, eligibility to seats in 
Parliament, and to the forty offices : of the four 
millions of Catholics for whom this emancipation 
as it is absurdly and falsely called, is demanded, 
there are not four hundred who care about this, 
if this were all, or could derive any benefit firom it. 
The second consists of those who, without avowing, 
and probably without concealing any farther design, 
proclaim their hostility to the Union, and publicly 
declare, that they consider Catholic Emancipation 
as only a step towards its repeal. These persons 
are singularly felicitous in their logic ; they re- 
quire emancipation, because, according to them; it 
is the condition upon which the Union was 
made ; and they are honest enough to admit, that 
when the condition is performed, they intend to 
make use of it as a means for dissolving the Union. 
The third party, who are unhappily far too nume- 
rous, aim at a separation of the two countries, in 
order that Ireland may form itself into an inde- 
pendent kingdom or republic. That they look 
upon Catholic Emancipation as a means, and not 
as an end, is apparent ; and Emmett and M'Nevin 
have told us so. To these persons a few of 
Berkeley's queries might properly be addressed: 
they would do well to consider, * Whether the 
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* better part of the people of Ireland are not truly 

* English, by blood, lan^age, religion, manners, 

* inclination, and interest ? Whether they are not 
' as much Englishmen as the children of old 

* Romans, born in Britain, were still Romans ? 

* Whether it be not the true interest of both 

* nations to become one people ? Whether there 

* be upon earth any Christian or civilized people so 

* beggarly, wretched, and destitute, as the common 

* Irish ? Whether, in any order, a good building 

* can be made of bad materials ; or whether any 

* form of government can make a happy state out 

* of bad individuals 7 and finally, * Whether those 

* men who move the corner-stones of a constitution, 
' may not pull an old house on their own heads V 

The fourth Class consists of those who demand 
political power for the Catholics, as the means of 
obtaining a Catholic establishment in Ireland, 
acting, according to their persuasion, upon a clear 
and prescribed religious duty. The great body of 
the Catholics neither have nor can have any other 
interest in the emancipation than this; and the 
populace, who never look to consequences, knowing 
not what the second step must be, are utterly 
ihdifierent about the first. But if this step be 
taken, the next object becomes fiill in view : if the 
Catholics be admitted into parliament, the establish- 
ment of the Romish Church in Ireland will be the 
next demand ; it will be called for as loudly as 
emancipation is demanded now, or even more 
loudly, for huntsmen set up their loudest tally-ho 
when they are near the death. Even if the more 
moderate among the Catholic members themselvesr 
should abstain firom agitating so perilous a ques** 

VOL, II. Y 
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tioH, it would be brought forward by thoee, who, 
caring nothing for one church or the other, seek to» 
separate the two countries. Here these person» 
would find that ground for rebellion, which, of all 
others, would be the most popular and the most 
formidable. In strict consequence of the argu^ 
ments of the emancipatcnrs, the demand ought to be 
conceded. Refuse it, and you give the discon- 
tented not merely a pretext, but a cause for insur- 
rection ; and a cause, too, the importance of which 
will be felt by every one who can mumble ao 
Ave Maria. Grant it, and the war, which will ere 
long break out, will be one of self-defence on the 
part of the Protestants. You cannot put both 
Churches upon an equal footing ; the Catholics will 
never be satisfied with any thing 'short of supre- 
macy, and woe to the heretic wherever he obtains 
it ! Every religion which holds the doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation, must persecute wherever it has 
the power : upon such a system toleration becomes, 
whsit it has often been called, soul-murder ; perse- 
cution is necessarily a duty, and it is a duty in 
which no person can say that the Romanists have 
ever been deficient. 

* Would you then,' say the emancipators, * da 
*. nothing to conciliate the people df Ireland ? Let 
the emancipators cease to inflame them ; let the 
government, instead of temporizing, and procrasti- 
nating, and vacillating, act with firmness as well as 
liberality, and all the Irish who are not sold to 
France, or infatuated with dreams of separation 
and independence, will be conciliated ; and Ireland, 
which, in spite of its accumulated evils, and its 
agitators to boot, is even now progressive in iia* 
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pTCfv&naeat, will soon vie with Scotland and with 
flnglsmd in civilization and pro^>erity. The 
course which it becomes- government to pursue, is 
to effect a reasonable commutation of tithes ; to see 
to the education of the people ; to admit the 
Catholics to every office of emolument, trust, or 
honour, and record at the same time its solemn 
resolution never to admit them into parliament. 
The arguments about equal rights are fit only for 
the commonplaces of a school-boy's declamation r 
it may as well be said that the Jew has a right to 
be a bishop, or the quaker an admiral, as that the 
Roman Catholic has a right to a seat in the 
British legislature : his opinions disqualify him. 
It is impudence to call this a question of toleration* 
The Romanists have the full and fvee exercise of 
all the rights and ceremonies of their church, 
(unless indeed they think proper to reckon the 
auto-da-fe among them ;) they have the full and 
free use of the press ; they may openly attack the 
establishment with all the arts and arms of argu- 
ment ; they may win over from it as many 
proselytes as they can : all restrictions upon these 
points are either formally or virtually done away, 
and never was there a more perfect toleration than 
is at this day enjoyed throughout the British 
dominions by the members of that church, which, 
wherever it is dominant, tolerates no other. When ' 
tiiat chinrch shall have acquitted iteelf of those 
tenets wliich are repugnant to all good govern- 
ment, and acquitted itself not meFcIy by the 
suspicious and self^ontradictory opinions of a few 
Catholic universities obtained fbr a specific end, but 
by a solemn act, which shall be vecognised by the. 

y2 
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whole Catholic body ; when it shall have annulled 
its persecuting canons, condemned the proceedings 
of its councils, expunged its persecuting saints 
from the kalendar, abolished the Inquisition, and 
established in all Catholic countries a toleration as 
full and perfect as the Catholics enjoy in Great 
Britain and Ireland ; when the Romish Church 
shall thus have acknowledged itself fallible, and, 
by making this atonement for the past, given 
proof that its spirit is indeed changed ; then may 
the Romanists with propriety come to us for 
farther concessions, and we may then safely set 
them an example of farther liberality. It is not 
her polytheism, nor her mass, monstrous as they 
are, nor her demoralizing celibacy, nor her poison- 
ous confession, which would then prevent us from 
regarding her, with all her errors, as a sister 
church : grievous, and most pernicious as those 
errors are, they would be injurious to herself 
alone. 

But till that atonement be made, till that proof 
be given, the Church of Rome is the enemy of 
every reformed communion. The Irish petitioners 
declare, that ' they do not wish in any way to 

* injure or encroach upon the rights, privileges, 

* possessions, or revenues appertaining to the 

* bishops and clergy of the Protestant religion, as 

* by law established;' and Mr. Grattan tells us 
liiat * they swear to support the Protestant Church 

* and state.' Such protestations may have been, 
like lovers' vows, made in the hope of obtaining 
the desired object, with little consciousness either of 
their fallacy or their folly ; but he must be beyond 
^ reach of hellebore who can be deceived by them* 
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The Papists believe that salvation can only be 
obtained within the pale of their own church ; and 
they regard our establishment as an usurpation, 
founded upon error and force, which has deprived 
them of their rights, and destroyed the souls of all 
whom it has seduced to its party. They expect 
the restoration of their church, in all its power and 
privileges, as fully as the Jews expect the Messiah ; 
and they expect it with better reason, because, in 
the course of human events, it may be accomplished. 
That event, even if ever it should take place, 
which God in his infinite mercy avert ! must be 
far distant : but the overthrow of the Church of 
England would be one great step towards effecting 
it ; and that catastrophe, which God also avert ! 
for of all calamities which could befall this 
kingdom, it would be the most fatal, . . they may 
perhaps think is already in sight ; and certainly 
they could, by their presence in the legislature, ac- 
celerate it. 

A monstrous combination has been formed 
a^inst that Church, which, for its perfect tolerance 
and the blessings which it has produced, will be 
the admiration of future ages. The old orthodox 
dissenters, who differ from it only upon points 
of discipline, and whose hostility a century of 
peace seemed to have eradicated, till these recent 
agitators stirred up the smothered embers, have 
leagued with the Socinians, whom they hate, and 
who despise them ; with unbelievers of every de- 
scription, from the scoffers and hot sensualists of 
the school of Femey, to the cold, hard, and heavy 
metaphysicians of the north ; and all these parties 
imite in promoting the claims of the Catholics, who 
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looking upon tiiem all as ecpially in the way of 
perdition, would, if they had the power, compel 
them all to come within St. P^ier*s fold, or, in pure 
papistical ohanty, burn .them out of its neighboup- 
hood. Even the Quakers, who expel from their 
own society every member that marries one of 
another sect, join in the senseless clamour for 
toleration and political power, (toleration, which 
they already possess, and power, which, from their 
notions respecting war, they could not use,) be^ 
cause they hope that it will shake the steeple-house. 
To these must be added the united Calvinists, 
a formidable body, fearfully numerous even now, 
and increasing with fearful rapidity; proud of 
their numbers, conscious of their strength, active 
and indefatigable, inflamed with the fiercest zeal, 
and directed with the coolest ^resight ; a Manchi^ 
Beal, which day by day striking its roots deeper, 
and sending forth wider bmnches, threatens to 
overshadow the land, and darken it with its baleful 
shade. If, in addition to these confederated ene- 
mies, other co-operating circumstances be con^ 
flidered ; the growth of indifierence on one side, 
and of fe,naticism on the other ; the long torpor of 
the clergy themselves, from which' they are now 
only beginning to awake; the ruinous policy^ 
which makes birth or interest the guide to the dig* 
nities of the Church, and is thus filling the bendi 
of bishops with men, some of whom are unwilling 
and others incapable of defending her ; the outcry 
against tithes, kept up by ignorant or half-thinking 
men ; the combinations and litigations arising 
from this cause ; the temptation which the tithes 
offer to the first needy minister of a bold and da- 
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«isiye temper, who i^all have no feeMngs of 
Terenoe and peligioii to restrain him ; above al, 
that endemic moral malady, which marks the 'cha- 
racter of these times, when the spirit of Revolulioli 
'Seems to be going his rounds : . . he who oonsideis 
these tinngs, and' has a due sense of the benefits 
which we derive from our establishment, and the 
tremendous evils from which it pres^n^es u^, 
though he should not himself entirely accord with 
that Church, or be in oommuinoQ with it, ought 
fitrenuously to oppose every attempt at giving 
political power to its old, inveterate, and irreconr 
cilable enemies. 

The Roman Catholics, if admitted into Parlia- 
ment, will lose no means, which their share in the 
legisletture may allow them, of injuring our Church, 
and advantaging their own. Ours they would have 
an opportunity of injuring whenever its interests 
were discussed ; for instance, if it should be proposed 
to sell the tithes, and fund tlie produce. Their 
ewn they have a direct prospect of serving, by 
accomplishing its establishment in Ireland. It 
may perhaps be contemptuously asked, how half a 
dozen, or half a score, Irish members are to 
effect this ? They who think this a satisfactory re- 
ply know little of the nature of Popery, and can 
have reflected little upon the state of the British 
parliament. In addition to the power which pro- 
perty will always procure, there is one great 
borough interest, which in the next succession will 
revert to the Catholics. . If it were supposed im- 
portant to the success of their object, that more 
members of their community should be returned^ 
and money could purchase their return, which, in 



^^ fg dgainst bribery, it will do 

^ V*^ ^"'^^^^ and system of representa- 

.if^ ii^^\ money would be raised for that 

^ /^^=^^^'out every Catholic kingdom in 

Sl!^^ ^oM be begged as it is for the souls 

^f^^P^rf, and part of the regular commutation 

ia ^.^^^oald be converted into a tax for this great 

^J^. This too must not be fijrgotten ; that a 

f^dfof members, insignificant as they might be 

apoa general questions, who could turn the scale 

^ben weighty ones make the beam tremble, would 

1^ able to make their own terms with an English 

minister, such as ministers are upon our miserable 

party-system. 

Whether any means can preserve the Church of 
England, is a question which may, perhaps, be 
regarded with more of fear than of hope ; but it 
ought not to be doubted that the admission of the 
Catholics to political power, which is what is 
meant by Emancipation, would increase its danger, 
and might, too probably, accelerate its o\erthrow. 
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{n that DkJogue concerning the state of Ireland, 
which evinces that its author, Spenser, was not less 
highly endued wit^ political sagacity than with 
poetical genius, one of the interlocutors notices, as 
prevalent in those days, an unhappy opinion that 

* through the fatal destiny of that land, no pur- 

* poses whatsoever which are meant for her good, 

* will prosper^ or tak€ good effect;' ' which,' saith 
the speaker, ' whether it proceed from the very 
•genius of the soil, or influence of the stars; oi; 

* that Almighty God hath not yet appointed the 
^ time of her reformation ; or that He resei'veth 
^ her in this unquiet state still, for some secret 

* scourge, which shall hy her come unto England^ 

* it is hard to be known, but yet much to be 

* jfeared/ 

This melancholy opinion, which, while it pre* 
vailed, was likely to paralyse good intentions, and 
prevent good purposes, has been disproved by 
time ; insomuch that if we looked for examples of 
the great benefit which wise measures may pro* 
duce, even when undertaken under circumstances 
the most un&.vourable, they might be found in the 
histwy of Ireland. The plantation of Ulster may 
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be instanced in proof of this : because a race of 
colonists were settled there who had been educated 
in the Protestant faith, and accustomed to obey the 
laws, or at least to acknowledge their authority. • 
the condition, moral and physical, of the inhabi* 
tants is so much better there than in any other 
part of Ireland, that it has not been found neces- 
sary to enforce the Insurrection Act in any of the 
counties then planted there by James I. It is an 
Irish author who says, that for its superior civiliza- 
tion, the comfortable circumstances of the pea- 
santry, and what he calls * the moral more than the 
legal policy of the province, Ulster has more the 
aspect of an English than of an Irish county.' 
The introduction of the linen manufactory is 
another instance,, .the staple trade of Ireland, and 
that to which, in those parts where Ireland may 
be called prosperous, it owes most of its prosperity. 
Two facts relating to that manufactory are worthy 
of special remembrance : . . Strafford, who intro- 
duced it, and expended upon the experiment ho 
less a sum than thirty thousand pounds of his* 
own fortune, was rewarded by hearing the mea- 
sures, which he had taken in furtherance of this 
most useful design, charged against him as griev- 
ances by the Papists and Puritans of the IrisH 
parliament, who conspired against his life. The 
other noticeable circumstance is, that Ireland, 
upon which the Romish religion has brought, and 
is bringing, so many and such tremendous evils, 
has, in the single case of this its staple trade, 
incidentally derived great benefit from it ; the 
jJerfection of that manufacture was brought about 
by the revocation of the edict of Nantes ; govern- 
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ment having aided with adequate funds, for carry' 
ing it on, a Huguenot, whose family had been, for 
many generations, linen-manufacturers at St. Quin- 
tins. The church of Ireland affords a third ex- 
ample : . . When Laud and Strafford undertook to 
reform, almost indeed to re-edify that church, it was 
said by an Irishman, that the king's priests were 
as bad as those of the pope. They were described 
as an unlearned clergy, which * had not so much 

* as the outward form of churchmen to cover them- 

* selves with, nor their persons anyways reverenced 

* or protected.' The church had been so * impi- 

* ously preyed upon by persons of all sorts, that its 

* ministers were reduced to such utter poverty and 

* contempt, as is (said Strafford) a most lamentable 
' and scandalous thing to see it among Christian 

* commonwealths.' From this state they were 
raised, when Charles II. . . (it is one of the few 
redeeming acts of his reign) . .carried into effect his 
father's intentions, and restored that church pro- 
perty which the crown had appropriated to itself. 
From that time, the church of Ireland has held its 
becoming rank among the Protestant churches ; its 
clergy have become not merely respectable and re- 
spected, but eminently useful ; supplying, as far as 
in them lay, by their presence,, .and, to the extent 
of their means, by their beneficence also, . . the 
want of a resident gentry : so that, at this time, 
when their establishment is attacked more vio- 
lently and more virulently than it has ever been 
since the great rebellion . . they may rest with con- 
fidence upon their own deserts, as well as upon the 
strength and justice of their cause. Here, then, 
are three measures which, counteracted though 
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they have been by tbe eril stars of "P^at hitherto 
may too truly be called an ill-&ted land, neverthe^ 
less have prospered to the loll sc^pe of the expeo* 
tations wherewith they were imdertaken. A 
fourth we harve receatly s^en in the Titlie Commip- 
tation Bill, a measure in which greater political 
sagacity and ability were manifested than in any 
other of our times : for it was steadily pursued by 
the statesman that brought it forward, with little 
encouragement from those with whom he acted; 
and against much opposition, as well from 
those who, deprecated it, because, in their opinion, 
it did too much, as from those who condemned it 
lor attempting too little. The biH, however, was 
earned through with excellent judgement ; and it 
has already worked so well that it is in a fair way 
of putting an end to that particular cause of com- 
plaint, which, in all latter presentments of the 
grievances of Ireland, had been made to hold the 
most prominent place. 

But the wisest stateman by whom that country 
was ever governed has observed, that ' a hard task 
^ it is to do good for them who are (^stinately set 
to do ill for themselves.' If it has been shown by 
experience that well-considered purposes for the 
good of Ireland will prosper there and take good 
efibct ; and that neither the genius of the soil, nor 
inlBuence of the stars, have prevented the good 
seed, which has been sown there, from bringing 
forth abundant fruit, . . on the other hand, the seed& 
of evil have been so profusely scattered, the groond 
is so well prepared for them, and the crop has been 
so carefolly nurtured through all the stages of its( 
growth and progress^ that one of the ablest and 
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HFisest of those men who have written with re* 
^rence to the existing portion of Irish afi^rs, 
asks, with apprehensive solemnity, wliich result 
18 the more likely, * whether Ireland is, at lengthy 

* to have the benefit of English connexion ? or, 
' whether Spenser's mournful prediction shall be ac- 
' complished, and England experience the dis-* 

* astrous consequences of a connexion with Ir&» 
*land*?' 

Most truly has that very able writer observed, 
and most clearly has he shown, that ' the great 

* source of Irish misery has been, not the power 
' of Engird, but its toant of power.' There are 
cases in which, as the great poet tells us, * to be 

* weak is to be miserable ;' this is one of those 
in which to be weak is to be mischievous ; and 
not to have done good, has been to permit and 
give opportunity for evil. The evil has recoiled 
upon England ; and Spenser's apprehensive fore- 
sight has already been so far fulfilled, that in every 
season of embarrassmei^ Ireland has proved to 
the sister-country worse than a broken reed. In 
his own days, it occasioned more uneasy thoughts 
to Elizabeth and her counsellors, (the ablest who 
have ever directed the affairs of these kingdoms,) 
than all the other difhculties and dangers with 
which they were beset. The Pope and the Ca- 
tholic king had there found where England was 
assailable, and they failed not to occupy the ground* 
The war in the Low Countries, as Mountjoy 
assured the government, was begun and main-f 
tained by a force of native Spaniards, little exr 
ceeding those who efi^ted their landing in Ireland^ 

* Dr. Phelan'8 Policy of the Chnrcli of Rome, p. 47. 
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and, though Elizabeth had such confidence in her 
soldiers, as to make full a^ccount, and- send them 
word to that efiect, with her blessing, * that every 
' hundred of them would beat a thousand, and 

* every thousand theirs doubled ;* yet the charge 
of keeping the country, she said, was such, that 

* the crown of England could not endure, without 
' the extreme diminution of the greatness and 
V felicity thereof, and alienation of the people's 

* minds, by reason of the great payments which, 

* for those only rebellions, she was forced to draw 

* from them.' Threatened with invasion by the 
most formidable power that had arisen in modern 
Europe, and continually harassed by conspiracies 
at home, it was yet from Ireland that Elizabeth 
apprehended most danger, and sufiered most in- 
jury. One generation passed away; and under 
Strafford's wise and vigorous administration, 
' something began to appear as if that kingdom 
' might, in time, become a strength and safety to 

* the crown of England,' and without charge. 
Their trade, their rents, their civility, were in- 
creasing daily when the opportunity, which an 
incipient civil war in Great Britain afforded, was 
taken by those whom certain members of parlia* 
ment were unwilling to designate by any stronger 
appellation than that of * the discontented gentle- 

* men*,' and the Rebellion and Massacre ensued. 
In the next great crisis of our civil and religious 
Kberties, it was on Ireland that James cWefly 
relied for strength which might enable him to 
subvert both; and afler the failure of his designs, 
Ireland was again chosen, as it had been in ESza- 

* Leland, iii. p. I4S. 
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beth's reign, for the gfround on which the Church 
of Rome, in alliance with a foreign power, might 
bring its force to bear with most effect against 
heretical England. Then ensued a hundred 
years of misgovernment, and of what in Ireland 
is deemed tranquillity ; and, then, at a time when 
England was engaged in a disastrous contest 
with her American colonies, and France and 
Spain and Holland had declared against her ; . . 
then, when her difficulties were at the greatest, 
Irish claims were brought forward by that aristo- 
cracy to which the whole misrule of Ireland is 
imputable : they were supported and enforced by 
armed associations*, and the hopes which Wash- 
ington t had founded upon such a diversion were*; 
fulfilled. The dragon*s-teeth, which were then 
sown in a land prepared for them, produced their 
proper crop during the French Revolution ; and 
then, once more, too, in a time of increasing em- 
barrassments, pressing difficulties, and adverse 
fortune, the nearest and greatest danger with 
which England was assailed, was on the side of 
Ireland. That crop was trampled down : . . it has 
sprouted forth again ; . . it is now in full bearing, 
• . the fields are white unto harvest : and if we had 
not more reliance upon an all-wise and all-mer- 

. * The reader who wishes to understand the history of this vpct2it 
movement, is referred, for an exposition of its political causes, to Dr. 
Phelau's History (pp. xxvii. xxx.) ; and for a picture of its moral 
consequences, to Mr. Gamble's Views of Society in the North of 
Ireland.pp. 292— 298. 

t He enumerates this among his grounds of hope, at a time wbeii« 
in his own words. .* the Americans had neither magazines, nor monej 

• to form them, and had lived upon expedients till they could live no 

• longer.'— JI/or«Aa/ri Life of fVaihingtifn^ Svo.'p. 324. 

VOL. II. Z 
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cifid Providence than upon human counsels, vie 
fihould suiely anticipate a dreadful harvest-home ! 
Let us look at the state of Ireland, as it is re- 
presented to us, in terrorem^ by the agitators and 
their partisans. Notwithstanding the malus ani- 
fnu9 of the painter, the picture is not overcharged 
in any of its features ; and for tins simple reason, 
-that truth serves the purpose, in (his case, better 
than ftilsehood, and, there&re, truth is told. They 
tell us that the Catholic Association has erected a 
•complete ifnperiwm in imperio, or, rather, that it 
has taken the people entirely out of the hands of 
the government, the police, the local authorities, 
«,nd the magistrates;, .that in every village 
throughout the south of Ireland, and in Leinster 
also, there is a conservator of the peace, bearing 
ihe comnuBsion of Catholic churchwarden from 
this self-constituted government, and in constant 
<}ommunication with that body ;. .that the whole 
country is actually organized, disciplined, and 
aregimented, like a single company of solchers, 
ready to obey the command of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, under officers, and for a cause to both of 
which they are devoted. 'There never,* says a 
newpaper partisan *, * was oi^nization so com- 

* plete as that of the Irish Catholics at this mo- 

* ment ; peaceful as we are persuaded is its pri- 

* mary object, (! !) its principles are all ^f a mili- 

* tary cast. It is an array and discipline of almost 

* countless numbers, under known officers, with 

* gradation of ranks, commanded firom one centre, 

* and inspired by one soul. This, we say, however 
' pacific in its immediate purpose, (!) is con* 

* Tit.Timeu 
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^ veitible, on the miscarriage of that purpose, to 

* any and cwery service of actual hostility/ * We 
^ are masters of the representation/ 4say« one of 
itheir inooidiary orators. * This is the pivot of the 

* case. We have wrested their influence from the 
"* gentry, and the Protestant who draws rent from 
^ thousands of acres is almost as much destitute of 
'* power at an election, as the peasant without a 

* rood.' * The Association will continue to swajr 
^ and to control the passions of the enormous 
^ and powerful population of this country, 430 long 

* as government persevere in the miserable system 

* of anomaly and misrule which has produced that 
-* great convention.' * If that body,' says one of 
its newspaper advocates, decreed it, every county 
■* in Ireland would be in rebellion in ^e course of 
' a week. But of this,' the same writer assures us, 
' there 'is not the slightest apprehension. The 
■* leaders of that body feel the tremendous respon- 

* sibility with which they are invested. They 
^ know that they are surrounded by vigilant 

* and active enemies, and everyUiing they do is 

* done openly. Mr. O'Connell can wield five or 

* six millions of the Irish people at will : with 
"* Mr. O'Connell, however, the peace of the country- 
'* is safe !' 

If proof of this latter part of the assertion be re- 
'quired, Mr. O'Connell and the Association are 
held up to us as the pacificators of their country ! 
-When they bring the people together, in whatever 
numbers, and on whatever occasion, they bring 
'them in order, keep them sober, and obtain from 
"tiiem the most willing and entire obedience while 
l&tej are assembled. They have them under per- 

z2 
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feet command, like dogs who are held in the leash, 
till they who hold them shall cry havoc ! and let 
slip. More than this ; . . interfering, as the Popes 
were used to do, in former times, by their legates 
between contending potentates, they have suc- 
ceeded in putting old enmities to rest, and making 
peace between inveterate factions. . Effecting thus 
what the laws never could efiectuate, and what the 
priests never before attempted, they have reconciled 
the Moll Doyles and the Padeen Gars, the Cum- 
mins and Darrigs, the Dungans and Hackets, the 
Cameys and the O'Flannigans; the Shanavests, 
so called because one of their leaders (like El 
Chaleco, in the Spanish war) was distinguished 
by his waistcoat, which was an old one; and the 
Caravats, so denominated because one of their 
chieftains was unfortunate enough, at last, to have 
the place of his cravat supplied by a hempen noose, 
the bight of which was so adjusted, by a certain 
legal practitioner, as to press under the left ear. 
At their entreaties, the Three Years* Old and the 
Four Years' Old have thrown down their shillelahs, 
and embraced like heroes of the Homeric age. 
Peace has been concluded between the Magpyes 
and the Black Hens, the General of the Magpyes 
presenting, in token thereof, a living magpye to 
the Cock of the Black Hens, and the Cock of the 
sable poultry giving a black hen in return to his 
former rival. Under the same auspices, peace 
also was made between the Coffeys and the Ries- 
kavalla Boys, .made, alas ! but not concluded ;. . 
for, upon casting up the number of the slain, on 
both sides, the Rieskavalla Boys discovered that 
the Coffeys had, a majority over them, having 
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notched one death more ; and, therefore, they 
resolved that peace could not properly be con- 
cluded, till they should have killed one of the 
Coffeys, just to balance the account, and make 
things even. Such relations will be perused in 
England with a smile or with a sigh, according to 
the mood vr disposition of the reader; but in 
Ireland it is remembered, that * previously to every 

* insurrection, since the year 1798, whether politi- 
*. cal and general, like the rebellion of that year ; 

* or local and Rockite, like those which occurred 

* in the years 1812, 1813, 1819, and 1823, these 
*> quarrels seemed to have ceased, as if by mutual 
*■ and tacit consent ;' and this is a consideration 
which may reasonably excite alarm. * I well 

* remember,' says Mr. Gamble*, * that on the eve 

* of our rebellion those who knew the country best 

* were never thoroughly alarmed until they re- 

* marked the entire change and conduct of the peo- 

* pie, and saw them go home from fair and market 

* as sober as they had come : they then said that 

* the cloud which hung over us would soon come 
' down in a storm.' 

' It is distinctly proved,' said Mr. George Robert 
Dawson, (speaking in 1825,) * that the Catholic 

* Association has assumed a form inconsistent with 

* the principles of the constitution ; that it usurps 

* the functions of government ; that it exasperates 

* party hatred; that it interferes with the administra* 
' tion of justice ; that it calumniates the character 

* of every respectable man in the country ; that it 

* paralyses the magistracy ; that it keeps the people, 

* through the instrumentality of the priests, in a 

* Sketches of Society in the North of Irelaud, p. 13. 
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* state of servile vassalage, ready to obey their 

* orders, however dangerous ; and that it levies a 

* tax upon the people, to be converted to their own 

* mischievous purposes, no matter what they are/ 
Of what those purposes are, Mr. Dawson, in the 
same speech, produced indications sufficiently clear^ 
and avowals, more or less explicit, afibrded or 
made by the Association itself, its agents^ and its 
nngleaders. The Association, when it apprehended 
£*om the government an exertion of vigour which 
ivas not made, exhorted the people ' to wait in the 

* sullen silence of discontent for a more fk\'ourable 
•opportunity and better organised resources, to 

* prove to Britain and the world that they were 

* men, and deserved to be fipee.' ' Hereditary 
' bondsmen,' said Mr. O'Connell to those who are, 
indeed, held in a worse than Egyptian bondage 
by their priests, 

• Know you not. 
Who T^ould be free, themselves mnst strike the blow ?* 

* Scotland,' he tells them, ' did not exhibit the 

* patience and self-control of Ireland, nor pa-» 

* tiently suffer herself to be trampled on, while 

* her oppressors rode by in triumph. iS^e hewed 
' down, with the sword of the Lord, the arch" 

* bishops and bishops ; and when the force of the 
^ British arms became too strong for her people^ 
'they retired to their mountains, and, after re-^ 

* novating their vigour, they returned to carry deso- 

* lation to tlie very dwelling of their assailants.' 

* He would not,' he said, * press the introduction 

* of the claim of arming the Roman Catholics, . ^ 
^ for, if he did, it might be supposed they were 
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'going to proclaim war at once* One priest ad- 
vises his parishioners to contribute largely to the Ca- 
tliolic rent, because money constitutes the sinews of 
war, and because that rent will supply the Associa- 
tion with those sinews, whenever the proper occasion 
should present itself And another priest informs 
the Association that ' many of his parishioners 
'have sworn to appropriate the whole of the corn-^ 
'crop to the payment of the rent, (observe, the 
' Catholic, .not the landlord's rent!) no matter 
' what other creditors may be justly entitled to, or 
' even the wants of nature may imperiously de- 

* mand.' Well, indeed, might Mr. Dawson say, 
that ' the Catholic Association is the most dan- 
' gerous and most mischievous body which has 
'ever been su^red to exist in Ireland.' Truly 
has he siud, that ' its proceedings, and the speeches 
' of its members, and the agency of the priests, 
' unite in making it the most dangerous of all 
' engines for working upon the pas^ons of snch 

* a people as the Irish.' ' It commands a paid 

* press' (in England, we may add^ as well as in^ 
Irdand) ' to circulate its poison through every 
'* part of the country \. it has actors who stick at 
*- no felsehood to alienate the pec^le from thehr 
'-confidence in every established instkution of tlie 
' country ;' and the priests have amply fiilfilled the 
expectations of the Association, by their undis- 
guised expressions of hostility to the constitution, 
amd by their unceasing efforts to instil the same 
hatred into an ignorant and infiUuated peasantry ; 
3 peasantry too truly described, not only as the 
Bdost ignorant and the most deluded in the world, 
hut also as ' the most ready tools for any wori( of 
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* blood !* And wherefore are they so ? — Not be- 
cause the Roman Catholics are excluded, by the 
constitution of these kingdoms, from seats in Par- 
liament, and from some forty offices, but because 
no other peasantry throughout Christendom is at 
this time so grievously and grindingly oppressed 
by the land-holders; and because their aptitude 
for becoming the instruments of . mischief, and 
murder is, as it were, the original sin of the race 
. . their unhappy inheritance . . the national crime 
and the national curse. Let the reader turn to 
the authentic annals of Ireland;, .to the history of 
that iil-fated country, not merely before the re- 
strictions which are now complained of, or the 
penal laws, were known, but before an English 
conqueror ever set foot upon its shores ; . . let him 
look to the ages when, in the language of a vil- 
lanous incendiary, * sovereign Ireland enjoyed her 

* wholesome days of buxom independence,' and 
he will find, in every page of those annals, three 
words, wherein the ancient and modem history of 
Ireland, from the earliest to the latest times, is 
comprised; the words are. •occisio^ combustio, dc" 
vastalio, * Never,' says Peter Walsh . . an Irishman 
himself, a Roman Catholic, and a Franciscan friar 
• . ' never has any other nation upon earth an- 

* neared the Milesian race (inhabiting Ireland) in 

* the most unnatural, bloody, everlasting, destruc- 
' tive feuds that have been heard, or can well 
^ be imagined :.. such feuds as not only had for 

* necessary concomitants the greatest pride, most 

* hellish ambition, and cruellest desire of revenge ; 
' but also had for no less necessary consequents 
'.the most horrible injustice, oppressions, extor* 
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* tions, rapine, desolationd of the country, per- 
'. fidiousnesses, treasons, rebellions, treacheries, 
*. murders ; and all this from time to time, for six- 

* and-twenty hundred years, only a very few lucid 
*- intervals of the frenzy excepted. Never have we 
*.read of any other people in the world so im- 
' placably, so furiously, so eternally set upon the 
'destruction of one another.* 

To such a nation it Is that the men who pur- 
chase for themselves brazen opinions, and those 
of whom brazen opinions are purchased, address 
their inflammatory harangues. The Irish are told 
that the present fearful state of their country has 
been produced by * eagerness to obtain redress 
*. from an intolerable wrong, which, as it affects 

* millions, millions have combined to be relieved 
' from.' They, and that part of the English public 
whom the agitators seek either to dupe or to con- 
firm in their dupery, are told that * it is not merely 

* religion by itself, or civil liberty, that is at stake 
' . .but the contest is one for Catholicism, embit- 

* tered by Hibernicism, and fermented by the 

* growing leaven of democracy, against Protestant 

* pride, Protestant power, Protestant avarice, Pro- 

* testant insult, Protestant menace.. at last, ren- 
' dered desperate, it is armed against Protestant 

* heresy.' Dr. Doyle has * read somewhere nihil 

* projici patientia nisi nt graviora tanquam ex 
*: facile tolerantibus imperenturf and he tells his 
countrymen that he is reminded, by the Tithe 
Composition Billy of the truth contained in this 
observation. An English Newspaper says to 
them, * Patience never did any good in this world, 
land never will. We must fight for all that i? 
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V valuable ; and as it is a conditioR of our existence^ 
' that rest can only be enjoyed after labour, so inr 
Mike manner we can have no good without a 
' struggle. John Bull must be constantly poked 
'in the ribs.' The Irish.. the associated, or- 
ganised, and disciplined Roman Catholic Irish. . 
the sworn and banded Rockites and Ribbonmen, 
are told that * the crime of being too passive under 

* the weight of mnrder, spoliation, indignities, in- 

* suits, and persecutions, which they have endured 
' for centuries, is the chief accusation to be urged 
*" against them V The same incendiary * tells them 

• The author of Captain Rock's Letters to the King. There are few 
of our readers who can need to be informed that these Letters are cer- 
tainly not writtea by Mr. Moore, to whom, while the pablicatioa 
was snspended, they were pesittrcly aseribed. That gentleman has 
indeed laboured to inflame the vindictive passions of an ignorant and 
ferocioQS people most industriously; and he has exulted, merrily ez- 
dlted, in the display of their ferocity, with a recklessness which wonid 
be ineredible, if we did not know that the spirit of party can some* 
times sear the heart as ranch as it warps the nnderstnidini^. 
' Throng Connaught, Ulster, Leinster, Monster, 
Rock is the boy to make the fun stir r 
The/«n which the Irish poet thns encourages in his countrymen, eon* 
sistff in maiming eattle, and leaving them to die in lingering agony t 
xnarderirg individoala^; sunonndiog houses at night, setting fire t9 
them, and shooting or piking the inmates when they endeavour to 
escape from the flames ! This is a text upon which the Maoster Farmer 
has read a wholesome lecture to Captain Rock's laureate. Bat Mr. 
lifoore has not to answer for the virulent and slanderous letters which 
have given occasion to this note. The author of those letters im« 
pudently asserts that, in the great Irish rebellion, the Irish Roman 
Catholics * committed no massacres, unless the destruction of their 

* enemies on the field of battle is to be so called II' p. 110. Evra thia 
is not more remarkable than .his address to Lord O'Neil;. * O'NiaaV 
he says, * rouse yonrself 1 year brother Roek calls up<m you to recollect 

* who your present associates are } he beseeches you, iu the name of 
'-country, to abandon the fellowship of men whose ancestors murdered 
IjtouxB, and who have never ceased, tUl latefyt to ealuuiiate 
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that they are ' chased like fbxes, hunted like deer, 

* snared like hares, trapped like vermin, caged like 
' birds, tied to stakes and baited like bulls !' . . 
That, for all this usage, and for the concomitant 
curses of poverty, and &mine, and disease, they 
are * indebted solely to the external power, the 

* £3reign sovereignty, which plays the despot there, 
' by means of its factious resident garrison of in- 
' fiiriated seetarists; who, clothed in purple and 
*. fine linen, &ring siunptuously, riot at their 

* charges, in every species of debauchery, .living* 
\ on the fat of the land, .dwelling at their ease inr 
'magnificent mansions and comfortable cottages. . 

* whilst the Irish people, the legitimate owners of 
' the soil, half naked, half starved, are doomed to 
' linger out a wvetched existence in filthy hovels; 
' to which an Englishman would not run the 
' hazard of committing his hoga' The mind of 
the people is on fire, and the breath of these dema- 
gogues * like a stream of brimstone doth kindle 

•revile yonr iilnstrions race.' p. 219. When this incendiary thus 
called upon 0*Netl to remember what he evideBtly considers the 
obligations of herediary hatred, he seems to haTe forgotten what he 
had said, only three pages brfore, eonceniing the father of the present 
lord — 'be lost his life fighting in the cause of the obligarchy of 

* England, against his country, and his own very flesh and blood, ia 

* the year 1798 > when the Irish exposed themeelres-to a dreadful fire 

* that they might tlUce reogeaiice on him, and piked htm to deatb 

* with many a wound/ p. 216» The act of butchery, which ia de- 
scribed in this diabolical spirit, was set in its proper light by Mr. 
Pawson. In justifying Lord O'Neil for his encouragement of the 
Orange seeieties, he said—* His father found himself deceived in the 

* appeal which hernuMle te the homanity of a neighbouring dependant. 
«. He found kindness forgotten, and all the kindly feelings of nature 
•"destroyed by the poison of political hatred; and can we, or ought we, 
'to blame the son, who seeks only tb know those to whom he cav 
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* it.* Well might Mr. Dawson say that, in * what 
' is called figurative language, the exuberance and 
' eloquence of a heated imagination, and so forth,* 
by those who seek to apologize for the incendiaries, 
with more or less participation in their desires and 
designs, ' the Roman Catholic peasant sees good 

* practical matter, and would not be sorry to have 

* it brought to the test of experience.' * Every 
' artifice,* says Dr. Phelan, ' has long been used 

* to familiarise our fiery peasantry to the contem- 
\ plation of the most ferocious deeds ; insurrection 
' is acted over weekly, almost daily, in the imagina- 
' tion of those multitudes who are swayed by the 

* speeches of a few cool incendiaries/ 

* But everything is done quietly and lawfully : 
' the Catholic Association act as they have a right 

* to do.*, . Oh yes ! We have an old illustration at 
hand, and an illustrious one it is, of this sort of 
quietness, and lawfulness, and right. Guy Faux 
and his associates had a right to hire a vault under 
the House of Lords ; there was nothing but what 
was quiet and lawful in this. They had a right to 
purchase gunpowder, Uke any other fireebom Eng- 
lishmen : they had a right also to deposit any 
part of their property in the vault, .as many bar- 
rels, for instance, as they pleased.. and to cover 
the barrels with faggots ; this also was lawful, and 
nothing could be done more quietly. Moreover, 
Guy Faux had an undoubted right to go into the 
aforesaid vault when he pleased, at any time or 
season, whether the king and the peers of the realm 
were or were not assembled in the chamber above ; 
and he had a right also, an undoubted right, to 
carry a dark lantern with him. Thus far every 
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step in the business was quietly taken ; nothing 
had been done but what was lawful . . nothing bi4 
what Guy and his associates had a right to do. 
It was in the ulterior measures, .in their object, 
that the treason lay. ^ 

With Mr. O'Connell, however, says one of their 
most strenuous partisans, the peace of the country 
is safe. Yet we are told, and by the same autho- 
rity, that, when this same Mr. O'Connell desired 
his auditors to husband their pugnacious disposition 
for the Orangemen of the North, *he was answered 
' by a ferocious shout, mixed with a merriment 

* that was terrifying.' There is something in this 
which may remind us of the firemen of Constanti- 
nople, who are accused of sometimes discharging 
oil from their engines instead of water. At the 
very time when this reliance was expressed upon 
the peace-preserving powers and intentions of Mr. 
O'Connell, the following passage appeared in the 
report of his harangue at Clonmel : . . 

* Am I not standing in the town where, in the 
' year 1769, fifty-nine years ago, a priest of the 
' Catholic Church was tried by an Orange jury, 

* found guilty on the swearing of a perjured ia- 

* former, and hanged ignominiously for the murder 

* of a man who lived for forty-four years after the 
« death of Father Sheehy ? (Hear, hear !) Tell it 

* at home to your wives and children ; and, believe 

* me, no man ever did wrong who consulted with 
' his good wife. (Hear, hear !) Are not your 

* enemies of this day, the sons and grandsons of the 

* murderers of the martyred Father Sheehy ? And 

* would they not, if they could, treat you as their 
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* Orange grandsires treated the Catholic priest? 
^Cheers.) 

If it be true, as too certainly it is, that Mr. 
0*Conncll at this time wields at will some millions 
of the Irish people, can we indeed persuade oui^ 
selves, or suflfer ourselves to be persuaded, that the 
peace of the country is safe in his hands, when we 
^nd him haranguing the multitude in this strain. . 
a multitude, whom another agitator describes as 
being ' in martial array, and ready to start up in 

* insurrection if, in their maddened judgement, they 
*' should think there was a disastrous necessity for 

* it ?' It is not, however, merely as a specimen 
of the tenour and tendency of this demagogue's 
oradons that this passage has been here adduced, 
but for the sake of introducing some remarks 
upon the spirit now existing among the Irish pea- 
santry, and exemplified in the case of a person 
nearly related to the very Father Sheehy, so mis- 
chievously and malignantly thus alluded to as a 
martyred Catholic priest, murdered by the false ver- 
dict* of an Orange jury, six-and-twenty years 
before the Orange Societies were instituted ! The 
case is related with especial reference to the Memoirs 
of Captain Rock, and for the purpose of making the 
author of those Memoirs understand the real cha- 

* If the case had been as badas it is represented, it would afford bo 
jastification, no excuse, no palliation for the demagogue who, after fifty- 
vine years, thus revived it, for the purpose of exasperating a ferocious 
multitude. Bat the faet is, that this Father She^ was mainly in- 
strumental in ezeiting the Whiteboy distnrhaaees ; and having tho- 
TODghly deserved death, suffered it (like Probert) after a verdict 
tipon which it is probable that he might not have been executed, had 
it not been for his previous and notorious eharaeter. 
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vacter of the exploits performed under the auspices 
of Captain Rock's name, and celebrated in ex- 
idtant and jocose v«rse by that distinguished 
mrriter : . . 

* There lived in the county of Waterfbrd, a 
gentleman of small property, but of a family 
which, independent of its antiquity, was venerable 
in the minds of the people for having sufiered in 
their cause. He was a Roman Catholic ; he 
was a man of the kindest manners, a most hu- 
mane and indulgent landlord, even to his own 
detriment, and from his earliest youth he had 
never forsaken the popular side. If such men 
are regarded as the enemies of the people, I could 
wish to know whom they consider their friends ? 
This gentleman was a tenant to Lord Middleton, 
a nobleman of whom it is little to say, that he is 
a munificent and benevolent landlord, and who 
has the rare advantage of having his good inten- 
tions not marred, but carried into perfect execution 
by intelligent and upright agents. It will readily 
be understood, that there may have been an 
anxiety generally felt to be the tenant of such a 
nobleman, and to be under the direction of such 
agents. Mr. Sheehy, the tenant of whom I 
speak, held under Lord Middleton, on a lease for 
his own life ; and (the lease of one of the persons 
to whom he had re-let the ground having expired) 
he gave a farm, containing about thirty acres, to 
his son, whom he wished to leave in possession of 
so much on his own demise. The tenants began 
to think that, if Mr. Sheehy died while they were 
in possession, they might have their leases con- 
tinued under Lord Middleton, as their immediate 
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landlord : and the resolution was adopted to 
murder an innocent kind-hearted old man, who 
had been living for the greater part of sixty years 
with the old people and their children, on terms 
of the most affectionate intercourse, .and who had 
been indulgent to all his tenants at personal 
losses, and at the expense of suffering such incon* 
venience in his family as made his indulgence a 
fault. He had been walking on a winter even* 
ing towards his home, .a home from which; 
while Sheehy had means to be generous, no poor 
man was ever sent empty away. He was, with 
his usual open-hearted and benevolent hilarity^, 
conversing with a young peasant about his ap 
proaching marriage, and assisting him with his 
counsel on the arrangements he should make. 
The young man entered into the house where his 
mistress Uved, and Mr. Sheehy pursued his way, 
unacquainted with fear, and imagining that there 
was not perhaps in existence a being who could 
entertain a hostile feeling against him. In the 
mean time, the young man from whom he parted 
with a blessing, had armed himself, and gone in 
pursuit of his unsuspecting victim ; and while his 
mind was, perhaps, occupied with benevolent pro- 
jects for his murderer, .the murderer stood silently 
at his back, and, with the heavy coulter of a 
plough, beat in his skull, and repeated his blows 
until his benefector was lying a mangled corse 
upon the snow. " Rock is the boy to make the 
fun stir!!!*' 
* It happened, that there was resident near the 
scene of this achievement, a young barrister, who, 
as the missionary had not then published his 
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Practice of Moral Sentiments, thought this vic- 
tory a murder, and by his activity and intelligence, 
succeeded in bringing the conqueror to trial, and 
to what used, in the old time, to be called justice ; 
but although the country people knew well wha 
had performed the act, or, as plain men might 
say, perpetrated the murder, yet they used all 
means in their power to facilitate his escape from 
the pursuit that was made after him, and to favour 
his departure from the country. 

^ I have not selected this instance in consequence 
of any peculiar atrocity attending the murder. I 
could enumerate many cases marked by a mucli^ 
more sanguinary and ferocious spirit, but ther 
instance I have chosen will serve to show how* 
very worthless a thing human life is considered 
to be, and how little capable the people are of 
feeling that abhorrence of the most odious ofFencesf 
which would lead them to bring the man of blood 
to justice. Another reason which decided me inr 
making my selection is, that if these pages shall 
find their way into the circle in which Lord Mid-* 
dieton moves, he may not suffer my statement; 
if it be fabe^ to pass uncontradicted, I give it 
. . one out of numberless instances of equal atrocity 
. .as the manifestation of a spirit which one 
writer gravely describes as a spirit of martial 
prowess, and of which the missionary discourses 
with an easy sportiveness of manner, very disr 
tinct, indeed, from that reckless irony that some* 
times breaks out from a vexed and sorrowM 
heart. I do not envy these gentlemen their 
honors, or the comfort of their mutual admiration. 
Let one declare that Captain Rock '' in his Qvpu 

VOL. lu . .2 a. 



JS4 0K TIB cATXAue i^omm^&L 

^-pen6B,**asiicIl astimniglihiAMenioicSylMtsbeett 

* of esseaatial aervioe to Iidand: let tlie ether de- 

* y§^ ymaelf wilii «iidi merrj comadies as tke 
^ nwngliwg poor dnmbi fa8a^,^iid leaviiig' them to 
^ dBe in Mngerin^ >^?"^» ^^ mraqppng «. seeiiie 
*■ aad sleeping fimiily in audden couflagniiien, aid 
*' tiie pvodaDt yakmr with winch, wh^ figbt is to^ 
*■ be maJantHned agitnst men. Captain Rode s ~ 
^ i«es so npidfy dapene^ Lei the iroesioamry 

* joice and exult in tfaeae Buotial awl 
^ perfevmanoeB ; I do wit eavj taiai; I cannot 
' limMe his oondiiBt ; I cannot fine niysdf finn 
*- the heavy eoanrictiaiL that^ whatever IvelaiLd wmf 
^ have gaiiiied, or maf he Hfeely to gam, ^om the 

* lesson whic^ her pii?deged erdefa haive hflen 
^tenght, her advante^ea ave hut a ipery 8%fat ae* 
^eoapeBBe indeed ftar the spirit of eownctiy &■»- 
^eity whk& has been ciKxi^ed and mahaied in har 

* peasantry by Hie traoblesin winch they have been 

* engaged; a spirit at whiefa the hearts of other 

* men ase Mkencd, but whidi the miasiODary 

* (lums^ in safety) innnkes and enlogisea. If this 
' spirit be n«t aooa sa^ppmsaed, it will be impoaaihie 
' to sa^e Isefand ; and Jbekad nail msA \» woflth 

* aairing V 

We Mpeat Hba wnphafeir wnanAv't^iftM tfdrii 
^ benat mgw BKpprem^ HwM hm imp98sibie t9 
^mmJrdantL* liew,Hien,BaytlnsbeeiMftad? 
« ^By cnn c il iat iBn, firiaimi tin whoie host of cen- 
Mcrated caneeaBierais: HnitisvdMh is edM 
ferbyteantQi»^;enefal«fliie CsMmMcAaammr 
tiott) who betaflie oni their braoDDi menaces £kb» 
^tlwoats wide as their oenscMees;' and the cry is 
#Gheed by the kat mtm oMsmcU who hanw heen 

*. Csptain Rock Detected, p. 3ii» 
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tajbled &t intSniidated into Ibe* mriioly alliane^. 
But as paxHameiitaiy idbvni had a Tevy diflbveut 
mpaning inutile uiKferstanding of those who meant 
io> stop at- H<iui]Blow,,ftain what it bone: among diat 
idnoaion; of the lefeniisra^vi^wne iiitention it was to 
proceed till they came before 1^ miiMle vt^iaiAowM 
Whit^aU: so dxies" tlii» wovd conciliatioii niean 
xnoie or lessv acooxdiiig'tif tiiepri]nn][dei» of tile ]|fe9^ 
3on who^ttBiBait: £ad Gire^ and Lord Greiwriite 
jattaoh' no aich agnifiegtiom to it aa ia attacked hf 
X«4svd i^ing f and niien Sir Thomas Adaad ani 
iiir. €bant join in vodng' for it widi Sir FMsciB 
Jford^t and Mr: Kama, ihsy wimid: ilnd ^taas^ 
msAveB^M Ussy, came tD^oam]»i& nuamings, in wididtf 
jdifibrent degveeii of latitude. . In' one tiling, m^ 
•ase alii die adT^icates fiw Hisb mulsfinad and nndci^ 
imable coBciiiation.agreed) and that it^ that, wheoi- 
icver the subject is agitBBted in Pariiament, ttifc 
golden opportunity iaanmd; tfae^r have reached 
tiie TO vvv,. the moment of projection, the point of 
Mmarini whiek thegxeat woi^iiis tx»:beacoompU^d. 
Jknd^ indeed, 

"IfT it were cbne w fam^H n wu -dbaei tM«i *hy«re well 
It ir«i« done qpiekl^^* ' 

*■ It is to be w^di' conrndeped;' in Lord Bacon's 
•firoidB, ' whdsher time Tviil be still- morepropilious, 
•^ or whether deferring ronedies will not make tke 

* case more diffionlt For if time give us ad*9imr 
'^ tage, what naedetk^prceipitaiien to extreme renw- 
^ dies ? But if timew^l make the oase more dias- 
^ pupate;, then we cannot begin too* soon.' * It is 
*^aa old device,' says Burke, ' though methinka 
:' not a^ very wise one^ td trust to lihe chapter of 

* acoidents* The book in w^ck it is contained haa^ 

2a2 
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* the beginning and end torn out !' But to that 
chapter it is to be, .feared, shall we say, or hoped? 
that we can trust no longer. A crisis is manifestly 
at hand ; and the question is, what is to be done 
when the expectant system of policy orof mispolicy 
can be pursued no further ? 

Man is so pugnacious an animal, that even the 
Quakers, who in all other things seem effectually 
to have subdued this part of their animal nature, 
t»rry on controversy, whenever they engage in it, 
tooth and nail. If this propensity manifests itself 
upon topics which rest on mere opinion, and are 
<K>nnectcd neither immediately nor remotely with 
any other feelings than those of vanity and self- 
love, much, more may we expect it to be kindled 
by questions which are directly practical in their 
■bearings, and upon which the most momentous 
<»nsequences are supposed to be dependent. And, 
too surely, this is not one of those political ques- 
tions which, though they excite an intense interest, 
and call forth the most vehement passions while 
they occupy the public mind, are nevertheless so 
unimportant, and affect the welfkre of the community 
so little, that it matters not how they may be decided. 
What is now proposed to us must be either a great 
good or a great evil, .a blessing or a curse; a 
blessing, indeed, if it could heal the wounds of Ire« 
land, eradicate the old inveterate cancer, and g^ve to 
that poor country a tranquillity which it has never 
known; but a curse, if it should inflame those 
wounds, and an evil which would bring all other 
evils in its train, if it should undermine and sub- 

• vert the constitution of these kingdoms. The one 
jresult is not more confidently promised by those 
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who insist that further concessions should be made 
to the Roman Catholics, than the other is foreboded 
by those «who exhort us to stand upon the old 
foundations, and warn us to beware how we dis* 
turb the 

* Safe anderbaUdings of the wisdoms dead.* 

The question is argued by the former upon the 
grounds of toleration, justice, civil rights, and po-* 
litical expediency. But how little can they who 
represent this as a question of toleration, have re-^ 
fleeted upon the import of that word, unless they 
address their arguments to that great multitude 
•which, as South says, ^ is wholly and absolutely 

* governed by words or names, without, nay, for 

* Sie most part, even against the knowledge men 

* have of things ! ' To tolerate, is to allow that 
which is not approved, . . to suffer that which is not 
and ought not to be encouraged. Toleration is 
Buch allowance, such sufferance ; • ^ nothing more. 
And more no dissidents ought to expect or ask ; 
more being inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of any constitution whereof religion is a part. 
And this, too, must have its limits ; for nothing 
may be tolerated which would manifestly endanger 
the public peace,, .nothing which is offensive ta 
public decency, . . nothing which is contrary to a 
divine command,* .nothing which is in itself nefe- 
rious ; though conscience may be pleaded for all, 
since * among the many practical errors which are 
' gotten abroad into the world, a very large pro- 
* portion there is of those which have either suckt 
' their poison from, or disguised it under, that spe- 
Vcious venerable* name.* ' I hold it,* says Light* 

* Hammond, ' 



loot, ' a teller pcdnt in dixiiiiiy Ibiit «rm»9 eoTtaci- 
* entia ligasnda than fl^^' W«ce a party of ^ 
Bjuidoos, for (example, to^staUj^ ihemselves, wi^ 
their fiunjUifis, in Engtond, b^wei^ deaiioiis the 
women might be to burn themselves when Uiey 
became imdowB, md howeKfirid^iiQus :1^eir friends 
and relatives might be that they should be gratified 
in their desire, no such sofirifice would or could ha 
tfoierated in this .country. Were a «ect to adse 
among us :w^ho should reject the Qjidinsaiioe of 
joaarriage, such a sect woiuld be sufi^presaed by lasr^ 
unless they weore so iosigBificant in number as im 
escape obaervation^ lUce oertaia sehisisatical Quar 
Isers in Ireland, wjno some twenty years Ago 
separated &om thdr society, or vassf^ rathca: cast 
out by it, because ^kksb the QuaJ^ers' form tof 
axiatrimony was too ceremonial for them. H^ef 
were a set jof harmless i»thusiasts, acting m th9 
simplicity of their hearts, under Uie in&ienee vi 
an erring and pvar-atimulated consdwsaoe woiiung 
upon w^ minds; but if a prosdytisig-seGt w&bi^ 
to be formed upon the pcincii^ of having a conir 
xnuuity of wives, or ai^ other such scheme, lai^ 
which conscience i^ould be made the flimsy pcsr 
text for profligacy^ the mteif^psition of autiiori^ 
would be called /oc If such testimony w^e to be 
volunteered in these (days as in the times of tha 
Commonwealth was n(^ un&e^ueimtly borne s^ g^^inf^ 
the piiest and the steeple-house befodce the esokr 
^gregation, by men sometimes, sometimes by women^ 
.• .were such exliilutions to be made, as they thes 

*4There were loroe, about sixteen In number, vbo found their wav 
'to the HdlfLand, in th« middle of tfa« eeiwnteenth tjentorj, and fired 
a penitential life in one of tht oaxeoii t>£jMount Carmel. 
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were, in naked tm^ or even in seimr-mide sinc^ty^ 
&ough ^re are no persons who would think of 
|7nBishing> the poor, jAtiable fanaties as criminal 
all will agree that they ought to be regarded as 
insane, and pnt mtder lestratnt accordhtgly. In 
(he first and lightest case, that where the eyil 
amounts to nothing more than a probability of 
^Bsturbing the puUic peace, Hiose who see the pro- 
priety of suppressingthe processions of the Orange 
Clut^, w31 admit that, precisely on similar 
grounds, the Roman Catholics ought to be pro*^ 
hibited from carrying in pnbhe the host and the 
images of their saints, with such display as is cus^ 
iCMnary in countries where Ihe Roman Catholic 
religion is established. Processions of this kind 
are not tolerated even in the United States of 
America. The gratification of any party or sect; 
however numerous or respectable^ nrast give way 
to public convenience. 

As there are limits to toleration, so are there 
degrees of it ; just as in iimanity there are certain 
Ciases for whkh constant and strict coercion i^ 
necessary, and others where the hallucination 
being perfectly harmless the afflicted person ma^ 
and ought to be, upon every principle of humanitjr 
and justice, left at large, and indulged m every 
thing that may alleviate the calamity with which 
lie is visited. The Protestant dissenters must b^ 
deemed erroneous, some as to their doctrines and 
aH as to their discipline, by those who profess the 
principles of the Established Church ; and in thii 
light they are regarded by the law. Their conf 
duct in former times produced greater and more 
lasting injury to the Protestant cause than coidd 
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have been brought about by all the efforts -of all 
the Catholic powers, and all the artifices of the 
Church of Rome ; and their existence in such 
^umbers and with such an organization as to con- 
stitute an active, and powerful, and increasing 
party in the kingdom, is a circumstance which un* 
doubtedly lessens the security of the state. Still 
they are Protestants, and being so, they acknow- 
ledge no foreign jurisdiction ; their allegiance is 
imperfect, but it is not divided ; no case can b^ 
imagined in which the head of their religion 
could call upon them to disobey their temporal 
sovereign, or to act against him. Their discipline 
is not dangerous to the state, and none of their 
doctrines or practices are, in their immediate and 
obvious effects, injurfous to society. Therefore 
they are entitled to the fullest toleration ; they are 
not excluded from the legislature ; and the Test 
Act, by which alone they were affected for the last 
hundred years, affected them incidentally, not by 
fdesign, that act being expressly intended * for 

* preventing dangers that may happen by Perish 

* recusants/ 

And here it may be remembered, pertinently to 
the present subject and the present time, that 
when that bill was brought before the House of 
Peers, Digby, who was then a professed Romaii 
Catholic, spoke in favour of it, saying that, in his 
opinion, it was * as full of moderation towards 

* Catholics as of prudence and security toward the 

* reUgion of the state. In this bill,' said he, * not- 
', withstanding all the alarms of the increase of 

* Popery and designs of Papists, here is no mention 

* of barring them from the private and modest exer-» 
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* cise of their religion ; no banishing them to such 

* a distance from court; no putting in execution of 
' penal laws in force against them. All its precau-^ 

* tions are reduced to this one intent, natural to all 

* societies of men, of hindering a lesser opposite 

* party from growing too strong for the greater or 
^ more considerable one. And in this just way of 
f prevention is not the moderation of the House of 

* Commons to be admired, that they have restrained 

* it to this sole point of debarring their adversaries 

* from offices and places, and from accessions to 

* wealth, by favours of the sovereign ? And afler 

* all, my Lords, how few do these sharp trials and 

* tests of this act regard ! only a few such Roman 

* Catholics as would fain hold offices and places 

* at the price of hypocrisy ^^uid dissimulation of 
' their true sentiments in religion. Upon the whole 
> matter, my Lords, however the sentiments of a 

* Catholic of the Church of Rome (I still say not 

* of the Court of Rome) may oblige me, upon 
^scruple of conscience, in ;some particulars of this 

* bill, to give my negative to it, when it comes to 

* passing ; yet as a member of a Protestant Parlia* 

* ment my advice prudentially cannot but go along 
^ with the main scope of it; the present circum* 
^ stances of time and affairs considered, and the 
*• necessity of composing the disturbed minds of 

* the people.' 

Such was the reasonable opinion delivered by 
that Romish proselyte, of whose conversion, were 
men to be estimated only according to their talents 
knd accomplishments, the Romish Church might 
be more proud than of any other in this country of 
cWhich it may ever have had to boast. He acknoi/v^ 
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ledged the jostweaitd propriety of ^be potkidpie of 
«xchMian which was then, establiriied* And in- 
deed the show of veason, aa wdl as tibe sense of 
-shame must be laid aside by the Romanists, belbie 
tiiey caat complain of any sestnetions, however 
i%oioub; under which th^ may be )>laQed m a 
¥hrotestant state. We will not say to diem, * with 

* what judgement ye judge, ye shall be judged ; 

* send with what measuie ye mete, it shall be 

* measured to you «§ain.:' God fcdbid that ths» 
auixim, m its temporal apphcation and full extent; 
should ever be enfosced agai^ them I these are 
no religionists, there never were any, on whom 
the lem taUoms would fidl with sudi tenible 
seventy. Bi:^ we will say that, with such fimita>> 
tionsas humanity requires, and as ourfidth eoojoins; 
■o sect is entitled to ask for nMpe toleration than 
it is wShng to give, and than it aetuall^r giies 
wherever it k dominant. If our priiici{^ks are 
dedared by them to be so pernicious that aPro*- 
testant, howev^ blaimdess, however anuable,^tFw>i- 
-Cfver virtuous and picHis^ must necessarily^ be 
excluded because of them from the kii^do^ of 
Iieaven,*^ .sarely they ought not to compkan,.as of 
a grievance and injustice, that the Britbh Pro- 
testant Government has deemed it necessary, 
liecause of tiiieirs, to exclude them £rom seats in the 
legislature, and from a few offices in the state. Is 
it so hard a thing to sufifer thus much, or rather 
thus little, for conscience' sake ? a2id.is it thoughit 
so by the professors of a religion which attnbules 
so much actual value to sufferings of any kind, 
which, for the sake of that religion, are endured, or 
voluntarily incnned and sel£>inflicted2 When Me. 



OK TBS GATBOUC QUEBTIOK*' 9tt; 

OX!!!(mndl's eleetion idiall be annidled, he wSI) 
pandmae the hommr and the meiatcf bein^ a Caa-i 
lessor at a cheaper lale liias vis paid fx it m^ 
aidtime& 

So BKdbi fo"tiie prioeipie of tolerafioii, asiizged: 
m &vcmr of fuEtibor omeeMbns Id Ibe BxHuam 
Catholics. 

* The matter {to use Mr. Bmioe's* -words) does. 

* not concern tderBtkm, but estafalishment. The 
^ oomplaiat anws from eonfoiuMlmg priYate jixdg»> 
^ ment, ivhere la^ite aie anterior to law, and the 
*- qualifications which the law cnsates ibgr its own. 

* magistracies, whether ccdi or sdigioBs. To take 

* away from men their liaises, their liberty, or ihm. 

* property*. those things, for the psoteeticm of 
^ which society was iatrodneed . is gveat hardsh^ 

* and intolerable tyraimy ; but to annex any cQn-< 

* dition you please to benefits articificially cisated, 
^ Is the most just, natozal^ and proper thing' in the 

♦WOTld.' 

Nor is the argnment mace tenable whidi affirms^ 
that we ought to deal with the Britkfa and Iri^ 
Catholics as Austria and Russia deal with Uiose of 
^ir subjects who hold any other foim of Chcistiant 
fidth than that of their respective drarch estabMsh- 
■Eients. The case is not similar, what is demanded 
liere not being employment m ^le state, (which, 
wnih very &w lim^ticms, diey already possess,) 
irat legislative power, . . which in Axistria and 
Russia is not exercised by deliberative assen^dies; 
If it be rejoined that this also is conceded to di^ 
F)K)testants in France, and secured to them by 

* Speech on the Acts of Uniformitf. Works, YoL z. (Sro, edition) 
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charter, neither will that case apply, for upon the 
slightest consideration it must be apparent that the 
drcumstances of the two nations are widely different 
The Protestants in France are an inconsiderable 
body, and with so little zeal for proselyting, that 
no efforts for that purpose appear to have been 
made by them during the revolutionary years, or 
imder the Imperial government, when the attempt 
might have been made, certainly with safety, and 
perhaps at one time to the satis&ction of the 
Emperor. The privileges which the charter allows 
them were obtained, not by their own influence or 
efforts, but by the liberal party, comprising the 
Buonapartists and the revolutionists of every grade, 
as well as the friends of just and regulated liberty. 
Moreover, as Dr. Phelan has well observed, there 
are two important differences, which must always 
be kept in mind. 

* First, a Protestant Clergy contracts no obliga- 

* tions to a foreign power : if Protestant minister^ 

* in France or Germany took oaths of allegiance, 

* and were otherwise in subjection to the Arch-* 

* bishop of Canterbury, we should, probably, hear 

* but little, of Roman Catholic liberaUty. Secondly, 

* the Roman ritual has an aggressive publicity, the 
^ free exercise of which would be an invasion of the 

* freedom of other religions : Protestants have no 

* procession of a Host, or a crucifix, or a statue of 

* the Virgin ; neither do they compel men to a ces- 
\ sation from business on the festivals of saints or 

* reputed saints.' 

The circumstances, therefore, under which the 
Protestants exist in France are so dissimilar to 
those in which the British and Irish Romaa 
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X^atholics are placed, partly by the tenets which 
they profess, and partly by their aggressive move- 
ments, that no precedent can be drawn for one 
•country from the course wliich is pursued in the 
other. But if the Jesuits obtain the ascendancy in 
Jrance, the charter will be worth as much to the 
French Protestants as the Edict of Nantes was to 
iheir ancestors. 

With just as little propriety can the example of 
Hanover be adduced as a precedent for what might 
«nd ought to be done in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Hanover and the British dominions have this in 
common, that they are both Christian kingdoms, 
and that they are under the same King : beyond 
this they differ as much in political drcum« 
istances as in language. There can be no question 
about church property in Hanover, the church 
property having been secularized. The Genersd 
Assembly there resembles our British FarUament 
as little in its capability of doing hurt as in its 
|)Ower of doing good. The Hanoverians have had 
no bloody Mary, no James II. Their consti* 
•tution has not been framed with special regard to 
evils and dangers which the Roman Catholic 
religion and the Roman Catholic church had 
.brought upon them, and from which only by the 
mercy of God they were delivered. No Coronation 
.Oath, expressly intended to guard against the 
recurrence of such danger, is taken by their sove- 
reigns. Lastly, the Roman Catholics there, like 
,4he Protestants in France, are neither hkely to 
-endanger or to disturb the state ; and any question 
relating to them is so far from convulsing the 
^country, that it is scarcely heard or thought ofbj 



«Bf birf: tte ipcncm Aranel^cs wfa9 ba«e 8cn»» ; 
^^1^ to kope tem it ; tbe people nsiter ksowiiif i 
SOT caoriB^ aay^n^ aboot measuesy by wbkk 
jtiiere is aot tbt i^ipcanDnsr even <^ a venoCe 
poBsbffi^ tibai fii^ G» be afioetodL 

Tbe aipanait wfaidi deiMBids ^Kse tetber eoo- 
aewk i ng on ^le gfrnnd of ji]Btice,R9lB ea no bolter 
ground. We hear much declamalioii «pea tiie 
idMtact i%hi of €V«r^ unar to woK^p 6od as he 
pleases; snd, is GocPo Munev who* .bat the Ro- 
jasa Ca^bdie. •f&pBtaiit? It is a rjj^ wi^ 
bas loDo^ bees en^apai hf every deneniiuitio* of 
aeds is tbese kiagdema, whidi efery man^eaereiMis 
at his owB perils ancl inaor whkb ^ere is netllBag 
kt the laws^ mages, or d»posiliBn t^ the aotion to 
pestnifli; hittK Tosodi an edeot, radeed, haatidfr 
admitted rigbt been abused in latter i»ys, tint 
ei«ry one among as is praetieally at libcnty not 
only to worship G^od as hepieasesi, bat to blaspbesie 
Bis h^ Bane, deny His eztsteaee^ and ta^ his 
wma way ta p e td it ion y and pablkly eHdesvow to 
.pecsoade as many a» he ca& to accompMiy hidi! 
Sat thoagh aay monstzovB co n s o q acg ne e a may M- 
low as thecfiet and puBM&meat cifatchBU abose^ 
th^ murt be -very mcoaseqaential nasoneaps wto 
woidd' iaAm aa a eoroUary ftam the adbaitted rigbt, 
that all mea, whatever idigiaus teMta they may 
profess,, sheuM he e^aaOy eiigjfele to a& efi&eea la 
ihe stalte. 

' Cafe 01^ to be taiien^' said ICr. Bwkir 

* that mem cb netr uaicr oolour ef as abstvaet 
'pniu^le^ deeeiTe IkiauMihnsk. Abstvaet pnv- 

* ciples aae- what my eftunsy appniNenHioB caanKt 
' grasp; I. maai bm a;, priar^le embodied m 



fjmmt MMMMT ^r o<hBr,ngid the ooMhiet Md upon 

* it aaoertemed, befine I can peeleiid to jud^ <£ 

* Jig propviety aad advaiilage in -jpicmd&ce. Bui of 

* ail aib^Byi pB]icipiea> abatradt pdadpks of 

* nahnral i%lit ase tbe ncsfc kfle^ faeeaiiBe the moal 

* ssdeas and tbe Baost dangeKiys to resort tct 
f They wauM supersede society, and bfeak asunder 
' bU these bonds whido. have focaned te happnesa 
^ of wwMad to -a^eft. I miii voitae to say that 
'^if ise go back to corigkuJ abstzaet rights, there 

* V0idd be an end of all soeieAy I' 

Tbe esckttaoB ^lAkk is Mfireaented by the 
Fi—nripntinniflti as costnury to abstract rights 
said aaiand joatiee^ is comiiHtggit with the gei^ial 
0jr>tem of society; araoethiag anakgows to it ap» 
fiears everywhere im the a&iis cf common Mfib 
Jie who is noi in possesBion of hmdod pn^eity to 
St eertain yeady fakie» or in aasaeed expectaibioB 
fif it by inhentuieei^ is disqualified tea seat in the 
Jiouae of Cammim&, PeiaoBS i^bo are educattdt 
aad slalioaed in the lower grades of life» are^a- 
msslified §ar inEiiliar istitereoone with those whott 
^Hrtme has plaoed&r aboite ihem. The sian whO' 
Is bdbw a <oefflaim staadaid in his atotistt, is di»^ 
ifoalified Ibr ajgreamfor, thov^ he might be as 
jhrave as TydsiK. A QiialBsr is disqna^ed by his 
«fisuaB8 lor the army or ii8vy> aad from ytrf 
wuoKjf et Om OB—wMi offices sttd ways of H^ 
The whole socieiy of Bible C3irisdBas, who han« 
fnfaliahed*' Hew System of Yegeti^e Cookery/ 
adapted to their anti-carnivorous principles, are 
i||g^alifift<^ fi>r the beef-steak c]Hb» and even for 
psrtftVH^ of & padfik least. It may be an evil t» 
jbe poor, a dioadvaiilage to be ^OHiratiye^. a bb»- 
fortune to h9,Ye taiierited or imbib ed sectarsEm tenets^ 
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but in the disqualifications which result from sucb 
an evil, such a disadvantage, such a misfortune, no 
hardship is felt, no injury is inflicted, no injustice 
Is complained of. A Protestant is disqualified for 
the dignity of Vicar Apostolical, Bishop in pariibui^ 
Cardinal, or Pope. And the Pope himself, if he 
were Turkishly inclined, and wished to remove 
from the malaria of Rome to the delightful 
climate of Constantinople, could not exchange the 
tiara for the turban, and become Grand Mufii, 
unless he qualified as a Musselman. Every thing 
is subject to certain conditions ; and the condition 
which the Constitution requires from its legidators 
and its chief magistrates, is, that they should pro^ 
fess the Protestant faith. That fidth is an essential 
part of the British constitution, and if men who 
are opposed to it covet and desire seats in the legis- 
lature, it is much more reasonable for us to require 
that they should change their opinions, than for 
them to demand that we should change the con* 
«titution of these kingdoms. ' In a Chrisrian 

* commonwealth,' (says Burke) ' the church and 

* the state are one and the same thing, being 

* different integral parts of the same whole*,* 

* No man,' says Mr. Kendal f, *was ever yet in 

* possession of civil rights under a constitution oi 
^ civil government to which he refused his alle* 
> giance : and every man refusing the Protestant 
^ faith of this kingdom, refuses its constitution.' 

Abstract rights then may be left to be dedaimedl 

* Barke, toL z., p. 44, . 

« 

I This gentleman't Letters on tlie State of Ireland, tbe Roman 
Catholic Qaestion, and the merits of Constitntional Religioaa Disttae- 
4ion8 may be recommended as one of the rer/ ablest works in its iMlui 
Jthat has appeartfd since the death of Mr, Borke. 
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Upon by statesboys in good faith, and by incendiary 
news- writers in bad fkiih. No statesmen will 
honestly appeal to them, except they are such 
statesmen as have never ceased to be boys in 
understanding and in knowledge, or have declined 
into their second childhood. And for special rights. 
Such as have been confidently claimed for the Irish 
Roman Catholics as resulting from the treaty of 
liimerick, that argument has been so victoriously 
disposed of by Sir Robert Inglis, that the very 
parties who formerly dwelt upon it as if they be- 
lieved in their own reasoning, deprecated, when 
they had heard his unanswerable speech, any fur^ 
ther mention of a plea which they admitted then 
to be exploded. There remains then the single 
ground of political expediency. * Give the Roman 

* Catiiolics, it is said, * what they ask, and we shall 

• then be a imited nation. Till they have obtained 
^ it, the question will never be allowed to rest. It 
*■ may be granted with safety ; it cannot safely be 
^ wit tiheld ; it cannot even safely be delayed ; and 
^ii must be granted at last.' The marrow of their 
whole argument is here, and we will now break the 
bones of it. 

First, then, when we are called upon to give the 
Roman Catholics what they ask, it behoves us 
clearly to understand what it is that is asked. Ta 
this point the Emancipationists have more than once 
brought their vessel, wind and tide &vouring, and 
with all sails set ; and as often as they have brought 
it there, it has either split on the rocks, or grounded 
and gone to pieces on the shallows. When that 
qpiestion is to be answered, it is then perceived how 
Uttle principle of cohesion t^ere is between the goI<i 
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wad tibe icHH, joui Ikeimn^ttMl 4te da^ cf ifvUdi 
fliflir bottle oonftideraqjr* ifte die ivage in lUb^ 
ciiMiaenar'A ^rem^ is muapwmitL Hmw m 4i« 
ICavfttis «f Lasfldevsie to agree vj& Jiie IcUi 
tesanti aadvHii Ciaegiam Bodk mfOtL^m laa^te ^ 
Bail Ottj <ifitk JM^h Huk? Iflb C^nst ^itfi 
Dr. D^te? liovd nmdiei vafeh Hk O'CewKJl! 
ICr. WmaaaB WjmsimiAk CMilidi jHailJaKk Imp- 
Ibw? Mx, WHbetiKQe wik wdut jDwtor FkAm 
«i]i|ihajtiea%£alh1ie uxnMcsaACT of Inland? fiv 
Thosias Adand, aodHiBimr ottfaer eonstsr menbeo 
wImi, unfiirtMnwhdy fer iiwar conitatnatti and Ifasir 
cwmtry; li»i«<te]iamilwaBn»pait, bow ane thef 
to agree vitihihe ^dkotnteiiied genaflpwrw' «£ Ije^ 
land, ifvlMiy^ittoqriBg tiae «xafli|de of Aeira necg toni 
in i^l, fiaane ceereUj ^fsganaed aod trained liie 
KoHiaa CaHioGe peacaaiiyof tirkole eoiiHtiea; and 
nd^ parade ^inem^ m ^reen wi^wsis, wtg/aaeattd 
and offieeied^ heoBe and 4o^? JKbflber Flenftf 
microscope k not reqaised £ir aeetag into Undr de^ 
■aigBs. 

We kaoir what ivas no^ intended byihoee <dn^ 
tinguMfaed gtateainaniwftKidBiJBatatiiaQBd Ihe ly i e fl ii nn 
of what, by a gross abuse of terms, is odled C!»r 
tiiolie £Bnnoi|»ien. In an iaiJaf)py hour they 
moved it ! Mr. i^ entailed upom ^Sieee Idn^danv 
&r gnsater evalt by UMb jpBii of to conduet, ikan 
by engapng in the wmt iti^ wnokdaoaary Famet^ 
(supposing, utik^ we do not believe, tiuKt the nme 
might haffK been ai^nded,) or by hia manageinaat 
ef that var aft a wm i fa . Birt Mc Z^ ne¥er in- 
teided to temwe the exkling neetxietifiMs witbMit 
substituting trihecs 'v^/dch ahonld beequally or mase 
^iffiql^ &tr tifte ^eemaif ei the ^onstiMioi^. .tha 



Ihrotcstant een^tiilioii,. rCoiMHstkig eossubslaii^ 
4afly of chnr^ and stale. 

' As t0 asy thing,' aaid he,* ' which I smd taf 
^*eoHeague» meditated to bmg ibrward, £ disclakn 

* the very woFdB in cmnraon use ; the eznancipa^' 
^tion of the CathoUcs, or Cafhoiie -emaneipatioiu 

* i have awer undentood that suhjeot so ; I never 
''naaderstood ihe sitnatioa of the Calhd^ to be 
'4Madi-; I do not now innderalaBd the mtuation of 
^-^e Catholics to be sueh as that any relief &om it 
^<€oidd be eonectly w» des^c^ed : but I think iib» 
*'§sw reiaaiiiing beaefits of y/Midki they have not yet 
^ fiartioifwled might have been added safely to th» 
^^many benefits ifhieh have been so bounteously 
^oanferred on tiiein in the pieseBt yeign. X am oi 

* opnion that the veiy measuve I a&ude to^ as & 
'iehum of right, cannot be maintained ; and it is cm' 
*tthe gpound of libevaU^ alone, and political expe- 
^ «li»M:e (and in tlmt sense, wisdom, as connected 
** with other measuies,) that I should have thought 
^'it desirable, adviseals^, and important; but Z 
^ would not have it founded on a naked proposi- 
^ttiofi^ to repeal any c»e thing which former policy" 
^had deemed expedient for the safety of the church 
^-and state. No, Sir, it was a ooraprehensive and ait 
^extensive syst^ra whidi I nstended to pit^sct to 
^ idinquii^ things certainly intended once as a secii* 
^rhy, which I thought in some respects ineffectual^ 
^(and wbifAi were liable to additional objections 
^ from the very drcumstance of the object of the 
^ Union having been accomphdtied) and getting 
^(fiker 9ecwfU^ for the same ob^tis^ to have a- 

* more consistent and rational security both ijt 

* Parliamen tar J History, xxxT., 1118. 

2b2 
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*^urch mid staie^ according to the principle^ but 

* varying the mode, which the wisdom of our an*: 
*^cestort had adopted to prevent danger^ The 
^ measure I intended to propose, I think, would' 
^give more safety to the church and state.' 

Mr. Pitt did not live to try the experiment of 
obtaining this more consistent and rational secu- 
rity, which, keeping still to the principle of our an*' 
^estors, was to give greater safety both to church 
and state. But it was tried, perseveringly and par^ 
tiently by Lord Grenville, the most eminent of 
tbose persons who acted with Mr. Pitt at that time,^ 
and himself the person who must have been best- 
acquainted with Mr. Pitt's intentions. And we- 
know that he agreed with him concerning the ne-' 
cessity of such securities : * if tranquillity and 

* imion be our object,' said Lord Grenville, * all' 
*.due provision must be made for the inviolable- 
' maintenance of the religious and civil establish*' 
' ments of the United Kingdom ; such at least' 
' have always been my own declared opinions.^^ 
To the form of such securities he attached^ he said,' 
comparatively little importance; but that there- 
was a necessity for them, he distinctly stated. Ac*- 
cordingly under his auspices provisions were pro* 
posed, such as had been acquiesced in by the Pal- 
pal Church in its arrangements with other govern-' 
ipents, and to these the most considerable of the^ 
Roman Catholic titular bishops expressly and for-^ 
mally consented^ It was uiged upon the mind *' 
of the Pope as a reason for obtaining his consent" 

to that arrangement, * that such was the returning* 

* 

* Diffesf, part il , 209. Dr. MarraT'n Evidence (titalar Arehbisltop' 
pf DubliD). 
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f-spirit of kindness evinced by the British govera- 
^ ment towards the Irish Roman Catholics, that U 
^ was not at all improbable thai in the event of 
f emancipation being granted^ the Catholid 

* bishops might be allowed to take their seats ift 

* the House of Peers,* The Pope believed thi^, 
and if Dr. Milner may deserve belief for any thin^ 
^hich he asserts, the titular bishops also ' were 
^ really led to believe that upon these events taking 
^ place, their church would not only be protected 

* and honoured, but also that it would, in a sort 

* of subordinate way, become the established church 

* of Ireland / ' Accordingly, the Pope would 
have consented to the veto, as the titular bishops 
had done. The public cannot need to be assured 
that no such hopes were ever held out to the Romaii 
Catholics by any member of the British or Irish 
government, hor indeed by any persons eiccept 
those of their own communion, who look for th^ 
Complete re-establishment of their intolerant church 
in all its pretensions, and to the utmost of theif 
j>ower are labouring by any means to bring it 
^bout. But it may be needful to remind the 
public at this time that the leading persons of the 
Bntash and Irish Roman Catholics, having twic^ 
consented to the veto, twice retracted that consentj; 
afler they had authorized their advocates in par« 
liaitient to signiiy it, and to bring in a bill founded 
thereon. 

■ * When last I had the honour of addressing the 

* House in behalf of the Catholic claims,' said Mn 
Grattan, * I then stated that the Catholk» were 
^ willing to concede to his Majesty the right of the 
^ veto or the nomination of their bishops. I an| 
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* sorry toaay that I cannot now tArm that sacil 

* are the aentimentB of the Roman Guthoiics ef iie<^ 

* land upon that subject Whether i httive bbib^ 
' informed the Honse, or the €athoHcB ka:ve beeil 

* gvdky of retraction, is a qnestion whidi I shall 

* never agitate, it bein^ my fixed ^neiple never to 

* defend myself at the esqiense cf my country.* » «t 
With what propriety titoae Rfoman Gti^cdics, inA 
nrhom Me. Grattan had communicflited, oovdd bo 
called his conntry,- it would require some of his 
peculiar logic to explain* ' 

Mr. Reogh did not speak so calmly concerning 
fbe prelates of his church on this occa»on ; he said 
that to the propositions of giantiti^ iHstt ' oe^o, ond 

* receiving a sailary firom the treasury, they gaYea 

* private, dastardly, partly insincere, mi psfftly 
^ corrupt assent* Altogetiber insinoeseit was shevm 
to be, by their own afler-conduct, l»it private it was 
not ; and assuredly there has been noliring dastavdly 
in their proceedings: they have not wanted rohm^ 
0t tBB Mpkx fbr saying or unsaying any^ng wi4i 
perfed: intepdity. Lord Eldon has said ^vulf 
that * during the many years vdiidi have elapeod 

* since this question has been contemplated, no ma» 
^ has yet found out what seccoities he could pappose 
t on the part of the Protestants, which tfie R<»aaia 
' Catholics would give as the price of what they were 

* to loeeivB.* Wherefore, indeed, should tiicy be 
content to receive upon conditions that which thou 
cxipect to obtain nnoondiCEcmaily, and to be courted 
to accept, and to be xewarded for aceepting ? Th^y 
have caioilated always upon the continued support 
of their Mends in Pariiament, b^ng swe of ihe 
principles upon which that support is given to thieoai 



hf flome ; and ivHb mj^ud to* o4iiei!» 'vdiO' both pfo^f 
iMS and &d[ a suscos attwsbmeat to the Piiotestant 
CJuudt as hf the CDnatitatbnr established in dauesa 
kngdom^ bcaEmg nmind tiie M abservation, tiaat 
fiMft Jupiter mdt perdere prher demefdcet, and 
tookoig^ upon: them aa tboB demented^ Hitherto 
tiiesr Ittjve Hat bees dcoured ki that eonftdenee;. 
IVhate^ver dafdicit]f they beKva pneCeed, wfaa4tever 
nraraaces th^ hscva brokeiiy whatever agveemeBla 
libty hove netvaeted,. these ieithM adherents, tiiey 
knsvr^ wcBa at aay tboe seadf to lenew the question 
&ff theiDr and plead fi)r them, and vole- for them 
Bgain f said, if iieed weoe, t» pied^ themsel'ves te 
them s^aray and to be again and agahi deceived by 
liiei&r and again and agani stultified and' insnltedL 
i'ktieBt Qmsa^ waa tat a type of such emaodp^- 
4iffwifrtH L 

Id fiietv aay aeaanties fiiat ni%ht be: 1^ 
antepted wouJid not be w«rth at nuh. To^sajrthat 
ifae Roman Catholics; as a bodjF; «ve not to be 
Jons^SBd npoB. their dedairatiea and then: oaths^ 
vpould in these days expose the person who should 
assefft it to a fuQrmoathed cry of ^ Hear ! hear V in 
^adEaanentr and to^ a chaise of b^gotryr intolesaneev 
«akiniiiy,.ami umg&tllemaidmes8^ from the llomait 
Catholic pnessy and that part of tiie press which; 
withcmt beings Romaai Catholie, is (fecideftiy aai^ 
(Frotestent The assortionv neverthdess^ is trae. 
Xhey am n^ to^ be bound in their draiiings with a 
i^otestaoit state by any dedarationa or oaths, how^ 
lever solemn ; and this m no secret part of their 
aifBtem, ^ it has been dttcseed and pcoBOunced by 
popes, canons, and councils, that no such oaths and 
declarations asa bindings It is upoin tb^ religious 
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«incerity of other men that you have your surest 
reliance ; but in exact proportion as the Roman 
Catholics are sincere in their religion, must they« 
tipon any point in which the interests of th^ 
church are concerned, be distrusted. CorrupUo 
opthni pessima. The better, the sincerer, the more 
xeligious they are, the more efiectually are they dis- 
qualified by their creed. They are told in their 
decretals*, that Non est ohservandum juramentunt 
x[uo malum incaute permittitur : thiat Non omnia 
promissa solvenda sunt: that Non observentur 
juramenta qu<B Jiunt contra divina mandata: 
Bnd that Aliquando non expedit promissum ser^ 
vara sacramentum. To these . authorities their 
creed binds them ; and of their application of such 
maxims history affords abundant examples. In 
the bull t whereby Pope Innocent III. excommu- 
nicated Count Ramon of Thdulouse, and absolved 
his subjects from their allegiance, the maxim that 
^th is not to be kept with heretics is there dis- 
tinctly stated as canonical. .* Juxta Sanctorum 

* Patrum Canonicas sanctiones ei qui Jidem Deo 
■ non servaty fides servanda non sit' It was part 
of the Coronation oath in Arragon, that the king 

* should, upon no pretence whatever, expel the 

* Moriscoes, nor force them against their wills to 
•' be baptized ; and that he should neither directly 

* nor indirectly ever desire to be dispensed with as to 

* the said oath ; or in case a dispensation should 

* be offered to him, that he should not accept of it; 

* and that, if he did, whatsoever should be done by 

* him thereupon should be null and void,* This 

* p. S. Cans. SS. Qaast. 4. 
f Catel. Bjit des Comtcf de Tonloatei p. S48t 
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liafh was taken by Charles V. ; and Pope Clement 
VII., in these words, absolved him from the solemn 
«n^agement: 'And we do further release your 

* Majesty from the obligation of the oath, which,' 
*■ we are informed, was taken by you in the general 
^ estates of th6 said kingdom and principahtieS/ 
^ never to expel the said infidels ; absolving you' 
*■ from all censures and penalties of the guilt of 

* peijury, which you might incur thereby ; and 
' dispensing with you, as to that promise, so far as 

* it is necessary. And we do further grant free 
"* and full power to the Inquisitors, to compel all 

* that shall contradict the same, or prove refractory,' 

* by ecclesiastical censures, and other proper and 

* lawful methods, requiring the assistance of the 

* secular arm, if it shsdl be judged necessary : all 

* apostolical constitutions, and all ordinances^ 

* statutes, and privileges of the said kingdoms and 
^ principality, to the contrary notwithstanding, 
' though confirmed by an oath, and by an apos^^ 
*tolical confirmation, or by whatsoever other 

* authority ; and notwithstanding it should be pro-* 

* vided, that a relaxation from the said oath should 

* «ot be desired, nor ever be made use of, if granted, 
■* and that the said privileges should never be by 

* any means abrogated ; and that, whatsoever shall 

* be done to the prejudice of the same, shall be 
^ held as null and void/ This dispensation, as is 
properly remarked by Dr. Michael Geddes *, may 

* plainly discover to the world how little all laws, 

* Dr. Geddes*8 translation U used (Miscel. Tracts, toI. i. p. 3Qy 
1>ecanse we have not the original to refer to : bat the fact is certain ; 
the substance of the dispensation is foand in every history that treaty 
of the Moriseoes, and there ia so reaaon to doabt the socoraojr of tht- 
translator* 



*;iMiites,aiid oadis though eonfinned by the Sar 
*iOf Roae^ da flignify to the secnrily of Ihe li^es, 
^-Mberttes, and pvopeitsr of subyects that are not 
VPfepiatsiBMkraPoiHshkkig; it being inipoamble 
* for the wit of naa to fiame an oatii ftdler to all 
'.those purposes than this was thai is here dis^ 
'^penaad mitk 9— -fiN%.besidcs that it oontaiiied a pvcH^ 
^mise neicr to denve a diapensatran, or, tf a dtt- 
'rpsnsatiQn should be offined, not to accept or 
*' make use of it, it oontained a dedaration likewise 
^Ihat whatsoever should, by virtue of any diapen- 
'^aation, be done to the prejudice thereof shoukf 
*,he nufl and void toafl intents and purposes :* air 
oath wemr t& dedre a diwpauaiiam, or to accept; 
or make use of one,, if ofiered, being a vaa^t whidr 
tbe plenitude of the Papal power (aa we see by 
tins) can dispense with, whenever it is for its ad- 
tautage to do it 

, WiHMbesaid that these maxims are okl and 
obsolete? Old as they aae, the Romua Cat^otie^ 
ase still bound to them by that creed of iPape 
Fins lY^ which is at tins de^ the authentic expofli-^ 
tioii <^ the fidth of the Roman CathoKe diuieh, 
and to wMdi all their pfosdytes must pidilidy as-* 
oent, m^thont restriction or qualification^ Let U9 
also examine of ^i^iat value their kle dedarationtf 
hanre pmved, and how they reason at thaB time uponr 
tile wocds G^ an oath. When, in the year 1792» 
file Iri^ Roman Catholics petitioned lor the r^^ 
storation oi the elective franchiae, their committoe 
4sew up and publisdied a declaration, concluding 
with these words :• •' If we shall be admitted iota 
^ any ahaie of ibt constitution, by being restorad 
'^ the right of elective frandiise, we axe ready iir 
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*^be most soknni mannoT to ckdaie, tiutt we -wiir 
*" not esuaedat tibat privflege to disturb (nr woatei the* 
^ cstabfiBhmiraitof the Protestant religim or Pcotes- 
^ ^ant goverBBient of tins conntry/ Bear witnesB,' 
Mr. Vesey Fitagerald, how &itMdly that soleimr 
declaration has heen keptt ! 

JBy liieact of I7Jd, when, in;reHance upon iMi 
dDelarotionv concessions saA as b& goTemment 
which was not demented -would have nnde were 
OEiadii to the Rinnan CaHi^ks of Irelaad, it was 
po'vided that the person accepting office i^uraid 
swear as follows :. . * I do solemnly swear that I 
f win not eiefdse any privilege, to which I am or 
* may become entitled, tb (Msturb and weaiiEenth^ 
f Trotestant ieUgibn and Protestant gevemnient in 
^ litis kugdcMn..' A man, in whom the sense of 
troth has not been destroyed by casmstry, woidA 
never discover. . what the Roman Catholics have 
discovered. * that thesignification of that oath torai^ 
upon the word * And.' Immediately after the 
ferm of this oath was pnblii^hed and cisculated, a 
Roman Cistfaolic conmieittaary npon it was pnb^ 
Mdied, and iiie litde ctmjnnction, from which a 
aeanin^ that dioxdd nidlify the whole porport of 
iheoaldi was 4o beextraeted, was distinguished by 
lieing prisEted m large characters, diat atlentiont 
might be drawn to it at first sight The comment 
is &US expressed :. • 

* All are heee agreed that, to violate the abov# 
^ clause, it is necessary to disturb aoidweakai not 
^ only ^ Protestant religion, but lUfiewise the Proi^ 
f testant government. They are evid»tly con* 
f seeted wii^ tiie coignnction ovtd, withcMit «af 
' comma after . religion* Both must be disturbed 
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* and weakened, not in any manner, but precisely 

* by the exercise of the privileges now granted. Irt 
*. other respects, we are in our former situations a^ 

* to preaching, teaching, writing, &c. Weakerf 
^ after disturb appears rather an expletive than a 

* word conveying a distinct meaning, for it is irn-* 

* plied in disturb ; as whoever intends to disturb, 
^dfortiorU intends to weaken. Hence, the ex* 
^ pression is generally understood, and so it has 
^ been explained by every one consulted on it, to 
^ weaken by disturbance. Indeed, if or was be-*^ 

* tween the word disturb and the word weaken, as 

* it was proposed to be, the signification would b^ 

* changed and inadmissible*.' * 

* Surely,' said Lord Eldon, when in one of luS 
iadmirable speeches he brought forward this remark-^ 
able example of Roman Catholic casuistry, * surely 
^ this sort of reasoning upon the terms of an oath 
f should teach us to use great caution when we are 
^ prescribing in what terms we shall require oaths of 

* security to be taken.* * By this Jesuitical interpre-? 
^ tation,' said the present Lord Chancellor, ' it was 

* meant to convey to the Roman Catholics that, ex<^ 

* cept they disturbed as well as weakened the Protest-^ 

* ant establishment, they did not break their oath \ 
f and that, although they might not weaken by means 

* of disturbing, they may weaken it by any other 

* means in their power.* The declarations and 
oaths of men, who thus * palter with us in a double 

* sense,* are not to be trusted. And what shall wd 
say of those persons who, when they proposed ^ 
remodelled oath in the year 1825, omitted the word 
K^eaAren. .and omitted^ also, the clause by which 

* Piotestant Principles, p. 81. > * 
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^ery Roman Catholic, who holds a place under 
the statute of 1793, is required to bind himself that 
be will not do, or attempt to do, anything calcu- 
lated to alter or interfere with the established and 
existing condition of property in Ireland?. .A re^. 
they the dupes of the Irish Roman Catholic leaders^ 
OX their accomplices ? 

_ * " I do swear that I will defend, to the utmost 

of my power, the arrangements of property within 

this r^m, as established by law." This is the 

provision,' said Lord Lyndhurst, * and the neces-t 

Isary provision, contained in the oath of 1793. 

S Everybody who knows anything of the history of 

Ireland ; everybody who knows anything of the^ 

proceedings upon this question, or of the evidence 

given before a committee of this House, as ^vell as 

before the House of Lords, must feel most sen* 

sibly how important is the provision contained ii^ 

this oath. Are we not aware that that oath wa^ 

admitted, at that period, as an additional seciuity 

to the Protestant Church ? If that were a neces^ 

sary clause and provision in the oath of 1793^ 

why was it then omitted? A gain,.. I say, wili 

not the House be astonished to learn that, in th^ 

bill of 1825, the whole of this provision wa^ 

omitted ? Was the omission made advisedly and 

deliberately ? Was it merely the effect of acci-j 

.dent, or of indifference ; or was it the result of 

deep-laid design* ?* 

. Some of the most ludicrous situations which arQ 

presented in comedy or farce, are produced by the 

manifestation of credulity on one side, and adroit 

Jmavery on the other, when some goodnatured dup^ 

* Fxotestaat Pxineiples, p. 143» 
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tmSk/n kimaelf la be at tte s&me tine tsicised «idb 
Iftughed at by partiea» upon whose tnUii be plaow 
as Ml a feliaooe as they do iip<« his gvdlibiMtyw 
ITeiy d^^fent is the feeMiig when a tragic cato- 
slrojf^ is jHrepared by deodt thus acting upon a 
genereiis i^ikst! ^There is a sort ef stiibb<H» 
and stupid consistency by which men ao&a some** 
fimes to be possessed, as by an evil spkit ; no proof 
can then evict them of the persuamen which they 
have enee taken up ; the more light is tJisown ii^oil 
it, the less (like the owl in the emyem) ave they 
•able to see and to disoem. The seotosies wiho de-^ 
aire the evertlKow of the church, .and ^ey who' 
-consider afi r^gicnis vnth equal indifierence, and 
are wilhag, ther^ine, to tolen^ all, picmded tiiey 
pay for none;, .and they who hate Christianity, 
and woidd eagn^y, if it were possible, destroy it 
joot and Iwandi, because their hearts sebel against 
stfie restrictions whieh it imposes -and the duties 
which it ai^ins ; such persons have an intelligible 
jnotive for thor eonduct in leagumg vrith the^ 
Boman Catholics, and mdmg them in their endea- 
vours to open a practicable breach in the eonstitu« 
iion. But it is not so obvioui^ int^hgiUe, wheie- 
§sxe sincere Protestants, who lo^ie the religion 
winch they -proftss, hi^d it by ^hmee as vFeM as by 
inheritanoe, adhere to it in heart as well as with 
4heir lips, understand its inestimable virorth, and. . 
if a dreadful necessity were to arrive. . would lay 
down their lives in its defonce. .it is not so intelli- 
gible why such Protestants (and such there ar^ 
among the Emancipationists) should persKst in this 
league, when the ulterior designs of the p^rty, by 
whose professicNos they^were totAllnred to engage 
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in. ky aPB no longer iBtoomMad^ and earn no loniper 
be conoesled. A better explanedGB, however, wu^ 
he fmxRd tha& fai tlie stubbonmess into mhksh erea 
tPril-«n«sniBg men sonetinies snfier tiuir consio^ 
ienej to degenecato. They continue io »ct wslli 
4fte Roman Catholics, not because they veiata thdar 
first opiniomi, but beesnse they have chsiiged thenu 
They believed at first tiutt seeiirities were ncces^ 
aaary, and spake and acted upon that belief in Ml 
ebioerity. Having learned, ^^un tte experieaee of 
tnrenty years, that no seemtieB can be obtained, 
iBther than ad&nowkdge their cstok, as in honooor^ 
aible redatode they on^t to have done, (and mosft 
Bttve done, if they had kept on in the strajght-fiaiptf 
vmrd path of an uprig^ UBderstanduig,) th^ hami 
]>er8uaded themselves that no seountieB a«e needed f 
•and of this they would now persuade the nation. 

if they represent the coneesoons which are caHed 
ior as an act of g:Tace, they aigue against the ubh 
|p*ack)U6ne6s ef dogging it with eondildons. Do 
tliey advise it as a captvdatioa, to which imperious 
^circumstances must inevitably reduce the gorvmny* 
BMnt ? then they insist l^t to stand out for teiina> 
nt^l serve only to prolong hostfle iediings, whicb 
cannot too soon be allayed ; but that the part of 
Wffidom ^lould be to gratify the victorious pu?fy, 
wad excite in them a kyodtty d^pei^tifm l^ placing 
a generoitt eonfid^Mse in them, and making an nn^ 
eon(£tional sunender. And they pcetcaid that tius 
noay be done seiiely, far the Roman Cathoiies, as a 
body, neither have nor can have any ulterior objeet, 
though individuals among^th^n, irritated by long 
'Of^osition to their first and just claims, may have 
deed inten^p^rate language, and had seef^urse ta 
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unjustifiable and even perilous means. But place 
them on an equal footing with their Protestant fel* 
low-subjects, and they will then desire nothing 
more. . because there will then be nothing more for 
them to desire. Take their clergy into the pay of 
the state, and the dogs of darkness, contented each 
irith his sop, will neither bark nor bite. Throw 
open the houses of Parliament to the laity, and 
lidmit them to all offices, and the roots of the Romaic 
Catholic strength will then be cut : the great fami- 
lies among them are attached to their iaith, less by 
any clear principle of conscientious assent, than by 
resentment and pride ; and were the cause of that 
resentment removed, and the provocation to that 
pride no longer adminktered, they might be ex* 
pected soon to become English in their &ith as well 
as in all their other feelings. Divested of declama-. 
tion, and of such fallacies as have previously been 
noticed, these are the arguments of those Emancir 
pationists who argue in good feith. If they are 
reminded of the coronation oath, they reply, that it 
is a bugbear which has been disposed of (however^, 
this it will require some hardihood to repeat, since^ 
the reply itself has been so ably disposed of in Mr, 
me*s perspicuous Treatise, and in the powerjful 
voluhiA^^ the Dean of Chester)., or they advise 
that Parliak^nt, in its authority and its wisdom,, 
should annul.that oath, and frame another in ita 
stead I Are they entreated to call to mind the ex» 
amples with whi^h, for our instruction and warning, 
history abounds. . that of other countries, and more 
especially that of our own ?. . History, they tell us, 
is an old Almanac « .we are now to be guided by the 
New Style, and coitform to the Gregorian kalea-: 
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4ar ill our policy, as well as in our feasts and &sts. 
With the course of events, they say, everything 
has clianged ; times, circumstances, o^miions, prin* 
ciples, manners, and modes of faith : institutions 
-must be accommodated to these changes. The 
'Roman Catholic religion is no longer what it was; 
the Protestant constitution of these kingdoms must 
therefore be modified, so as no longer to exclude 
the members of that church. There can be no 
danger in investing them with power in the states 
because they have repeatedly disclaimed whatever 
might be deemed d^^erous in .the tenets of their 
^incestors. But were it otherwise, any danger on 
that score might properly be desps^d ; for it is nO 
longer by questions arising out of religious differ- 
:ei^ces that the tranquillity of nations, and more 
.especially of an enlightened nation like this, can 
be disturbed. 

' We were told,' said Mr. Peel, * a few years ago, 
.' that the influence of religion was fast dying away ; 

* and we were asked, with pity for our credulity, if 
^ we thought any men would now occupy themselves 

* with reli^on ? Religion, we were told, was, even 
■* on the Continent, only a volcano burnt out, that 
< could never be rddndled. I remember, Sir, whea 

* Mr. Whitbread, in the course of an eloquent speech 
f delivered in this House fifteen years ago, ridiculed 
^ the apprehensions that were then expressed as to 

* religious feelings ever again exercising any influ-^ 

* ence over mankind. " took," said he, " at Parts: 
f was there any fear that religion would be revived 
' at Paris ? Was it to be expected that Buonaparte 
f would revive religion ? Could he excite any 
^J^prehensioIlS ? Could the Pope excite an; 

VOL. II, 2 G 
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f appvdbensioiis ? Why, he was Buoniiparte's prt- 
' soaer, and must remaia subservient to him. Was 
* there any apprehension of the Jesuits being 
'Kstored?'*' 

Mr. Whiil»ead asked these questk^as in the year 
1812, with the confidence of one who would have 
deemed it absurd to suppose that any man should 
ttBSwer hira in the affirmative. It is possibte to 
have a short nose, uid yet be so short-lighted as 
wot to see to the end of it ' All things aie in 
' change,' said a member of one of Elizabeth's 
parliaments, * tmd nothing 90 nippre^edy but by 
^ God^M grace the same nmy, in time, by policy 
^ be raiied up/ Hs who i^d this was a Papist 
The policy which he required for rai^ng up that 
mippressed supersdtion in these kingdoms wftl not 
be wanting : once it was already so raised as to 
struggle for the ascendancy, and by God's grace it 
was again suppressed ; but woe be to us if, in reli- 
finoe upon that grace, we neglect our human secu- 
rities, and suffer our defences to be betrayed ! 

It should seem a reasonable assumption, with 
legard to the ulterior views of the Irish Agitators, 
that those views may be supposed to extend as fer 
as the agitatcHTS themselves have chosen, not 
merdy to admit, but to proclaim. Agitator^ 
they are here called advisedly, because the temi 
comprises the two classes of United Irishmen : 
those who act in sis^ervience to Dr. Doyle and 
Mr. O'Connell, and those who are enlisted under 
CaptaMi Rock. Will Catholic Emancipation, in 
Its widest meaning, content them? Dr. Doyle 
ip[iay answer the question for one branch of this 
portentous unipBy and C^^ptaia Rode f&t the othcFf 
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* Catholic Emandpation/ says Dr. Doyle*, 

* will not remedy the evils of the tithe system : iH 

* win not May the fervour of religious zeal, the 

* perpetual clashing of two Churches, one eleva- 
^ ted, the other ^llen, both high-minded, perhaps 
*. intolerant: it will not check the rancorous ani" 

* mosities with which d^erent sects dssail each 

* other. It will not remove aH suspicion of par- 

* tiaiity in the government were Antoninus him- 

* self the Viceroy : it will not create thai sym- 

* pathy between the different orders of the state 

* which is ever mainly dJependent on religion^ 

* Withal, Catholic Emancipation is a great mea- 

* sure, and of itself would not only ^^t much, 

* but OPEN A PASSAGE TO ULTERIOR MEASURES^ 

* which a provident legislature could without didi' 

* culty effect. The union of the churches^^ 

* however J would at once effect a total change in 

* the dispositions of men,* 

Here, however, in justice to the character of thi» 
titular prelate, it should be observed that, being 
questioned upon this subject before the Committee^ 
a »very difiRerent opinion was then expressed by 
him: — 

Yerhaqiie dUeuwtwr dictis eontraria vefitU* 

fie then said, ' I ihmk, if emmndpation were cat^ 
' lied, that the whde of the CaUiolic population 
' would consider their grievances, as it were, at an 

* end. I am also quite confident it would produce 
' in them a feeling of satisfaction, of confldenoe^ 

* and affection towards government, greater than 

* has ever been experienced almost in any country. 
^ We would feel a most intense interest in pro^ 

• Pigeft,p;2,20I. 

2c2 
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* moling the interests of our own country, without 

* reference to religious distinctions : there would he 
*: a hond, arising out of our affections and natural 
*. inclinations, which would secure to the crown our 
' allegiance better than any provision which can 

* possibly be made. I am convinced in my soul. . 
' J never spoke with more sincerity . • I never spoke 

* more from the fulness of my heart than I do at 
', this present moment, .that, if we were freed from 
' the disabilities under which we labour, we would 
' have no mind, and no thought, and no will, but 
\ that which would lead us to incorporate ourselves 

* fully and essentially with this great kingdom.' 

Now (for it was never supposed that Janus, 
iliough he had a double face, had a double mind 
also) it is certain that the titular prelate must either 
)iave written, or spoken, as he did not think. And 
there appeared so many and such flagrant proo& of 
this self-contradiction in his evidence, that had he 
been before a court of justice, no coimsel would 
have rested his case upon the testimony of a wit* 
ness who had thus disqualified himself, nor would 
any jury have allowed the slightest weight to it. 
But it is also due to him to observe, that he may 
have felt not only self-justified in this conduct, but 
self-approved for it, upon the system of morals 
which he learned at Salamanca and which is incul- 
cated at Maynooth. The jesuit-casuists have de- 
termined that it is sometimes allowable to conceal* 
the truth ; and in their classification of falsehoods, 

* ' Num veritatem aliquando celare licet f 

* Licet equidmn, Interrogatus testis^ pro tempore potest uti eequivO' 
* catione^ si revera illo tempore reus /actus non $it^ quando non debet 
*juxta mentemjudicis respondcre,,, Interrogatus an habeas pecumatn. 
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.that which is delivered in evidence is set down as a 
venial sin *. So that, if this person, and certain 
other witnesses of his communion, should have 
thought it necessary to be absolved firom the dicta 
contraria menti which they delivered upon that 
occasion t, causa utililatis, whatever might be in- 
flicted upon them in the way of penance would be 
light in itself; and immeasurably so, when com- 
pared with the comments of Dr. Phillpotts in his 
Supplemental Letters, and those of Dr. Phelan 
and Mr. Mortimer O' Sullivan in their excellent 
Digest of that momentous evidence. 

But of the opposite opinions which have been 
delivered by Dr. Doyle, thaty we humbly appre- 
hend, must be received for his real opinion which 
was pronounced when there was no obvious pur- 
pose to be served by duplicity. . that which is con- 
sistent with the whole tenour of his conduct, with 

'* sipetatur cum injuria negate poteSf aut $i adsit rationdbiUs causa id 
^ faciendi, Pemiciosum igitur mendacium grave aut leve est juxta 
* materiem; jocosum et officiosum veniale plerunque,* 

Escobar. Moralis Theol. Tract i., Ex. 10. c. 2« 

$ 11. p. 160. Lugdani, 1644. . 

* * Nwn mortale sit crimen ieviter mentiri in judicioi aut in con- 
fessiune f 
*Minime: qiiia levis judicii injuria ; et levis eonfessionis irrOve- 
rentia est.* lb. ib. sec d. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the copy of the notorious book from 
which these passafi^es are transcribed should formerly have belonged to 
the Jesuits of the English Mission, 

f ' Mentira officiosa est dictum contrarium menti, causa lUilitatis, 
* Que pecado es la mentiraformal f 

• lapurijocosa y pure officiosa son pecados f>eniales.* 

X«rraga. Promptuario de la Theologia Moral. Trat. 48, 

p. 343. Madrid, 1733. 
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the views and maxims of his ehiirch, and the decla- 
jrations of those who are engaged with Inm in the 
same cause, made under circumstances in which 
their sincerity may be presumed, sometimes in the 
warmth of exuHation, sometimes with the adyised- 
Bess of a settled judgment. Dr. Doyk knows that 
what he calls Catholic Emancipation can no more 
funoduce unanimity, or even tranquillity, in Ireland, 
.that it can change the weather ; or than Prince 
Hohenlc^, by praying in Germany, can set a 
Ixroken leg in Di:A)lin. But he knows, also, that it 
would open a passage to those ulterior measured 
which he desires, and enable the Roman Catholics 
to occupy a position from which they could com- 
mand the citadel. He knows that on that position 
they might plant their batteries, and demand the 
•surrender of the Protestant Chmt;h Establishment 
In Ireland. And we know that, m both Houses of 
the British Parliament, there are persons, som^ 
being truly Protestants, some calling themselves 
60, some of John Wilkes's religion, and some 
of Jeremy Bentham's *, who wmikl heartily co- 
c^)erate with them for that object. Lord King 
JBMd Mr. Hume are not the only members who 

* Wkidi, mpeft the autkority of the 'Monusf Ckioni^,* we 'mast 
suppose to be lomething very different from that upon which the 
^Pritish conatitation is founded ; for that joanial speaka thus ia its 
^berality:,*.* Whether we take revealed religion for oar fuida. tr 

* embrace the opinions of the transcendental moralists, and ehaase tke 

* Epicurean system as modified hyMr. Bentham'..and presently it 
speaks of ooa of bis wodss as imwUmabte ! Poor Jevessy, thus to be 
noticed by such transcendental, joornaliats 1 

■ ■ ■' * he that* s eoacerred 
* By snoh is not eoneeived ; stase is aoasense, 
*If ondtrstood by them.' 
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bave intimtited as much. And * Qod knows/ sa^ 

i^ord Claiendon, *• few men haye done mora ham 

* than thcKse who have been thoc^bt al^ to do 
^ least ; and there cannot be a greater error than to 

* bcheTe a man whom we see quriified with too 
f mean parts to do good, to be thereibte incfi^wtMe 

* of doing hurt, llieie is a supply of malice, of 

* piide, of indnsUy, and even of foUy, in the 

* weakest, when be sets hb heart iH)on it, that 
^ makes a strange progress in miscinefl The CoiCBk 
tryman in the feble asked nothing more of the Treeis 
than a piece of wood whssewith to make a handle 
iofr his axe ; and the silly Trees thought they gave 
him little in grantiii^. his reqnisst* As We Vdiem the 
Tree of the Chnrch^ which is onr Tiee of Lile » « ad 
we tender the safety cfi the Royal Oak« .let wi 
beware how we give the handle I For the wed^ 
aie prepared; kiA bands which are coarse utd 
esdlous enoc^h &ir the worii^ «e ready to engage 
in it ! 

But the Whigs will tell t» that tdterior views 
axe entertained cmly by a lew who are either bigotif 
In lebgion, or enthnsiasts in politics ; and that the 
great and respectable body of the British and Irish 
Jloman Cathc^cs desire no more than what ^y 
ask-, and when ^t i^iall have been granted will be 
eoirtented and thaakfiid. ^ Permirum mieatur^ 

* qtamqtuxm extare qui eUam nunc credat iU 

* quorum preedicta quotidie videat re et eveniia 

* teJHli I ' Cicero did n<^ ' --- >- < 
those who believed in the Chaioeean astrologers^ 
than it may be applied to those who give credit to 
this class of politicians. There are, nndoobte^ j, 
among our Roman Cathdk Mow-subjeets^ man; 
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who in their secret hearts lament that this danger-^ 
ous question ever should have been moved ; many 
who were contented with the toleration which they 
enjoyed, and would have been glad still to have 
lived in peace with all men, and in as much charity 
as is permitted by their creed. In these kingdom^ 
time had done much toward abating the acrimony 
of religious differences. Our controversial warfare 
had ended ; satisfied with victory, as well as thank-' 
lul for the deliverance which by victory had beeil 
achieved, .we had laid down our arms, willing, as 
far as possible, to let the points of difference pass 
out of mind, and look only to those in which we 
were agreed. This was the disposition of the Pro* 
testant Church when the Romanists renewed the 
war;.. when Milner planted his batteries, and 
Lingard opened his mines, and the corps of sap^ 
pers commenced their operations under Mr. But* 
ler, and the Baddeleys and Andrewses cast their 
stinkpots over our walls. And, now, even the 
most moderate among them feel those latent prin- 
ciples of their religion in action, which, if they had 
not been thus disturbed, might have remained 
latent and consequently harmless through life. 
Once more with the British Roman Catholics, 
their religion is become their Action, and they 
have found allies among the men whose faction i» 
their religion. They would not and could not be 
satisfied with what it is proposed to grant, even if 
the utmost that has yetlbeen proposed were to be 
granted. So surely . . and as reasonably also . . as 
they now argue that because so much has already 
been conceded, therefore more must be granted. • 
80 surely the next concessions would supply them 
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with grounds for a further demand The more they 
gain, the more strongly will it be considered a 
point of honour for them to pursue their advan- 
tage. If legislators, why not judges ? If in the 
parliament, why not in the cabinet ? If qualified 
to enact laws for the people, wherefore not qualified 
for offering counsel to the king ? One absurdity 
having been granted, the rest follow in proper con- 
sequence. There would remain but one step more* 
and that step would then have been rendered 
easy : . . Why is the sovereign to be the only person 
in these kingdoms to whom liberty of conscience is 
refused? Why should the king, queen, heir oi^ 
heiress, apparent or presumptive, of this empire, be 
the only persons in it who, after having examined 
into the reasons of their ^th, may not vary itd 
ibrm, if they think good, and choose another for 
themselves, without incurring pains and penalties ? 
Is it just, .is it reasonable, that they should be 
under this restriction ? Is it consistent vnth those 
imprescriptible rights of conscience, which above 
all other rights ought to be held sacred ;. .or with 
the liberaUty of this enlightened nation ? 

Suppose. . (and, without referring to what Lord 
Plunkett calls the old almanac,, .who that looks 
upon the ephemerides of the current year, will deem 
it an impossible supposition ?) • . suppose there 
should be a sovereign in these kingdoms, or a sue-* 
cessor to them, who should be verily persuaded 
that the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, as it styles itself, is the true church, and 
the only one in which salvation is to be obtained* 
Against such a danger (for it is a possible danger) 
we have a security in our Protestant constitution ; 
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but if the kgishtnre were no knger Pretestaitf, 
who shall say thai that seeunt j n^^it not be aik 
nulled?, .as aome securities, which by our fast- 
fitfhers were deenied equally eneutnil, hatve been ; 
jmd as others masL be before men whose bomxka 
fdigknis duty it is to subvert that oonatitiitioB, cut 
be a^itted into padiament* What could be ]«• 
{^ed po these agguments for exkBduig' libeitj of 
^aooaci&ofcit to the royal fiunily, but that the cxisthig 
laws upon this point ase expedient and necessary 
for the safety and wel&re oi tiiese nations ; and 
bow can it be expected that we shmild stand iipoB 
that princii^ then^ if we abandon it now ? The 
throne, as well as the ahaor, will be shaken, if we 
aui^ oursdres to be drifen from tint ground by 
clamour, &c seduocd by that spurioas hberaiity 
which makes those who aie ddnded by it at onot 
Ihetoc^andthejestofthetruePftpist ThePn>* 
lestant succession was cHtabtished» becaasr it bad 
been Ibund, by experience, that it is ineonsnt«nt 
with the safety or welfeie of this ProtestMit hin^ 
dom to be gOYeined by a popish prinee, or by anf 
king or queen marrying a pBfksL But if the prini^ 
^ip^e upon which that snocesaon was cslaftrfidied 
ht retracted, the prinei{de ai legitinaacy frd?e9, 
and the BiH of Rights^ whkdi is the Ma^Chnta 
^ our rdigious, and mMal, and intdlectual ftet» 
dcHB, becomes as much an old ahosanac as bislory 
m .as mere a bugbear as the Cf^onatian Oath. Tilt 
d^t of suooession xe^evts to the house of 9afdiBia» 
llmt house, whose tender mercies the Yaudois exr 
perienced fermei^, « • and whose geneiosity the 
descendants of ihs Yaudois ase expeiiciKing at 
this day. 
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The moie moderate part of tiie En^ish Roman 

Cathdics woukl li¥e in hope of this succesaon, and 

content theraselYes with pvepanBg* the w&j ^r It 

.by such means as would then be safe and con- 

stkutioual; and while that hope was inde&»le)y 

iidayed, there woukl be ahrays in thor prospeet 

the pos^bility of a conTersiQii in the ivigsia^ 

family. They can know little of the old ak^usac, 

And as little of human natwe, who would dismiss 

«nch a possibiMty from thexr estimate of the ceo- 

^equenoes to be af^fnrehendcd if we surrender oar 

.securities. For it has ever been the policy of the 

Romish Churdi, and more espcciBHy iiiU sobdest 

agents, the Jesuits,, to obtam an infloenoe orer in- 

fiuential parsons, and gais ihe ear ai qneens and 

Jungs, into which (as has been penkwcdy pnyved 

in ^BJs kii^dom) tbey instil something moxe deadly 

thaA the ' juioe of cmssed hdaeaon.* It wonld not 

he difficidt to show wherefoie,. when firee oppov* 

tunity is afforded, they find most dodlity in that 

«salied rank ; nor is the &et mtore ereititaUe to 

their astute poiaey than to the jatentkms of those 

who have thus been broogfat into snibjeGtioa. Bvt 

in every rank of liiie the Bemish prepngaoetist acts 

with an advairtage wiach is not posaisaed by the 

aiinisters oi ajiy of the reformed lurches : for hn 

proceeds per feu et ntfm to his; purpose. Sooneit 

«r later, to all these who have fiv-ed without Cbd 

isi the wodd there comes a season when religion 

nppears to Uiem, what in truth it is^ the most mo* 

Btentous of all eurthly concerns^ Sooner or later, thi^ 

jEKMil awakening to a sense of its condkion inquires^ 

what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ?. « 

pseA extremes meeting in this, aa in otiier eases^ 
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those teachers are most likely-to be heard in reply 
who offer it either upon the easiest terms, or upon 
the most rigorous. The Church of Rome tenders 
it upon one or the other, according to the dis- 
position of the seeker. It acts thus systematically, 
in its wisdom . . for the wisdom of the serpent be* 
longs to it ; and the structure of that Church is the 
greatest work of such wisdom which the world has 
ever yet seen. No other system has ever been de- 
vised so excellently adapted to practise upon the 
weakness of men, and to form a strict alliance^ 
offensive and defensive, with their vices. It ad- 
dresses itself seemingly to the better part of our 
nature, while it enters into a compromise with the 
worst. It enslaves the understanding and corrupts 
the conscience. Can it then be deemed strange that 
it should collect so many waifs and strays into its 
fold ; and that its likeliest converts should be found 
among those who are most exposed to the tempta-> 
tions of prosperity ? 

Let us not be deceived. Catholic Emancipa^ 
tion may be argued upon the ground of expediency, 
the only ground upon which its advocates can 
make out the shadow of a case (and that ground 
is not tenable by them) ; but it comes to a question 
of religion at last,, .and ' that whale (as Horace 

* Walpole says) must swallow up all gudgeod 

* questions.* It is a sagacious remark of Horace 
Walpole*s, that large bodies are only led by being 
in earnest themselves wbhen the leaders are not so. 
The multitudes whom the Irish demagogues have 
put in action (and whom they represent as mil- 
lions) are in earnest, because their views are na- 
tional and religious; not to mention that Irishmen^ 
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^f their class, are alwa3rs in earnest when they are 
in hopes of a fray. Were it not that they suppose 
Catholic Emancipation is to put an end to tithes, 
taxes, and rent, they would care as little for the 
men who have raised the storm, as those men care 
for them, or their religion, or their country, 

* When things of evil aspect are to do. 
The first cause is not named ; but, commonly. 
Some slight, remote, co-operative cause. 
Whereto the people knit them soul and body.* 

The quotation must not be pursued, for it repre- 
sents them as 

* Unknowing that which stirs tkem up to act. 
Which is the mover's cause, and not the mnltitade*s*;* 

but in this instance, the stirring cause, . . the 
deep influential principle is in the multitude, and 
not the movers. They would care as little for 
Catholic Emancipation, if they knew what is 
meant by the absurd term, as they would profit by 
it were it obtained : but understanding it to mean 
Catholic ascendancy, they pursue it with a sim- 
plicity and sincerity which deserve to be better 
directed ; and with zeal worthy of a better cause. 
Broken heads they would risk merrily for Mr.- 
O'Connell or Mr. Anybody, at an election,, .man, 
in these latitudes, being an electioneering animal ; 
but their necks would not be hazarded with the 
same willingness in such a quarrel. For the 
political question they would not go farther than 
a riot (a riot moreover having a great attraction 
in itself,) . . for the religious one they would take 
the field in rebellion. The old plenary indul- 
gence for those who are engaged in a holy war 

* Isaac Comnenas. 
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would, as in a fovmer nebeUion, revive for them; 
when they weie again engaged in the same cause; 
(they are taught to believe * this, and it is believed 
by them ;) and if the plume of phcsnix feathers 
which the Pope sent to Tirone, were by miracle to 
be discovered, they would doubt as little of the 
phoenix, as of the in^libility of him who sent it. 
In that faith they would be ready to inflict, or to 
endure anything,, .to deserve the heaviest punish- 
ment that outraged humanity might demand, and 
offended justice exact, . . and to undergo it with a 
fortitude, which, arising from deluded conscience, 
excites compassicm even more than it commands 
respect. 

* * Doctor Doyle, in his pattoral letter to tbe Ribboamen, iotisiaie* 

* that his clerg^y did opposs their designs, or rather did censure them* 
*^He states, that, although the clergy (I quote from memory) knew of 
•the conspiracy for three years before it came to a head, they refused 
*- the rites of the Church to all who wmid not remmnee their wicked 
'designs. This was certainly Tery kind to the govenment : bvk if 

* the clergy knew of the conspiracy, (which knowledge they di(| oot 

* communicate,) they knew also that the people did not much fear the 

* withholding of those rites ; because an opinion generally prevailed 

* among them, that cJl Catheiiei who oppoud the BHtisA government 
^ in arms were entitled to the ben^ qf a plenary indtUgenee^ The 
« clergy must have known that such an indulgence was granted in th« 
« old time, and that there have been men among the Irish who hare 

* tanght them to beitere thai it continues still in force. And, beside; 

* the clergy may hsTe known that refining tiie rites of the Chiuvh 

* was refusing only what the people would not xeeeiTe, at one of their 

* oathi teas, not to confess their tins for seven years^ or until they Aa<f 

* triumphed^ except at the honr of death. The clergy then could have 

* BO opportoaity of pitting tbcir threat in exeevtien, except at an honr 

* when they have uniformly (and I think very properly) consented t» 

* suspend W^Roek Detected^ p. S60. 

This little book may be received with perfect confidence. No person 
IS better acquainted with the state of the Irish peasantry and people 
than its very able author. . 
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The priests are as much in earnest as the people, 
both those who beUeve all the fiibles in their 
breviary, luid Hie more liberal .and rational ones 
who make distinctions, oontrmng, as the old 
pHHrerb says, to swallow a bull and stick at the 
tail ; and tiiose who have taken to their profession 
as a craft; and the intermediate ckss, who, while 
they take the full license of infidelity, keep, never- 
tfieless, a lurking prindple of superstition, whicb 
makes them look on to a general acquitts^ce in 
tile customary ibrm at last. The esprit de corps 
prevails nowhere with greater force than among 
the Romish clergy ; it influences them when con-- 
fidence has no hold. Sir George Mackenzie ha^ 
mn ugly saying in his works, that 'the greatest 
' p«rt of mankind are either weak or dishonest,^ 

* smd that both these support bigotry with all their 

* might.' In its full extent we should be sorry to 
admit the maxim ; but of the Romish clergy it is 
certain that the dishonest and the weak are equally 
bent upon upholding the interests of their ChurchL 
Those among them who reject both natural and 
fevealed refigion (and such Dr. Doyle knows may 
be met with even in the haHs of l^e Inquisition^ 
letein nevertheless as inveterate a dislike to the 
Protestairt fai^, in all its forms, as is cherished by 
tiie most bigoted of their bretlnren. They adhere 
to their own Church, while they hate it for the 
evils which it has brought upon the world siad 
upon themselves. But there are probably very- 
few of these in Ireland. In no other country are 
the ecclesiastical students so jealously and so ef*- 
Actually secluded from the humanizing influence 
of society, and nowhere does the Romish religion 
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exist in a more unmitigated and malignant form, 
•both among priests and people. It is not truci 
that that religion has changed its character any- 
where. When indeed those persons who call upon 
41S to dismantle our defences, throw open our gates, 
and admit the Roman Cathohcs into the citadel of 
ihe constitution, are reminded of the intolerant 
and persecuting principles which have been de* 
creed by their Councils, proclaimed by their Popes, 
and acted upon whenever and wherever they have 
had power to act ; then indeed they argue, and 
the British and Irish Romanists are free in their 
liberality to confess, and eager to persuade us, 
that the infallible has been deceived, that the im- 
mutable has changed : but the Romanists make 
this admission with a saving clause, (for them-^ 
selves, and not for us,) that it is the practices only 
which have varied, not the eternal principles,, fo^ 
that their Church is and ever has been, and ever 
must be, incapable of error or mutation. And in 
one part of this assertion, they are borne out by 
the ftill and clear evidence of history. Certain it 
is that their Church confesses to no error in any 
principle that it has at any time maintained, and 
that it expresses neither shame nor sorrow for any 
of its practices : it recedes from none of its claims, 
though it may wait the convenient season for re- 
advancing them; it retracts no maxim which it 
has once avowed, however monstrous. There is 
even a canon forbidding the retraction of any-* 
thing that has once been decreed against any 
lieresy whatsoever ^. Non est retractandum quod 
semel Synodus siatuit contra unamquamqiie 

I * P. 2., Can*. 24. Ques. U 
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heresim. Their argument upon the oath of 1793^ 
and the meaning which to the defeasance of that 
oath they extracted from the conjunction and, may 
instruct us to look well to their declarations, and 
examine always, as Fuller says, whether there ' is 
' no vermin of equivocation hid under the nap of 
* the words.' 

We must not form our judgement of the Roman 
Catholic religion from the representations of thosQ 
English Roman Catholics who have a purpose to 
serve by keeping its distinctive characteristics out 
of sight ; and who have moreover from their child-- 
hood breathed the free air of a Protestant country. 
They among them who truly entertain tolerant 
opinions, and believe it possible for a Protestant 
to be saved in his own faith, are, in reality, half 
Protestant themselves, and would be treated as 
wholly such if they dared avow that opinion, were 
the sword of Paul, as well as the keys of Peter, 
once more in the hands of their clergy. But the 
tolerant are few; they who have affected most 
Kberahty have been proved to be most Jesuitical ; 
the more honest have let it appear, that, in their 
opinion, the differences between the Roman Catho- 
lic and the Protestant are what they call blood- 
worthy*, (an awful word to be found [thus used] 
in an " English Catholic Gentleman's Magazine !"> 
They have defended the Inquisition as a useful 

* Tike expression is the more remarkable, because, being used in- 
cidentally, it betrays an opinion which the writer might possibly havo 
been discreet enough not to declare openly. Speaking of the troubles 
trhich were raised by the Puritans, he observes that * there was no 
bloodworthy distinction in their doctrines.* 

VOL. II. 2 o 
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fstablishnunt*; and a SpaaiflJi Baman 
who had heen in the service of the Inquisitiai 
khnself, found himadf called: upon». whan he was in 
thia country; to aigue the pc^ with them^. and 
endeavour to oonvinoe them that thifr acxnnaad 
tribunal desenws the abhorrence andi in&my whieh 
it has obtained ! Grievously indeed ana they de-* 
eeii^ who> are pmsuaded that tiie Baomanista> have 
Bn3nrhere abated one jot of their pielenstonfi,. or in 
sny one point relaxed the rigour of their ihtole^ 
lence. We ana aometUneB referred, to the Gnaliican 
ehurdi aa an example thai the Roman Catholio 
lehgion may be established without: detriment to 
the temporal sovereignty, and that it nn^ exists 

* * // ^ a c^en4ant dts AMgl»i qui difendent I» tribunal du Sait^ 
*• OffiQe comma utiles et feu at entendu /aire tapoto§[ie par us pretrt 
^'cathoHqtte angiait, J&M^s V9ir^u'il ootnnnuaiimal to fMrtm^dC 
*'€et HaUiummtntj gut j> »*«tsiai« jMrnoiM fM bu ekftiaafwt im 
'fMit^evr, la raUgmn. c€th4tUqi»€ : maLLjqut,si l*on eompforait I'etprH 

* d§ pais tt de charitit d'humiliU et de. denntereisemtnt^ que respire 

* rEvangile^ et ^pt* presente la doctrine ainsi que la vi&de Jitue Ckritt 
*-mSmey aeec U syetimg, de rigmmr^ tPaetuM^ d^rmu, da laaUeai qn~a 
*4M^l09 ce»itituti»a$dm.Saiwtqg^eta»ea la/aemlii actmlUHpm* 
*wuiaeiUe qu'ont lei xn^tMiteuxt d^abuier de leur aadwitiy on mepm 

* de* his naturellet et (£tome«, dee co/utitutions dee papei^ dee ordoni' 
' nances roj/cUes, A lafctveur «fu sermentqui lemr assure la saeret^ am na 
*-pouvait s*awqieekn4e dibssUr ettitribsmai. comma aui»Uu, «| paopra 
« taalemant a/(«r» dM.il^pAmf#«.'-^]Joi«mte. Hist, Cfitiqua da ri»* 
quisition di'Espagae^ t, ii., p. SS8. 

Id his preface also (zxi*i.)* Llorente notices this favoorable opinioa 
of the Inqaisttion, whieh h« heard -ilk- Loadoin the admtren of Aat 
tribanal thinking it had been useful in Spain, and that France would 
kftye CMnd it advantac'eow to have had a uailar etti)di»bincBt: Ce 
flM trampmt ces personnast he add«, c'etoit da croire qu'il s^gSsait 
4'6tre hoa Cathaliqua pour n'ajtoir rian d craiMdre, da Saint i^Sct*. 
Those who were not good Catholles they would wilixngly Lava d*» 
livered oyer to its discipline! 



«9ery things that might juatiy be deemed dMio«:<« 
iotis; Ihis^^ i» a fimmiite thetn&wittislliooe wM 
€Bdea(voiiE to matta a distmctSon b«t<fv«eti Fiapistd 
and Roman Catholics, . . between the mligion o£ 
#i& Papid Gocirt and tikat of the €h«irdi of Rome. 
Iik>w, altfaou|^h it nitty be gnoiled tii«(?tlM GfUlicaiv 
Church i» the most ftivoumble estampte of a Ro** 
ismii e^abliriiinent thai can be prodoeedf ^eie M0 
mme cireixmstanctts idiich< ^ovdd' in ptiidenotf 
^itohold tile Emano^kmkit^ ftom apipeaHiur>l9 fft 
itt behalf of their oanise. In^ so fhr as tfa^t (Satt^ 
|M)99€ssifs any Liberties, the^ i^e possessed a^nst 
Hie approbation of the Papsi court ; every book, ai^ 
Sir Robert Ingii& tells us*, which has been writteri 
2i defence of the Liberties of the Gallican ChuitiH 
]beiag, at this day, prohibited by the lH)pe. Fmm 
j^eo in this respect as it is^ and liboial as it may bc( 
fepresented to be, it must not be fbr^tten, that in 
tiie worst acts of inhuamn bigotry and wholeisaki 
fwrsecutionv by which t^eRiotiian> Catholic religioii 
ii«s rendiavd itsi^ odions, ttie Gallioan ChiHehhtHl 
l^een as much engaged as the Fapai ; the Frencll 
Bishops^ have be^ as remorsdess as the dpanisH 
Jhiquisritors^ and the Most Christian kings ai^ 
dee{^ dyedin the bloods their heretical subjects; 
m9 the Most CathoHe : they were as cruel, becaus^ 
tfie same wiekedQy-perverted religion' had * eor-^ 
*'mpted their oompassioii^;' diey were as Pithless 
in violating: charters and siolemn treaties, beeauM 
they were taught by their confessors, and by thek 
oonncils and their popes (in whom they were-alsd 
^loght to believe infallibility was vested !) thtrt* t4» 

•* Sabstaiid* of Two dpewbesr p. 88* 

2d2 
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break faith with infidels and heretics was, in itself^ 
a meritorious act of faith. Before any one ven- 
tures to deny this, let him inquire into the history 
of the French Huguenots and of the Spanish 
Moriscoes. 

But if the Roman Catholic Church were in any 
part of the world purifying itself, and by degrees 
approaching to the spirit of Christianity, and to 
that truth from which it has so long and so fear- 
fully apostatized, it is not in Ireland that the 
fidntest dawn of any such melioration can be per- 
ceived. A Jesuit* has made the observation, that 

* les nations^ non plus que les particuliers, ne se 

* defont jamais de leur caractere, et sont presque 

* tov jours les victimes de leur d'efaut dominant* 
The remark is true so long only as those moral 
causes which act upon national character remain 
unchanged ; but too certain it is that those causes 
have not undergone any beneficial change in Ire- 
land, from its earliest annals to the present day. 
Such has been the temper, or rather such the posi- 
tion, of the people, ut nee mala^ nee remediaferre 
possent Two centuries ago they were called, by 
Osbom, * a miserable nation, that wanted not only 

* wisdom and virtue to purchase their own freedom, 
^buta competency of patience quietly to submit to 

*"lhe English civility.' In the course of those two 
centuries manufactures have been introduced, 
agriculture has been extended, commerce has 
thriven, cities have increased and flourished, wealth 
has been created, arts and learning have taken 
root. The country has rapidly improved in all the 
outward and visible signs of prosperity ; but 

• P, Charleyoix, Hist, de Nouyelle France, t. iii. 260. 
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though the great body of the people have in some 
degree partaken physically of that improvement, 
^for though miserably poor, they suffer less from 
absolute want than their more miserable fore- 
others,) morally they remain unchanged. It is 
iseen in every court of justice that their ancestors, 
when they wore the glib and the mantle,.were not 
more regardless of the obligation of an oath ; 
every newspaper brings accounts of arson and mur- 
der, the same crimes which were committed century 
after century by the old Irish, and in the same 
temper ; the present generation are as completely 
priest-ridden as those who received their orders 
from Sir Phelim O'Neal. . and their reward from 
Cromwell ; and the spirit of Sanders and Rinuccini 
lias descended upon the priests who ride them. 

' You destroyed,' says Mr. O'Connell, ' the regal 
' diadem and noble coronets, but the mitres of the 

* prelacy you could not crush ; they were too pow* 
^ erful for the arm of oppression or the foeman's 
,* sword ; and the Catholic Church, the only and 
f last remnant of Ireland's former greatness, is now 
f as strong in her hierarchy, as fixed and firm in her 
' strength, as immoveable as the eternal rock on 

* which she stands, as pure in doctrines as when she 

* was founded, and as venerable and splendid as 
' when her altars sparkled with gems and gold. 
^ She is still as unbending as in the days of her 

* greatest glory : her tenets are as pure as her dog* 
f mas are immutable/ 

So speaks Mr. O'Connell : let us now hear Dr. 
Phelan : — 

* For the last fifly years, the Roman Catholic 
' bishops have been engaged, with little intermis^ 
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man* in tiea&ig m^ various members .of Ifae 
f^ov&mBOBoi, fbolh in Esgkuid «iid IrelaBcE; 
in ev«ry iostaoee th^ hwe «ver-««aehed qr 
«luded them, and ^Id om Huir tmuous eeunt 
of aggrandiaemeBt without suBtaiiiiiig one 'dfr- 
ekure defeat l^ey hw^e »eoeii>ed with ecpnl 
freedom, sod twated ^h ^c^ual 4esteity, ike 
ewefftuMfi which msie made tto <(hem -firom time 
to ikoe, !by asfasMBts after fdaee ^Mid de^aimert 
upon petriotim. They ^aave intnguad with «tt 
ipartiefi; ihej iha»e ca^^ded aod iriHIied, uaol 
and amused ^lem, 'as austed ^their purposes, jsit 
JBever giren their confideBee to «iiy. it was » 
BMre'dilfiouH aCkievMaeatiox^ouaterfdot the upper 
/daaaes of their own oofttmuaisn ; ^ej attempted 
it,4md have suooeeded. ia 17#8, avaUing them-' 
selves of 4iie blind strength of the Idi^ l^tslature, 
th^ orushed ^he lisiiigapii^^ their g»»tary beaeath 
jk mass of aomiaally 'a^ranclosed paupers ; on 
SAYen^ oeca^ns i^aee, they have r«b«d&ed4irat 
*^ overweeiiiQg auKiety €ix >emaneipatk)Q,^ wych 
woidd postpcme the eaered claims of the hieravchy \ 
and at sobm orilieal moments when a scAusm ap- 
peased inevitable, hasie restoiad sidxMrdtnatioii III 
seditious raniks, and soathed or terrified the ^ing- 
ieadeits into obedienoe. Men v/bo •can do aM ^hii^ 
should be vespected as adTersa^ies. Frmnds they 
never oan be; they have a spirit wihich scoib at 
GCNfio^ialaon ; tfiey haw a separate interest, an Jo- 
terest in the disquiet and di^onour of England; 
which cannot be puFchased up by any ocmsidera- 
tion within the reach of a minister. 
^ It is true, indeed, that various causes conspire 
^ to psewent the cepetiticxia ^tf* those desc^ating scenei 



* "vvliioh dlfflieted frelsmd dmng the feign of Eliza- 
^ lMh. Ainong these, it is not our least assurance 

* t)f quiet, that a prospect seems to open to ecdemas- 

* "ticeil ainfbitioii, of attaining its objects by the 
^ ^eacefol arts *of negoda^n. Time lass changed 
' >ihe form -of Mngs, and the prelates df the pre- 

* fpent day httve slmped their measnred accordingly. 

* No longer Bienaoed by proclamations, or looking^ 

* ior protection to some malccHitent lords, ^ho in* 
•* stiited tthe men while they used the instrufnenis, 

* Roman Catholic bishops are now recognised by 

* Use XMimfBiittees of both houses, and taike their right 

* reverend station roimd the person of the isoveraign. 

* For^tures and the ReloniHiitiion ha^V(e«ctrt; down 4^e 

* ranks of l^ir ancient rivals ; and tiie few men of 

* qna^ iv^ho remain in "iheir commtmion, have 

* jnst enough of oonsideration to give p<Hnt to the 

* fiarcasra, and briHiascy to the caTslcade, of l£e 

* jnbflant eodesiasties. By the ^i of the noMhty 
*■ the bishops aare now left without any compcitltion; 
' absolute masters of the ignorant, the ianatical; 
' and the disaffected, they can aflfi^rd to treat the 

* #mad restiVaKSs c^lhe mare educated with a oon- 
^ temptnous and tannting composure. In the fulled 
' sense of the terai, they are a Hisftoc%A<rp ; sw«y- 

* Hig a -compact mass irf* ifive unOions of people^ 
^ with a plentkude of dominion which might be ttt^ 
^ "Vied aA ConstaAtmople, and breaking down all 

* ^disinetions among t^ir vassals into the same 

* nbject prostration befere their insolent supremacy. 
^ TMs pewer within ihar domestic inhere naturally 

* gives them an in#uenoe beyond it ; the opposite 
^ extremes of despotism and of a liberty almost 
' anarchical, e«nbme to sweU tlieir asri^ority ; and 
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* while they rule at home with a rod of iron, they 

* attack England with her own free mstitutions. 
' They govern the strongest political interest in the 

* empire : they manage everywhere the puppets of 
' legislation, from the hovel of the resident finee- 
' holder to the chateau of the absentee ; and the 

* local minister confesses that the tranquillity of Ire- 

* land, and his own titular dignity, are suspended 
' upon their irresponsible good pleasure. Indus- 

* trious in occupying and securing those positions 

* which, from a thousand motives, are successively 

* relinquished to them, they establish every day a 

* precedent for some new pretension. In the mean 
' time, they make partial exhibitions of their spiritual 

* strength : the " artillery of popular excitation'* is 
' occasionally brought out for sportive but imposing 

* exercise ; and the crozier of a skilful prelate, like 

* the wand of Prospero, raises a whirlwind of con* 
' tentious elements, *' roarers that care not for the 

* name of king," yet contribute, it seems, to the ho- 

* nour and security of royalty*.' 

It is this hierarchy, or hierocracy, who, we are 
told, are to become the efficient and ruling instru- 
pients for tranquillizing Ireland, and effecting the 
moral union of the two islands, if only Catholic 
Emancipation be conceded to their modest, and 
peaceful, and dutiful, and equitable desires! A 
hierarchy which has assumed the attitude of defi« 
5ince, and been (proh pudor f) permitted and en- 
couraged to assume it, and with which the Protes- 
tant Government of these kingdoms has more than 
once, by a suicidal mispolicy, consented to treat as 
with a high contracting power ! A hierarchy which 

* Historj of the Cbarcb, &c. pp. 110, Ul« 
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IS now known, by its own avowal, always to have 
carried on a treasonable communication with the 
Pretender, so long as a Pretender existed; and 
which, at a time when this country was engaged in 
war with Buonaparte, and at the very time when that 
war was carried on under the most unfavourable 
and threatening aspects, volunteered its acceptance 
of the Concordat by which the Pope confirmed him 
HI his possession of the throne of France, and con- 
firmed also throughout all the countries which were 
under his rule, to the actual occupiers, the property 
which had been confiscated by the revolutionary 
governments: this the Irish hierarchy did, pro- 
nouncing, in a formal synod, that, in so doing, 

* Pope Pius the Seventh had validly, and agreeably 

* to the spirit of the sacred canons, exerted the 

* power belonging to the Apostolical See, and that 

* they accepted, approved^ and concurred with 

* the said acts of Pius the Seventh, as good, right* 

* ful, authentic, and necessary ! inspired by cha- 

* rity, and done in the faith of his predecessor P 
And firom the hierarchy which has given this prac- 
tical proof of their assent to the doctrine, that in the 
Pope authority is vested to give kingdoms and to 
take them away,, .the hierarchy by which, in times 
of trouble and danger, as Dr. Phelan has truly ob- 
served, the diplomacy of rebellion was generally 
eonducted,. .the hierarchy by one of whose actual 
and most active members we have been openly told, 
that, if a rebellion were now raging firom Carrick- 
fergus to Cape Clear, no sentence of excommuni- 
cation would be fiilminated by a Roman Catholic 
prelate, . . firom this hierarchy and these prelates, 
the Protestant Government and the House of 
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Brunswick are told thattfa^ may •expect a perfeei 
allegiance, an jittacfaed and piiaciptod 'tibqiienBe, a 
dol^ ocHopenitkni in the gfeat work of 'bettering 
the condition of the Irish, and paotfying Ireland! 
Yes ! we may iook for this whera men gadier 
grapes from thcnms and figs from thstles ; when 
the (Ethiopian i^iall change his«kin and the Isopaid 
her spote! 

• Contented that 'hierarchy never ^wfli be, and 
nefer can be, till lit has either brought about ii» 
o v e rthre w of the iProlestant Church, or TenouneeA 
the principles which it now holds, and to -Which it 
k bound. iBefore their consecration, the Iiisli 
bishops take what is lltendly and :rontably an 
oath of ^ahy and allegiance to the Pope. They 
swear that they will be ^hiul and obedUent to St. 
Feter the Axm>s^, and to the Holy Roman Churchy 
and to their Lord the Fope, and to his sucoessore ; 
and that they will not kpowingly reveal, to any, to 
their prejudioe, the counsels with wludittheyimay b^ 
entn»ted by themselves, their messenger, w that 
lettere. They swear that they will help to defeaA 
and keep the Ranum Papacy and liie Rcmk-LTiSB 
OF St. Peter, against all men. They swear thai 
they mdn endeavour to jrreserve^ defrnd, inoreu$e^ 
and adtmnoe the rightg, hanatcrs^ prmUege^, and 
authority of the Hdy Roman Church, 'of their 
Lord the Pope, and oJT his aforesaid succ&sorst 
that they will not be in ixny counsel, action, <3T 
foeaty In whkh shall be plotted, agannt their said 
Lord, and the «aid Roman Church, anything to 
tibe hurt or ptejudioe of tkieir persona, right, ho* 
XKMir, state, or power : and that if they know mof 
snch thing to be tieated or agitated l^ any whaU 
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vbever, ^ley will kinder it to their power, and si^- 
Aify it MM MOtOL as tbey can ito ^eir «8id I^iOrcL 
VObwy swear tlhat ^ey will observe with all their 
iniglit, -and cause to 'be observed by (ythers, Ihe 
mfles ei^bt heiy fitthers, ^ apoglolic deciees, -evfi^ 
ttaBoes,<«r diapotnds, leservstions, prrawms, and 
■aandatea, l!1iey<eiigage to vii^ Itoipe m pereoii 
awry iea years, ib&ie to give an acroniit ^ f heir 
fpBBtoiai toiiQe io ^Kir L«nd-tlie Po^, and hnnifbly 
$o fieaei^ne his •apoetelic 'OOiBinaDds ^ (nt, tf detained 
tiierasdises by any law^l impediment, they ^figage 
to Bead a meBsenger fiEtHy iRsUiuoled in their stead. 
She eoaduding' clame is notieeaibie . • hoc ^mnm et 
mngviUt^ eo invMdbSmig ^tb^ervtA^ &e. : * a^l and 
eavBiy of dAiese T^Bgs I wiSi observe the more iwnny^ 
labfy, as bein^ 'cestain tthat nothang is contained iii 
liMm tmhich ean inteitfere with tiie fidelity I owe to 
tbe BEMMBt .'fieiene King of Gieai; Rritaim aJad Iielanc^ 
and iHf fimcoeMors to the Khrone/ 

In this tfeaml&abde eondiiaoB of ^ oa^, ther^ 
as, as .Ite AnahiiBliop of D«]di^ has ^served, an 
wd)ig»ouB tern of expression «sed, w^»e a ^ery 
sbmus soul u a e q ni ffo eal 'One wo«M have ppeseofted 
itself, if the persons who framed it haid been Raided 
b^ npffiglit iDteii(do»B. 

' If,' says his Oraee, ^ I were the party ccmeemed^ 

* mnd wene dedrons 4o alRxd such satisfaction, oa 
f the subject of the oath, as sh^dd dear away al 
^ suspicion as to Its kiterfefenee with tKe oath of 

* afiegiattoe to I3ie so^wreign, it would ooeur to me to 
^ add sMAesiiehdbuse as t^ : . . " I hereby declare 

* most solenuily, that if, in any ease w^iatsoever, tlie 
*«ibligBtiofis I have placed myself under by this 
! oath, ia fegard to ^e Pope, 4iOfdd dai^ with the 
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oath of allegiance to my sovereign, as it is clearly 
understood and explained by Protestants, I shall 
not hold myself bound by this oath, but solely 
by the said oath of allegiance to my sovereign.'^ 
The present clause begins with the words, " I 
will observe this the more inviolably." .Now this 
seems not a natural or obvious form of phrase ; it 
involves, when strictly considered, a distinction 
in degree with respect to inviolability, which does 
not seem natural ; an oath cannot well be kept 
more inviolably or less inviolably, .the use of the 
comparative would seem to imply a proportion to 
the degree of assurance which the party using 
these words entertained, that the oath did not 
interfere with his allegiance to his king, which 
leads even, as I conceive, to an incorrect use of 
language. The whole form of phrase seems not 
natural ; and if suspicions do exist respecting the 
intentions of those who take the oath, every form 
of expression that may be supposed to give an 
opening for the exercise of casuistry, should be 
scrupulously avoided, and the most direct, and 
obvious, and unqualified language alone made 
use of* * 
The words upon which this excellent prelate 
has thus justly animadverted, are, it should be 
remembered, a late addition to the oath. The 
oath itself was drawn up by Pope Hildebrand, 
and few persons can be so little versed in history 
as not to know what he intended by these Royal-^ 
ties of St. Peter, and those rights, honours, privi* 
leges, and authority of the Roman Church, and of 
their Lord the Pope, which the Bishops are 
thereby sworn to preserve, defend, increase, and 
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fidrance. It is an oath of fealty and allegiance 
not to be reconciled with the allegiance which is 
due to the sovereign. 

; * I find myself,* says the Archbishop of Dublin, 
^ unable to reconcile that most solemn oath that 
f is taken upon the appointment of a Roman 

* Catholic bishop, with his allegiance to the sove- 
^ reign. It appears to me, that there is an obli- 
^ gation as ^deep as that which can grow out of 

* the feeling of Christianity at war with the civil 

* obligation. - 1 can find, in this oath, no reserva* 

* tion or circumscription whatsoever ; and, there- 
' fore, looking to a case of mere temporal concern 

* solely, and supposing the possibility of a war 
^ between this country and the states of the Pope, 

* unless there be some dispensing power affecting 

* the obligation of this oath, or something be spe* 

* cifically and openly announced to qualify the 

* o^tth of allegiance to the sovereign, I do not see 

* how both oaths can be safely taken by the same 
f person. The individual who takes this oath ap- 

* pears to me to be bound to communicate to the 
^ Pope every secret of his sovereign that it may be 

* necessary for the Pope's safety to know ; and to 
' be in like manner bound to conceal every design 

* communicated to him on the part of the Pope^ 

* which it might be injurious to the Pope that his 

* sovereign should know, and which, by his oath 

* of allegiance, considered in itself, he would be 

* bound to make known to his sovereign. It seems 

* also to go to this: that if the sovereign of this 

* country were engaged in a war with any state 

* on which the papal rights or the privileges of the 
^ Roman Catholic see mainly depended, he would 
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^ be beoBcf to act in. like msomeiv and isa- iiwIa 
f and to wiliihold the same coinii»mo«ti<Mi» as itt 
^ the case in which the Pope was tile pearty knme* 
^ diately conoeraed: Thus, then,^ the bislU^' seetns 
f bound by an oath which interfeves div«c% wkH 
^ Ym- oath' of aUe^g^Mice to kis sovei«ign,/vi^lMni tk^ 
^ interests of tke Pope and thoe& of liie sovoFtigil 
^ oome- into colllnony and wil«i the givMi|^ tb^ 
^ snppoft of » loyal subject to- his prinae would b6 
f- Tilally injurious to the PUfie. If th]» dlsturNttg 
^ influemoe^ exerted on diel^shop, be earned* down 
* ' dirough the priest, either fhim- life nattim' of hid 
f^ oathv or any otIieF way, it must be uimoccssary 

* to say r ^m the close and influential contact into 
^ which every opiating priesK; is brought with^ the 
^ Rbman Catholic population of 1^ oonatry^-mtet 
^ the effect must be as to^t^e general loyalty^' 

But Roman Gatholios akiso haveyiewed it in tk6 
«ame Ught as Archbishop Magoe. Feter WaMr, 
^hat good old friar, who, wddi whatevier ^bles hid 
belief was corrupted, was neverthelessi a Christian 
in hearr and soul):. .Peter Wateh* soysi ' thatv at 
'* their consecration; the biskope aie bound ]i^ 
*~men to his Ht^liness, even^ by. the -wry s^nctest 
^ oath* tlmt could be swom^ or penned ;: especially 
^ being the Pope himself is tdie cmly interpreter 
■*• thereof:' Sir John Throckmorton says^ * in re^ 
^'gard to the fealty or aUegianoe whicb, at* his 
^ consecration, eaeh bishop prontises to the Pope; 

* if it meaU' anything, it means- too much ; if 
^nothing, it is absurd^ and degrades a solemn 
^ceremony. This- episcopal oath, as it i»oal<l«f, 
'* found its way into the Church in feudal times; 
f when the Roman bishops, in imitatioa' id other 
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^pvineeS) w^ped themseliras » sovorragn lords, 
^ and ail diurehraen as thfdr noBsalfli The bishop 
*^ Md honia^. ^eEefi»e,. ixt the hands o£ die oqubo^ 

* crator^ the aipposed ]9q>re9«»tative of his^ HoIb- 
nesB* Bht, as the^ di^s of fbudai silvery have 

^ passed aw^. lihy has no^ this oath pastf with 

* tiiem ? lis language evidently denoted its > feodal 
^ origin. Let there be no more of this ! The 
^ whole oath gives mnbiBge to every thinlong 
f^ man, and . should therefore be expunged. . V¥oTds 
f vokl of meuilng diahaeour iitm Mps thati utter 
^ them; lb sAbOKAd not, . hovw ver, be conoealed > that 
*^ the Court of Rbme views them in. ano&er l^t» 
^ and will surfender no mcare of/ this feudal oath; 
^unless urged to it by. the sresistihle demands of 
^ gevemmeiit;' * 

A part, thffli, of the episoopal oath: had beem 
^nrrendered. The reader who may not be pre^ 
YtousVy acquainted with the when,, and the h&vvv 
tuid the why of the surrender^ will find the circmn-^ 
stances worthy of e^peeial conraderation. In: the 
year 17dl, the Archbishops of the kingdom of 
Ireland, as the Pope styles them, explained^ to 
^tiieh* most holy Lord the Pope, ' that tiirough the 
« Ignorance or dishonesty of some persons^ oeitaiu 
Swords found in the form^ of an oath, whieh^ac^ 
^cording to the Reman ritual, is to be taken by 

* Arohbi^iops and Bishops^ are: perverted into a 
Estrange sense; and tha^ in. addition^ to Uiose 
t difficulties which nrast occur every day in a king^ 
^:dcHn wiiere the Catholic rehgion has not t£^ 
^'dominion, they were, on this aooount, thrown 

* into new perplexities, from whence they humbly 
^.begged tlud^as &r as might seem esqpedient tQ 
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* his Holiness, he would, in his apostolical wi9- 

* dom, provide some means of delivering them.' 
The Pope accordingly, having maturely considered 
all things, graciously gave indulgence that the 
form of oath which the Archbishop of Mohilotr, 
in Russia, had by his permission taken, might be 
used thenceforth by the Irish archbishops and 
bishops. 

And what were the words which, by the igno* 
ranee or dishonesty of some persons, had been 
perverted to a strange sense ? They were these : 
H<Bretico9^ schismaticos^ et rebdles eidem Domino 
nosirOj pro posse persequar et impugnaho ••' 

* Heretics, schismatics, and rebels to our said 

* Lord (the pope) with all my power I will perse- 

* cute and impugn.' It appears, that a Russian 
Roman Catholic, when taking the oath at his con- 
secration, as Archbishop of Mohilow, in the year 
1785, stopped at this clause, and refused to pro- 
ceed. Whether he was the first Romish prelate 
who ever felt a scruple of humanity or conscience* 
at taking upon himself this unchristian and ab#- 
minable obligation . • or whether his conduct had 
been concerted with the Empress Catharine, that 
Empress supported him in a manner consistent 
with the strength of her character and the rights 
of her throne : the court of Rome found it expe-^ 
dient to yield, and the Russian archbishop was 
allowed to take the oath without the obnoxious 
clause. But though the scarlet-coloured beast 
drew in its horns when Catharine would else have 
aimed a blow at them,, .the concession was so 
made as to show that no change had taken place 
in the disposition of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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The principle that heretics were to be impugned 
and persecuted was not renounced ; though its 
avowal was suspended, by indulgence, in an here- 
tical kingdom where the sovereign, most properly, 
'would no longer suffer it to be made. Everywhere 
"else the Roman Catholic prelates continued, at 
their consecration, to swear that they, to the 
utmost of their power, would impugn and perse- 
cute heretics, schismatics, and rebels to their Lord 
^he Pope. Some six years afterwards, the Irish 
prelates considered that the clause might, perhaps, 
stand in the way of the hopes which they were 
then entertaining, for that a British king, a British 
minister, a British House of Lords, and a British 
House of Commons, consisting entirely of heretics, 
schismatics, and rebels to^the Pope, might think it 
no very rational or politic act to remove restrictions 
from persons who were bound by oath to impugn 
and persecute them, if ever they had the power. 
They represented this at Rome, and their Lord the 
Pope then conceded to them the same indulgence 
which he had granted in the case of Russia, but not 
without observing, in the preamble to the castrated 
oath, that through the ignorance or dishonesty of 
some persons, certain words (to wit, the clause 
complained of) had been perverted into a strange 
sense. . . Perverted by ignorance or dishonesty ! 
Was dishonesty ever more apparent than in this 
preamble, and can any ignorance be so great as 
not to perceive it?, .as not to know in what sense 
these words were intended by Pope Hildebrand 
when he framed the oath,.. in what sense the 
clause has always been understood, . . and in what 
-sense it has been acted upon, pro posse, every^ 
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where? Do we not know how Bonner and 
Crardiner understood it ? Can we be mistaken in 
what the persecution of heretics means in the 
oath of a Roman Catholic bishop ? Bellamune 
may tell us what he, as well as the heretics in his 
days, who were unreasonaUe enough to complaia 
of it, understood by it : . . ' Dicunt quidem /uere- 

* tici 86 magnam persequutionem ab arUichrUto 

* path quia interdian comburuntur aliqui dR 

* eorum numero.' Perverted by ignorance or dis- 
honesty to a strange sense ! Why the words con- 
tain in them flint and steel, fire and faggot, . . the 
weapons of St. Bartholomew's day,, .the swords 
and halters of Alva and Cardinal Granville's exe- 
cutioners, . . the racks and engines of the Inquisition. 

At the time when the oath was thus accommo- 
dated to the circumstances of Russia and Ireland, 
the concluding and qualifying clause appears to 
have been added, a clause under the nap of which 
the Archbishop of Dublin discovered, .what we 
might expect to find in any web from the'^me 
manu^tory. In other respects the episcopal oath 
remains the same as that from which Thomas h 
Becket deduced his notions of allegiance to the 
Pope, and duty to the King. The prelates still 
swear that they will defend the Royalties of St. 
Peter against all men. It would be as difficult to 
discover in the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, 
or the Epistles Greneral of St. Peter, what is meant 
by these Royalties, as it would be to read the his- 
tory of the middle ages, and remain ignorant of 
what Uildebmnd and his successors intended by 
the words,, .and in what sense they were under« 
«tood by those who took the oath, as well as by 
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those who framed it. But in Ireland^ the expies- 
sion is peculiarly significant. The first opposition 
which was raised in that ill-fated land against the 
Reformation, was grounded upon these Royalties. 

* One peculiar prejudice there was/ says Dr. 
Leland, * in fevour of the see of A,ome, which 

* operated equally on the Irish, and even on the 

* more enlightened of the English race. Ireland 

* had been for ages considered, and industriously 

* represented, as a fief of the Pope, in right of the 

* Church of St. Peter. By virtue of this imagi- 

* nary right, the seigniory of this kingdom, it was 

* well known, had been conferred on Henry 11. 

* The Irish parliament had occasionally acknow- 
' ledged this to be the only legitimate foundation of 

* the authority of the crown of England. It was, 

* therefore, accounted especially profe-ne and dam- 

* nable to deny the 'authority of the Pope, even in 
' his own inheritance ; and that a prince (Henry 

* VIII.), entrusted with this inheritance for the 

* protection of religion, should disclaim his father 

* and his sovereign, and impiously violate the 

* stipulations of his ancestors, by which alone he 

* was entitled to any authority or pre-eminence in 
' Ireland/ In all the subsequent rebellions, as 
soon as they assumed a religious character, this 
argument has been brought forward; and that 
character they have uniformly assumed, from the 
days of Shane O'Neal to those of the Irish Direc- 
tory, in 1798, just as any accidental hurt brings on 
erysipelas when the disease is in the system, 
^ There is, indeed, no doubt,' said Adrian, in his 
•ever memorable bull, *but that Ireland, and all 

* the islands on which Christ, the sun of righteous- 

2 e2 
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* ness, hath shone, and which have received the 

* doctrine of the Christian faith, do belong to the 

* jurisdiction of St. Peter, and of the Holy Roman 

* Church.' By virtue of that right Adrian con- 
veyed the sovereignty to Henry and his successors, 
saving the right of the Church, and reserving to 
St. Peter the annual pension of one penny from 
each house. Failing that payment, the priests 
argued that the sovereignty escheated to the power 
of which and under which it was held. From 
time to time the Royalties have been claimed, and 
as oflen as the claim has been advanced, the titular 
prelates have kept the oath of allegiance to their 
Lord the Pope. 

The history of Pope Adrian's bull, and of the 
subsequent fables which were invented in support 
of the Pope's sovereignty over Ireland, has been 
treated by Dr. Phelan with his wonted ability. 
The Irish bishops were the chief agents in deliver- 
ing over Ireland to an English king. They ^to- 
mulgated the bull, and the confirmatory letters of 
Pope Alexander III. At a Synod held at Water- 
ford, they proclaimed Henry Lord of Ireland, and 
they denounced the censures of the Church against 
all who should impeach the donation, or resist his 
government. They had a dii'ect and tangible ad- 
vantage in this. * Their demesnes, which were 

* ample, but hitherto exposed to the ravages of an 

* unscrupulous laity, found a protector : the claim 

* of tithes, which for some time they had been 

* endeavouring to maintain by spintual censures 

* and the dogma of divine right, was henceforward 

* to be enforced by the secular arm ; privileges, also> 

* and immunities, such as in those jubilant days of 
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* the Church were enjoyed by the ecclesiastics of 
*. the most orthodox regions, and a large share in 

* the administration of public affairs, were the 

* immediate result of these changes/ The virtues 
of St. Lawrence O'Tool, the archbishop of Dub- 
lin, who was the most active person in this transac- 
tion, are noticed in a brief selection by Peter 
Walsh*, and the good friar confesses that he 
knows not which to admire least in them. • 
meaning, however, that he admires them all. The 
reader may there find it recorded how this * most 

stupendiousf saint' was *no sooner outwardly 
clad at his consecration with the glory of an arch- 
bishop's vesture, and the pontifical habiliments, 
than he covered himself inwardly, next his skin, 
with the severity of a rough ciliciumj a coarse 
haircloth, reaching down from his neck to his 
heels, everywhere sewed close to his limbs, and 
never put off^, never washed, never changed, never 
opened while the pieces of it could hold together, 
. . only one certain piece that was turned* aside 
thrice a-day while he received, on his bare flesh, 
the smarting strokes of a knotty discipline ; for 
so many times, at least, in twenty-four hours, he 
was constantly disciplined (as they called it) by 
the hands of a familiar firiend whom he trusted, 
after he had first enjoined him to secrecy all his 
life.' The reader may see in the evidence of the 
titular Archbishop of Dublin that this Lawrence of 
Dublin is * justly venerated among our most dis- 

* tinguished saints.' He may read in Dr. Phe- 
lan's history what was the conduct of * this mani- 

* fold traitor to his Church, his country, his native 

* Prospect of the State of Ireland, p. 293. f Sic. 
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* prince, and the sovereign of his own eketion ;r 
and in the excellent comments, ivhich accompany 
the Digest*, he may find materials which render it 

* easy to judge of the saintly services of Lawrence^ 

* and of the principle to be extracted from his 

* canonization. He was an eminent example to 

* the ecclesiastics of his country, that the edicts of 

* Rome and the interests of his order should be the 

* supreme rule of action ; that there is no dis- 

* tinction of legitimacy or illegitimacy ; no sacred- 

* ness either in hereditary right, or in voluntary 

* election ; that, when the Church requires, the 

* natural prince is to be deserted for a stranger ; 

* and, again, when the Church requires, the new 

* sovereign is to be abandoned, with the same 

* readiness as the old.' 

It' was so much the interest of the clergy in 
those times to uphold the papal claim of supreme 
dominion, that various opinions were invented, 
and various fables in support of them, to explain 
how Ireland became the peculiar patrimony of the 
popes. Among these inventions, one was .hat, 
in the ages of its paganism, it had been pvrphe*' 
tically called the Island of Saints, or the Holy 
Island ; and, when the Reformation was to be 
opposed, an argument was drawn from this ap-* 
pellation to prove that it belonged, by the special 
appointment of Heaven, to the Roman See; 
Arguments which are addressed to national feeling, 
and to hope, and imagination, and credulity, never 
become obsolete ; and if this argument is not at 
this time directly employed, the opinion is che- 
rished by those who have most interest in keeping 

• Part U. p. 164. 
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it alive, and allui^ons to it are still dexterously 
made ; in reference to which, the author of one of 
tiie pamphlets* before us happily remembered 
Caliban's speech. . 

* This island *s mine by Sycorax my motlier.* 

Dr. Doyle, who knows as well how to mystify 
la one way as in another, uses the &ble as if he 
believed it, and says that ' when it pleased God to 

* have an island of saints upon earth, He prepared 
*' Ireland from afar for this high destiny.' Butter 
and honey flow from the lips of this titvilar bishop 
when butter and honey are looked for; and 
brimstone is breathed from them when a fire is to 
be kindled or inflamed ! The Irish Roman 
Catholics, he says, ' have for nearly three centuries 
' been passing ,through an ordeal of persecution 

* more severe than any recorded in history. I have 
' read,' he proceeds to say, ' of the persecutions by 
^ Nero, Domitian, Genseric, and Attila, with all 

* the barbarities of the sixteenth century ; I have 
^ compared them with those inflicted on my own 

* country, and I protest to God, that the latter, in 

* my opinion, have exceeded in duration, extent^ 

* and intensity, all that has ever been endured by 
^mankind for justice* sake!' The Church of 
Ireland he speaks of as being under the protection 
of the Evil principle. ' This monstrous Church 

* Establishment,' he says, * wrenches thousands and 

* hundreds of thousands from the hand of industry. 

* At this day she appears indifferent to all things 
' else, but to the concealment of her riches and the 

* persecution of Popery.' ' The most heartrending 

- * Observations occasioned by the Letter of J. K. L. to his £xcellen<7 
.the Lord Lieatenant, p. 35. 
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curse which Providence has permitted to fall on 
the land-occupiers in Ireland, is the Church 
Establishment : this, like the scorpion's tail, is 
armed at all points, and scourges the peasant 
through tithes and church-rates, till it draws his 
very blood. The Establishment not only strips 
him of food and raiment, but it also insults him 
by the monstrous injustice of obliging him to 
give his sweat and labour, and the bread of his 
children, to build or repair waste houses, whilst 
he himself is left to pray in the open air ; to feed 
the parson and his rapacious family and followers, 
who go about, not doing good, but to vilify and 
calumniate the religion which this peasant re- 
veres ; compels him to purchase bread and wine, 
^ and stoves and music, for the church which he 
deems profane ; to pay the glazier, and the 
mason, and the sexton, and the gravedigger, who 
divide his clothes between them, and cast lots, 
^ like the deicide Jews, upon his cloak* 

When Lord Bacon is treating of ' the height of 
^ impudency* to which the Romanists of his age 
had attained in publishing and avouching untruths, 
he says, ' these men are grown to a singular spirit 

* and faculty in lying and abusing the world ; 

* such as it seemeth, although they are to purchase 
^ a particular dispensation for all other sins, yet 

* they have a dispensation dormant to lie for the 

* Catholic faith.' No man is more thoroughly 
persuaded than Dr. Doyle that a Church establish- 
ment is necessary in a Christian state : it is one of 
the points on which the Roman Catholic, the 
English Churchman, and the Presbyterian, entirely 
agree. No man knows better than this titular 
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bishop that tithes legally belong to the established 
church. No man knows better to what the church 
rates, of which he complains so grievously, amount; 
but unluckily for him there are others who know 
as well. ' After examining the returns of some 
' hundred parishes, year by year, for twelve years/ 
says Sir Robert Inglis,* ' I can state deliberately, 
that in no instance have I found a rate more than 
eighteenpence an acre ; it is the case of one 
parish for one year ; perhaps there are three or 
four others in which they may be a shilling an 
acre ; but the immense majority of cases are 
under that sum? some are the fractions of a 
penny, in three places of decimals . . and the ave- 
rage of the first four parishes (I take them as 
they stand in the returns) in the diocese of 
Armagh, is about fourpence ; in Clogher, three 
halfpence ; in Meath, fourpence. Let it be 
recollected, 1st, that this hiirthen is on a country 
where the rent is often as many pounds sterling 
as there are pence in these averages ; and even if 
the amount were greater, let it be recollected, 
2dly, that church-rates are not a poll-tax upon 
individuals according to the profession of their 
faith ; that a Roman Catholic, as such, pays 
nothing ; he pays according to his land, and not 
according to his creed ; and, in church-rates as in 
tithes, would have to pay more to his landlord if 
he paid less to the church. Yet, of this three- 
halfpenny burthen, Mr. 0*Connell, in a speech 
said to be corrected by himself, affirms ** the evil 
of the church-rate is felt in Ireland as a prac- 
tical one, exceeded by no other.*' Dr. Doyle 

• Substance of Two Speeches, p, 50 (note). 
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* knows, also, that if this three-halfjpenny burthen 

* is laid equally upon the land of Protestant tind 

* Papist, the money raised weekly in every parish 

* church for the relief of the poor, though raised 

* exclusively from Protestants, is distributed indis- 
' criminately among the poor of both persuasions ; 
' that in *the larger congregations, the sums thus 

* raised are considerable ; in the smaller, oflen 
' above what might be expected : and that in many 

* instances, the amount is almost and sometimes 

* altogether, applied in aid of the poor Roman 
' Catholic population/ 

Dr. Doyle knows also, and cannot chuse but 
know, that it is the Irish landlord, and not the 
Irish clergyman, who grinds the poor. He re- 
presents the church as intent upon nothing but the 
persecution of Popery, when he knows there is no 
persecution in Ireland but what the Roman Ca- 
tholics exercise among themselves, and upon those 
who would gladly turn to a scriptural faith, if they 
had courage to encounter the obloquy and des- 
titution and personal danger, to which such a con- 
version would certainly expose them. 

* I am myself acquainted,'t says one for whose 
Teracity we will vouch, 'with an individual of 
' irreproachable character, who, from the most 

•" Bishi^ of Limerick's Speech, p. 65. If this excellent prelate 
.had published nothing more than this roemorahle speeeh, in which the 
falsehood with which the Church of Ireland is assailed was completely 
exposed, he wonld, by that alone, have proved himself eminently 
worthy of his high station. It is a speech in which the statements am 
•as authentic at: the reasoning is coaclasire, and the wiadom of & 
statesman is combined with the spirit of a Christiaa* 

f Observations on the Letter of J, K, L., p. xxiv. 
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conscientious persuasion^ conformed to the Es* 
tablished Church. Strange to say, he became 
Protestant ciurate of the very parish in which he 
had been a Roman Catholic curate. And such 
was the excellence of his character, that, still 
more strange to say, he retained the good will 
and esteem of many amongst his Roman Ca* 
tholic parishioners. But this was not sufficient 
to secure him against the vengeance of the more 
furious bigots of that persuasion. There were 
three several attempts made upon his life. He 
has sworn that the first was made by the priest 
who succeeded him, who attacked him with a 
bludgeon on the open road as he was going to 
visit a sick man. The next was made while he 
was in bed, when a shot was fired, and a ball 
lodged very near his head. The third was made 
when he was returning home, afler having dined 
with his bishop ; a number of shots were on this 
occasion fired at him, and one of the balls passed 
through his hat and rased the skin of his head. 
He was duly thankful to God for the escapes he 
had had, but judged that to remain any longer in 
that part of the country would be like tempting^ 
Providence !* 
No person unacquainted with Ireland and with 
the true character of Romish bigotry and in- 
tolerance, can form an adequate conception of the 
persecution to which a poor man who conforms 
to the Protestant religion is exposed in that country. 
The Protestants are withheld from giving him any 
ostensible encouragement lest they should seem to 
hold out an undue influence, and bring suspicion 
upon the sincerity of such converts ; and by the 
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Roman Catholics he is, as may be said, interdicted 
from fire and water. Many, very many, who, 
there is every reason to believe, were clearly con- 
%inced of the errors and impostures of the Romish 
church, and had sincerely professed the tenets of the 
established religion, have relapsed into the outward 
profession of Popery, because they found that there 
was no adequate protection on the one side against 
the evils and dangers with which they were menaced 
on the other. 

And this is the country in which Dr. Doyle 
asserts that Popery is persecuted ! This is the 
country in which the Irish at New York, Dr. 
Mac Nevin in the chair, tell the Roman Catholics 
that they have suffered, hke the Greeks, a cruel^ 
insolent, unrelentijig persecution ! and the meet- 
ing express their rejoicing at Mr. O'ConnelFs 
triumph in his election, signify their approbation of 
his conduct, praise him especially for his prudence, 
exhort by public address the Catholic Association 
to proceed in their career, and notify their intention, 
as * the sinews of war must be supplied by oth^,* 
of advancing something in aid of their exchequer ! 
And this is the Dr. Doyle who declared before the 
committee that he had * a high esteem, and the 

* highest respect for the whole constitution of the 

* established church, and even for many of its 

* clergy !' This is the Dr. Doyle who proposes a 
union of the two churches as a thing not impossible, 
not impracticable, not to be despaired of; who 
represents himself as one of the most liberal and 
conciliatory of his class ! and whom they, to whom 
he says this, and who have an appetite for butter 
and honey, think it so easy and so desirable to con- 
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ciliate, as a grateful pensioner of the state ; if the 
government would but adopt what are called con- 
ciliatory measures !., Alas ! conciliation has been 
tried in Ireland, so far even as to compromise the 
authority of government, and the fundamental 
principle of the constitution. An attempt was 
made for inducing the Roman Catholic clergy to 
co-operate in the great work of national education ; 
and the result of the attempt was that the commis- 
sioners, after three years of diligent investigation 
and earnest endeavours, desisted from their under- 
taking in despair ! They found that the Roman 
Catholic prelates (with whom they treated as with 
a recognized and legally constituted power !) re- 
quired concessions, but would make none,. • 
standing, as it became them to do, resolutely upon 
their principles, and looking to see how far we 
might be, in the spirit of conciliation, beflattered 
and befooled into a departure from ours. 

But these prelates, it is argued, and the clergy 
under them, would be cordially reconciled to the 
state, if the state would formally recognize them, 
and take upon itself the charge of their payment, 
thus at the same time securing their faithful loyalty 
by the bond of interest, and relieving the Irish 
peasantry from a heavy charge. Undoubtedly they 
would accept this pay, however loudly some of 
them may disclaim such an intention, and afiect to 
consider it as derogatory ; they would accept it, 
and wisely too, as an earnest of those ulterior 
measures which would then appear so much the 
less remote. They would accept it as the Danes 
took tribute, without abating their hostility. This 
would be the effect of such an arrangement upon 
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the priests as a measure of conciliation ; and as a 
measure of relief to the peasantry, the relief would 
be such as the fox in the fable expected if the flies 
were driven from his foce, when a hungrier swarm 
was ready instantly to fix there. The argument 
of *the metapoliticians, that emigration can afibrd 
no relief to a crowded country, because the room 
which might be made would presently be filled up, 
is as applicable here as it is fallacious where they 
have applied it. For the secular priests would be 
immediately succeeded by the regidars, and sup- 
planted by them in their influence over the people. 
They have them in Ireland already, of all colours 
and varieties, * black, white, and grey,' Francis- 
cans, Dominicans, Carmelites, and what not ; all 
bound, by their order and their oath, to obey their 
respective generals, those generals residing at 
Rome, and receiving there their orders from a 
personage who, in whatever relation he may stand 
to St. Peter, is indisputably the successor of Paul 
IV., of Adrian IV., and of Pope Hildebrand. 
The friars, who are the caterpillars of Popery, 
would swarm over the land as soon as opportunity 
invited them, and the caterpillars would eat what 
the cankerworms left : they would draw from the 
poor simple Romans as much as is now drawn 
from them by the priest ; . . that is to say, as much 
as can by possibility be drawn ; and in return they 
would instil a spirit, the same in kind as that which 
the priests are now administering, and only not 
stronger in quality, because both are above proof, 
and the strength of that deleterious spirit can be 
carried no higher. The Jesuits also, when so fair 
all occasion was presented, (for they let no occasion 
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slip) woij^d raise new companies for active serviee. 
They have been permitted to set up their standard 
there, to open seminaries, and institute sodalities. 
What part of Europe is there in which the cha- 
racter of the Jesuits is not understood, and in 
what country could that pestilent order be so mis ^ 
chievous as in Ireland at this time ? They are 
bound by a peculiar oath implicitly to obey the 
Pope ; and they are required by their founder to 
say that white is black, and believe it to be black, 
if the Romish church should think proper to pro- 
nounce that it is so. Shall we be told that this is 
a false and calumnious assertion ? the words may 
be seen below as they stand in the Spiritual 
Exercises * of St. Ignatius Loyola. Always indeed 
does the Roman Church exact such obedience from 
its subjects ; too often has it morally and politically 
told them this, and they have believed and acted 
accordingly, . . nowliere more often than in Ireland. 
For the British Government to pay the Roman 
Catholic clergy would be to subsidize the Court of 
Rome against itself, and enable it to double the 
numbers which it now brings into the field. The 
new appropriation, therefore, of church property 

* Denique, ut ipsi Ecclesiee Catholicee omnino unanitnes cunformetque 
timuSt si qnid quod ocolis nostris apparet album, nigram ilia esse 
definierit, debemus itidem, quod nigmm sit, pronnntiare. Indubitate 
namque credendum esU eumdem esse Domini nostri Jesu Christ i, et 
ecclesiee orthodoxce, sponsee ejus^ spiritum ; per quern gubernamur ae 
dirigimur ad salutem ; neque alium esse Detm, qui olim tradidit Decalogi 
preceptOt et qui nunc temporis ecclesiam hierarchicam instruit atque 
regit. — Exercitia SpiritutUia^ p. 141. Antwerpias, 1636. 

The whole passage is given, that there may be no pretext for sayingr 
the words are presented apart from the context. It is the thirteenth 
of the rules which are laid down od stntiendum cum Ecclesid. 
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(an ominous phrase !) which has been more than 
hinted at. .or any appropriation of public money 
to this unholy purpose, is to be resisted on this 
ground, even if it were possible to set aside the 
moral and religious objections to it,. . insuperable 
as these objections must ever be.. against thus 
giving a legislative and public sanction and sup- 
port to a system which the Protestant knows to be 
corrupt and delusive, fraudulent and superstitious; 
which the statesman knows to be injurious to the 
welfare or nations ; which the philosopher knows 
to be irreconcilable with the hiarhest interests of 
mankind ; and which, more than any or all other 
causes, has retarded the progress of Ireland, and 
perpetuated thus long the ignorance of the Irish 
peasantry, keeping them in a moral and intel- 
lectual slavery as abject as the condition to which 
the rapacious landlords have ground them down. 
To sanction such a system would be in violation 
of our duty both to God and man. Most wor- 
thily,and rightly has the Archbishop of Dublin* 
said, ' I cannot reconcile it to myself to view this 

* question merely as a politician. I am afraid to 
' let a notion of expediency rise in my mind against 

* what I feel to be a question of duty. I never 

* can reconcile it to myself to do a positive, and, 

* as I conceive, a permanent evil, on the chance of 

* a speculative and contingent good.'. .* If ye do 

* in any wise go back,' and encourage this priest- 
hood, * they shall be snares and traps unto 

* you, and scourges in your sides, and thorns in 

* your eyes.* 

• Digest, i. 399. 
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Has any one persuaded himself that the cha- 
racter of this corrupt church is changed,, .that it 
has corrected its practices, abated of its bigotry, 
or lowered its pretensions ? Let him look at the 
proofe adduced in Sir Robert Inglis's admirable 
speech of its present intolerance, of its existing 
prohibitions, of the unrelaxing tyranny which it at 
this day exercises over the human mind. Let him 
see what are its feelings and practices at this time 
abroad and at home, far and near,, .in the New 
World and in the Old,, .in France, among the 
most enlightened of the Roman Catholic people, 
and in Ireland, among the most ignorant. The 
earthquakes in South America are attributed by 
the priests and friars to the heretics, the Inglezes, 
who pollute their soil ; it is their presence which 
has drawn rain from heaven upon the dry country 
of Peru, and washed away the mud dwellings in 
which the true believers had formerly dwelt secure ; 
and the same unholy presence has caused the mines 
to fail ! Such are the feelings which prevail in 
emancipated South America, among the liberalized 
states, and in the very capital of Bolivar the Libe- 
rator ! From Germany and from Switzerland, as 
well as from Dublin, there come authenticated re- 
ports, . . and authenticated after the same manner, . • 
of Prince Hohenlohe's miraculous performances. 
In France, a relic of the Virgin Mary's dress is 
sent for to secure a happy delivery for the Duchess 
of !^rry ; the papers tell us of a crucifix at Mignti 
which emitted a miraculous light ; and how at 
Hartmansweiller, on the Upper Rhine, on the 
evening of the octave of the FSte Dieu, the host, 
during the last prayers, became transparent and 

VOL. II. 2 p 
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luminous, and presented to the eyes of the astch 
nished spectators a miniature portrait of their 
Saviour : the details of this miracle were pab* 
lished for Itie edification of the pious ! In France, 
too, the Revelations of Sister Nativit<^ were got 
up, . . let it not be forgotten,, .with the concurrence 
of English Roman Catholic authorities; and 
in France, the life of Sister Providence has just 
been published as part of the Bibltotheque Chre* 
tienne pour rEdificaiion de la Jeunesse. In Italy, 
the measure of the Viiigin Mary*s foot is sold at 
Rome, as taken from her shoe ; and on the paper, 
which is of the exact size and shape of the afore- 
said shoe, three hundred years of indulgence are 
promised to« any who shall kiss the measure three 
times, and recite three Ave Marias. John XXII. 
granted the indulgence, Clement VIII. confirmed^ 
and Leo XI. allows of the sale, and ^e impoB* 
ture, and the superstition !. / These indulgences 
not having any restriction as to number, may be 

* obtained as often as they please, by the de* 

* votees of the most Holy Virgin Mary, and may 

* be applied to the souls in purgatory. Moreover 

* it is permitted a mctggior gloria della Regina 

* del CielOf to take firom this measure otiier sirai* 

* lar measures, to all of which the same indul« 

* gence shall belong.' 

This is in the Eternal City, the Pope's own seat ! 
In his patrimonial kingdom, Ireland, the island of 
saints, there are holy wells at which multitudes 
annually assemble, coming from far and wide, 
bareheaded and barefooted, that they may crawl 
on their knees round these wells, which are gene- 
rally near some old oak, or upright unhewn stones 
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{for, in fact, the practice is a remnant of Druidical 
times) : the crawling is performed westward, after 
the course of the sun ; some do it three, some six, 
some nine times, or more, but always in uneven 
numbers, till the penance is fulfilled. There, too, 
is the Cursing Altar, built of loose round stones, 
where the Romish believer turns one of the stones, 
and utters an imprecation upon his enemy, in the 
fervent and pious belief that it will draw upon him 
some dreadful and inevitable evil. There we have 
^and in Maynooth College) the sodality of the 
sacred heart of Jesus, and devotional books, in 
which the devotee is instructed to address his 
prayers to the heart of Jesus, through the heart of 
Mary ! There we have the penny-a-week Purga- 
tory Society ; and there we find Purgatory itself, 
St. Patrick's Purgatory, flourishing still I But it 
is not the original Purgatory island, not that which 
was formerly visited ; the clerk of the present Pur- 
gatory confesses this. * The old island. Sir,* said 
he, ' was too near the shore, and, in summer 
' time, the people could come from the main land 

* to it by a little wading ; and oflen, Sir, ungodly 

* people used to bring over to the pilgrims liquor, 

* and other things, that used to spoil their devo- 

* tions and interrupt their fasts : but now, he must 

* be a good swimmer who could get to our present 

* holy* places ! * Here the cause of changing 
the place is explained ; for not fewer than thirteen 
thousand pilgrims are said annually to visit this 

* Sketches in Ireland, deseriptive of hitherto unnoticed Districts in 
the North and South, p. 180.. a very able and delightfal book, whieli 
most certainly, if Ireland were in a tranquil state, would draw thither 
ftnnual shoals of picturesque tourists* 

2 F 2 
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den of superstition at this time : the ferry is rented 
for two hundred and sixty pounds a- year; the 
fiire is five-pence, and the priest's fee from twenty- 
pence to two and sixpence : for which, however, he 
is bound by his assistants to keep the pilgrims 
awake during four and twenty hours, an office for 
which the use of a switch is required. When Mr, 
Gamble* visited this remarkable place, the island, 
which is little more than an acre in circumference, 

* was literally strewn with the more zealous pil- 

* grims, who on their bare knees performed their 

* devotions, and moved about in ceaseless activity, 

* and crossed each other in mazes intricate and in- 

* tervolved, but doubtless regular. The hum of 

* their voices, as they repeated their prayers, and 

* counted their rosaries, resembled the buzz of 

* bees, or the sound of flies on a summer's day,' 
At this place the pilgrims lighten their hearts, their 
consciences, and their pockets. A young fellow 
told Mr. Gamble, that between the prior, the boat- 
men, and a little offering to St. Patrick, he had 
not as much money left as would jingle on a tomb- 
stone, or get him a drop of the native at Killala. 
A more frightful superstition is that which induces 
the ignorant Romans (as they style themselves) of 
that poor be-darkened land, to swallow earth fi^om 
the grave of a holy priest, as a preservative against 
disease and sin t ! Did we seek to show that the 

• Views of Society in the North of Ireland, p. 260. 

f A most extraordinary case, arising from this hideous practice, 
may be seen in the Transactions of the College of Physicians of Dublin, 
Tol. ir. p. 189. A woman who had swallowed great quantities of this 
medicine, discharged at intervals, by vomiting, &c., a great quantity 
pf church-yard beetles (^Bieps Mortisaga), in all stages of their exist- 
ence. The details are. too shocking to be dwelt on. 
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moral feeling of this deluded people is as low as 
their intellectual condition, and that that state of 
feeling is, in a great degree, produced by the fierce 
and degrading superstition to which they are en-* 
slaved, every sessions would afford lamentable 
proof: a more disgraceful one could not be ad- 
duced than the trial of Father Macgdire. 
. Has the Romish Church lowered its pretem 
sions ? Look at the evidence of the titular bishops 
before the Committees ! Leading questions were 
put to them, * such,' says the present Bishop of 
Durham, * as almost suggested the answers which 

* were sought for, and which those to whom the 

* questions were put might be supposed most 

* willing to give. In this way, nothing was easier 
' than to frame a plausible representation of several 

* articles of the Romish Faith, and to give them 

* such a colouring as would readily satisfy those 

* who were possessed of no other information on 

* the subject. But, taking this evidence in the 

* most favourable point of view, what is the result? 

* Is any point of the Pope's spiritual supremacy 

* abandoned ? Does not Papal infallibility (so far 

* as concerns an absolute submission to the Papal 

* See in matters of faith) remain the same ? Is its 

* principle of intolerance renounced? Is it less 

* intent than heretofore upon proselytism ? Is its 

* dominion over the consciences of men less abso- 

* lute than in former times ?* * The Church of 

* Rome,' says Sir Robert Inglis, * has still the 

* same grasping, dominant, exclusive, and intolerant 

* character : it is weaker, indeed, than it was, but 

* it carries with it every where the same mind. You 
/ have, indeed, shorn and bound the strong man, 
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* but the Becret of his strength is «till upon him ; 

* mnd if, from whatever motive, you admit him nito 

* the sanctuary of your temple, beware lest ii» 

* place and the opportunity should call that 

* strength into action, and, with all the original 
*-4Hiergies of his might restored for the occasion, 
' he should pull down the temj^e of the Constito* 

* tion upon you, and bury you, and your idols, 

* and himself, in one common ruin f The Briti^ 
Roman Catholics, who call in their Litany upon 
Thomas d. Becket to pray for England, and whd 
venerate him * with special honour, as the patron 
*• of the English Roman Catholic clergy,' have 
adopted the language of the Jews in their prayers, 
intending it against the Protestant Establishment. 

* Oh ! God,' they say, ' the Gentiles are come into 

* thy inheritance! Pour out thy wrath upon the 

* nations, because they have devoured Jacob! 

* Vouchsafe to humble the enemies of thy holy 

* Church ! Thy holy temples are profaned by 
^ the hands of Infidels ! O God, the enemies of 
' thy Church have entered into thy inheritance : 
^ leave it not in the hand of thy enemies, but de- 

* liver it by thy strong power! ' Such are their 
daily prayers for the overthrow of an establish- 
ment} which, nevertheless, their advocates tell us 
they are willing to pledge themselves that they 
will support ; and which, it is pretended, cannot 
be in the slightest degree endangered by them, 
though we should entrust them with legislative 
power, and enable them thus to initiate, as well as 
to co-operate in, measures designed for its unme- 
diate injury, and eventual overthrow. 

But if what is called emancipation would not. 
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in its widest extent, satisfy the Roman Catholics, 
without ulterior measures (of which undefined ex- 
pectations we know what are the end and aim), 
ean it foe expected that it should satisfy that class 
of Irish who are represented by Dr. Mac Nevin 
in America, and act under Captain Rock in Ire- 
land? What says O'Connor* to this? • Dege- 

* nerate sons,' he says, * who have so entiiely lost 

* fill Telish for liberiy, as to profane the sacred 

* name foy identifying it with admission into the 

* -foetid temple of corruption, and call their treason 

* :Efnancipation r What says the incendiary who 
writes in Captain Rock's t name? * Catholic 
^ Emancipation is of no avail, and only calculated 

* to open wider the door to claims of greater im- 

* portance.' And again,| * Now, at the end of all 

* these many days of many years, the account of 

* all the spoliations, massacres, degradations, and 

* insults heaped on the Irish people, is proposed to 

* be balanced by the one pitiful item. Catholic 

* Emancipation, This measure, instead of spread- 

* ing contentment throughout the land, would 

* heighten the fever of the Irish mind to a pitch 

* of frenzy, occasioned by disappointment : for 

* assuredly the Catholic body will derive no advan- 

* tages from the concession of their claims, though 

* founded on truth, reason, and justice. Ye oli- 

* garchy of England ! emancipate the Irish slaves, 

* and some few traitors will, no doubt, enlist in 

* your ranks ; howbeit you will derive no greater 

* portion of power from their desertion of their 
■* fellows than what the mere individuals bring : 

* Chronicles of Eri, Introdaction, p. cxzxviii. 
} Rock*s Letter to the King, p. 363. % Ibid. p. 339. 
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* their ephemeral influence, potent for raising a 

• whirlwind, will vanish on the instant' This is a 
bold rebel, who speaks as he thinks, and in this 
instance tells the whole truth. No concessions can 
satisjfy the Republican party, (a growing party, 
dissemble it who will, both here and in Ireland,) 
nor those who are bent upon separating the two 
countries, in whatever that separation might end. 
As little, alas, would Emancipation remiove, or 
tend to remove, any one of the many evils which 
have rooted themselves in that long misgoverned 
kingdom . . a kingdom in which it has too long 
been manifested to how great an extent 

— * Powelf might without goodness be, 
And base subjection without loyalty.* 

Does then the consistent Protestant look for- 
ward to no time at which the state may safely dis- 
regard religious differences, and admit the Roman 
Catholics to an equal share of political power with 
their fellow-subjects ?. . Not while the Roman Ca- 
tholics remain what they are ; not while their creed 
binds them to their canons, and their canons bind 
them to a persecuting spirit, and instruct them 
that faith is not to be kept with heretics ! Not 
while their clergy swear allegiance to the See of 
Rome I Not while the Church of Rome claims to 
itself the attribute of infallibility, and proclaims 
that salvation is exclusively confined to those who 
are of its fold : for upon those tenets intolerance 
and persecution are consequent, and become strict 
duties, . . the only duties which that Church has 
never failed to perform. The single security that 
might afford a pretext for admitting them into the 
Legislature, would be that which might be offered 
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ty a General Council, which should revoke certain 
doctrines as formally and authentically as they 
were decreed at Trent, at Constance, and in the 
Lateran. Opinions of Catholic universities are 
worth as little now as they were when they were 
pbtained for the use of the Irish in rebellion two 
centuries ago. An authentic disclaimer of what- 
ever is unchristian or pernicious is necessary, . . 
decreed by a Council, and confirmed by the Pope, 
Meantime, we know that what has been so 
fiercely demanded can be withheld, and need never 
be conceded till there be such a change in the 
claimants as may render it no longer necessary to 
distrust them. The Irish demagogues have carried 
their system of intimidation too far ; they have 
awakened and roused the spirit which it was their 
purpose to trample down and to destroy. That 
wholesome exercise of authority, which has too long 
been delayed, may yet be used with excellent effect. 
But with whatever remedies a dangerous madman 
is to be treated, the beginning must be to secure 
him in a strait-waistcoat. Let no more treasonable 
harangues be suffered to pass with impunity, . , no 
further treasonable preparations ! And let the 
forty-shilling freeholders be disfranchised, . . a mea- 
sure, the necessity of which has been admitted by 
so many of the Emancipationists themselves. Not 
only can we stand where we are, (whatever the 
enemy, in the insolence of past success and of 
present hope, may tell us,) but we can retake the 
^ground which * we have unwisely abandoned. In 
•this respect we may compare ourselves, as Sir 
Dudley Carleton did the nation, in former times, 
to a ship that has been steered a wrong course : • • 
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' I may very fitly compare the heaviness of this 
house (said he^) mito some of my misfortunes hy 
sea in my travels. For as we were bound unto 
Marseilles, by oversight of the mariners, we mis- 
took our course, and by ill fortune met with a sand^ 
That was no sooner overpast, but we fell on 
another ; and having escaped this likewise, we met 
a third, and in that we stuck fast. All of the pas- 
sengers being much dismayed by this disaster, (as 
now we are here in this house,) at last, an old 
experi^ioed mariner, upon consultation, affinned 
that the speediest way to come out from the sands, 
was to know how we came there. So, well look- 
ing and beholding ^e compass, he found by going 
in upon such a point we were brought into that 
strait : wherefore we must take a new point to 
rectify and bring us out of danger.' 
The Emperor Acbar bore upon his signet this 
saying,. . ' I never saw any one lost upon a straight 
'road.' Thi» is a straight road;, .to restrain 
treason, to punish sedition, to disregard clamour ; 
and, by every possible means, to better the condition 
of the Irish peasantry, who are not more miserably 
ignorant than they are miserably expressed. Give 
them employment in public works,, .bring the bogs 
into cultivation,, .facilitate, for those who desire it, 
the means of emigration. Extend the poor laws 
to Ireland ; . .experience may teach us how to guard 
against their abuse ; . . they are benevolent, they are 
necessary, they are just Lay that impost in such 
a proportion upon the absentees as may, in some 
degree, compensate for their non-residoice. Do 
they deserve to be spared ? During the last great 

• Patl. Hittory, vol, ii. p. 120. 
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dearth that afflicted Ireland in 1822, the absentees 
from a certain western county were solicited to assist 
the subscription raised by the resident gentry^ 
landholders, and clergy. They drew annually from 
that county eighty-three thousand J)ounds, and the 
whole sum received from them, in answer to the ap- 
plication, was eighty-three pounds,, .not a farthing 
in the pound ! Introduce the poor laws, and the 
landholders, whether resident or absentee, will 
heartily co-operate in bettering the condition of the 
poor, and in removing any surplus population. 
Better their condition thus; educate the people; 
execute justice, and maintain peace ;. .and Catholic 
Emancipation will then become as vain and feeble 
a cry in Ireland, as Parliamentary Reform has 
become in England. Let everything be done that 
can relieve the poor, .everything that can improve 
their condition, physically, morally, intellectually, 
and religiously ; and let us * stand fast in the 

* liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, and 

* be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage.*^^ 
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